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CHAPTER  I 

JULY,  1916 

July  1,  1916 —We  have  received  by  telephone  excellent 
news  from  our  Front.*  We  have  pushed  back  the  Germans 
a  good  piece  on  a  20-mile  front,  and  have  taken  many 
prisoners  with  slight  losses  to  ourselves.  What  a  relief! 
Iswolsky  told  me  this  morning  that  the  Russians  have,  since 
the  beginning  of  June,  taken  212,000  prisoners. 

July  4,  1916.— Everything  seems  to  be  going  fairly  well 
on  our  Front,  but  there  has  been  some  friction  between 
Joffre  and  Haig.  I  hear  on  good  authority  that  we  lost 
very  heavily  compared  with  the  French  losses.  Theirs 
are  put  at  6,000  whereas  ours  are  said  to  be  between  30,000 
and  40,000,  partly  due  to  the  ground  for  our  attack  being 
more  difficult,  and  partly  owing  to  the  inexperience  of  our 
Company  officers. 

July  6,  1916. — This  French  advance  will  make  it 

increasingly  difficult  for  Joffre’s  enemies  to  get  him  shunted. 
I  hear  that  the  French  have  made  a  7-mile  hole  in  the 
German  Front,  and  that  there  are  no  prepared  fortified 
trenches,  etc.,  behind,  so  if  Haig  move  with  equal  success 
some  real  good  ought  to  be  done. 

July  12,  1916. — On  July  14  there  is  to  be  a  parade  of 
troops  at  which  there  will  be  about  500  British  troops— 
United  Kingdom,  Indian,  Australian,  New  Zealand, 
Canadian.  The  Scots  Guards’  band  with  pipers  will 

*  Battle  of  the  Somme. 
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attend.  Le  Roy-Lewis  has  appointed  himself  to  represent 
the  U.K.  troops.  Each  of  the  other  British  corps  will  have 
a  representative  to  accompany  the  President  when  he  inspects 
the  troops. 

July  14,  1916.— The  first  part  of  the  function  this 
morning  was  very  sad.  As  it  had  poured  in  the  night  and 
was  pouring  this  morning  the  presentation  by  the  President 
of  the  dip  Id  me  s  d'honneur  to  the  families  of  the  particularly 
distinguished  dead  was  performed  in  the  Grand  Palais. 
We  sat  opposite  three  rows  of  mourners  on  chairs,  many 
of  the  women  weeping,  and  of  the  men  several  could  not 
restrain  their  tears.  After  the  playing  of  the  various 
national  airs  of  the  Entente,  the  President  read  a  speech 
which  was  trying  to  the  families  of  the  dead.  Then  there 
was  the  defile  of  the  three  rows,  the  names  of  the  fallen  being 
called  out  by  an  officer  and  the  President  handing  to  the 
man  or  woman  or  child  representing  the  dead  hero  the 
diplome  d'honneur.  Some  of  the  men — relations,  or  of  his 
departement—  he  kissed  and  many  of  the  children.  Some 
of  the  women  sobbed  and  broke  down  ;  poor  things,  they 
had  to  pass  along  a  line — a  double  line — of  onlookers. 
The  final  piece  was  the  singing  of  the  “  Marseillaise.” 
We  then  crossed  the  roadway  to  a  tribune  in  front  of  the 
Petit  Palais,  and  there  was  a  defile  of  troops  representing 
the  Allies,  except  Italy.  It  was  very  fine.  The  French 
soldiers  carried  their  rifles  sloped  on  their  right  shoulders, 
the  British  on  their  left  shoulders,  for  they  had  to  look 
right  to  the  President  as  they  passed  him.  The  regular 
pendulum-like  swinging  of  their  right  arms,  which  one 
could  see  as  they  reached  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  Bridge 
Alexandre  III.  and  onwards,  was  most  effective,  and  our 
men  looked  splendid — solid  and  full  of  confidence,  and  all 
young.  The  bagpipes  were  not  played,  which  was  a 
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disappointment  to  the  spectators.  As  each  company  of 
Russians  approached,  Poincare  called  out  a  Russian  salu¬ 
tation  like  the  Emperor  does,  and  they  responded  as  they 
do  to  H.M.  They  are  fine  but  unintelligent-looking  men. 
At  the  close  of  the  defile  the  Marseillaise  was  again  played, 
and  sung  by  an  opera  singer  (man),  and  it  was  wonderful 
how  well  his  voice  could  be  heard  in  the  open  air.  The 
President  left  with  his  suite  from  the  front  of  the  Petit 
Palais  in  automobiles ;  the  others  in  the  tribune  made 
their  way  through  the  Palais  to  the  Cour  la  Reine  side 
of  it. 

We  went  yesterday  afternoon  to  a  cinema  reproduction 
of  the  performances  of  the  Italian  Army  at  the  Front — 
climbing  up  mountain  rocks  by  ropes  and  ladders,  the 
hauling,  by  long  treble  lines  of  men  with  ropes,  of  big  guns 
to  mountain  passes,  advances  of  troops  over  snow,  and 
passing  the  wounded  to  the  base  hospitals  on  sledge 
litters. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco  came  to  see  me  yesterday.  He 
was  very  much  interested  with  London,  but  he  found  little 
in  the  streets  to  show  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  existence.  He  goes  shortly  on  a  visit  to  the  King  of 
Italy.  I  have  recommended  him  to  read  Repington’s 
articles  on  his  visit  to  the  Italian  Front. 

July  15,  1916. — Jean  Dupuy,  Senator,  ex-Minister, 
and  owner  of  the  Petit  Parisien ,  has  been  here.  He  wants 
to  send  a  representative  to  visit  the  British  Front.  The 
representative  is  at  Hazebrouck  and  has  been  visiting  the 
French  Front :  Dupuy  undertakes  not  to  publish  anything 
not  approved  by  Haig.  Dupuy  gave  me  an  account  of 
Briand’s  speech  in  the  Secret  Sitting  of  the  Senate.  He 
thinks  that  it  was  finer  than  Gambetta  at  his  best.  Many 
of  the  Senators  were  moved  to  tears. 
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July  16,  1 9 1 6.- — We  seem  to  be  making  satisfactory 
progress  on  the  Somme,  and  the  French  are  delighted  with 
us.  I  was  next  at  dinner  last  night  to  Comtesse  Murat 
at  the  Chaponays.  She  asked  a  propos  of  Rohan’s  *  death 
whether  we  had  lost  any  Dukes.  My  answer  was  that  we 
had  only  twenty-five  Dukes  in  all  and  no  Princes.  She 
seemed  astonished ! 

One  of  the  dinner  guests  last  night  was  a  Lorrainer, 
Wendel,  a  Member  of  the  Reichstag,  owner  of  usines  on 
both  sides  of  the  Franco-German  frontier.  He  fled  to 
France  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  is  making  shells  for 
the  French  Government.  He  told  J.  that  our  output  now 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  French  factories  :  that  there  had 
been  disputes  between  Creusot  and  the  French  Ministry  of 
War,  which  refused  to  adopt  the  Creusot  recommendations 
in  regard  to  shells,  but  had  at  last  been  obliged  to  admit  that 
Creusot  was  right.  No  doubt  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
corruption  in  the  matter  of  war  supplies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel. 

Henri  de  Breteuil  has  been  here  on  one  of  his  pumping 
expeditions.  The  well  was  dry  ! 

July  19,  1916. — The  Military  Attache  says  that  since 
July  1  our  losses  have  been  100,000.  According  to 
information  just  received  the  Germans  began  a  violent 
attack  in  deep  masses  yesterday  evening  and  the  struggle 
continued  all  night.  They  have  retaken  a  part  of  the 
Bois  de  Delville  and  have  got  a  footing  in  the  northern 
edge  of  Longueval.  Three  successive  German  attacks  on 
the  Materlot  farm  entirely  failed. 

Paul  Cambon  paid  me  a  visit  this  morning.  He  had 
seen  Castelnau,  who  was  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of 
the  British  Army— equipment,  artillery,  organization,  and 


*  Due  de  Rohan,  killed  in  action. 
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men,  and  their  extraordinary  aptitude  considering  their 
short  training. 

General  Townshend  *  has  written  to  his  wife  here  saying 
that  he  is  in  the  greatest  comfort,  that  Enver  has  all  the 
virtues,  that  he  goes  into  Constantinople,  that  she  had  best 
go  out  to  him  for  he  can  guarantee  her  a  good  reception, 
and  that  the  Turks  are  devoted  to  the  French. 

Sarrail  has  got  into  bad  odour  and  apparently  with  all 
the  powers  that  be.  He  is  even  accused  of  being  in  with 
the  Salonika  freemasons  !  !  He  wants  a  million  men  to 
carry  out  his  plans,  and  Joffre  is  furious.. 

July  21,  1916. — The  cost  of  the  French  shells  and  their 
ammunition  fired  between  Feb.  21  and  May  31  on  the 
Verdun  Front  alone  was,  taking  the  francs  at  par  value, 
.£31,200,000. 

Arthur  Meyer  wrote  to  me  to  ask  me  to  receive  him, 
for  he  had  a  proposal  to  make  which  he  thought  might  be 
agreeable  to  me.  He  came  this  afternoon.  He  had  seen 
Iswolsky  and  intended  to  see  Tittoni.  His  proposal  was 
that  each  one  should  give  his  views  on  the  two  years’  war, 
to  be  published  on  the  second  anniversary  of  its  declara¬ 
tion !  He  said  that  Le  Gaulois  had  not  formerly  been 
Anglophil  but  it  was  frankly  so  now.  Nothing  could  be 
more  loyal  than  the  conduct  of  England,  etc. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  never  been  interviewed,  nor  had 
I  made  declarations  for  the  Press,  and  that  it  was  now 
too  late  to  change.  Iswolsky  had  spoken  and  consented 
to  publication  conditionally  on  my  doing  ditto.  I  had 
a  friendly  conversation  but  expressed  no  opinions,  and 
I  took  him  to  see  Pauline’s  f  bedroom  and  bed  and 

*  The  defender  of  Kut. 

f  The  British  Embassy  was  formerly  the  property  of  Princess  Pauline 
Borghese,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I. 
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the  salons  and  small  dining-room,  and  we  parted  very 
amicably. 

July  22,  1916. — Arthur  Meyer,  in  recognition  of  my 
courtesy,  will  send  to  me  Le  Gaulois  gratis  ! 

Louis  of  Battenberg  is  here  to  meet  his  daughter  and  her 
husband,  Prince  Andre,*  who  comes  to  plead  for  his 
brother’s  dynasty.  Amy  Paget  has  been  here  en  route 
from  Garibondy :  she  had  recently  seen  Prince  Louis  of 
Battenberg.  Amy  questioned  him  on  the  history  of  the 
eve  of  the  war.  He  said,  what  is  known,  that  Winston 
Churchill  was  away  and  gave  a  free  hand  to  Prince  Louis, 
which  he  used,  to  keep  the  Fleet  mobilized.  He  expressed 
dislike  of  the  Emperor  and  he  related  an  incident  with  him. 
William  confessed  himself  not  to  be  a  great  General,  and 
stated  that  in  military  matters  he  accepted  the  advice  of 
competent  experts  :  but  he  claimed  to  know  all  about  naval 
matters  and  he  produced  plans  of  vessels  which  he  had 
designed.  Prince  Louis  as  an  expert  pointed  out  that  the 
vessels  could  not  float  with  the  guns  placed  where  designed. 
William  got  cross,  swept  away  his  plans,  and  did  not  speak 
to  Prince  Louis  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  His 
naval  manoeuvres  directed  by  himself  were  always  the  dread 
and  anxiety  of  his  naval  officers.  Prince  Louis  dislikes 
him  now  even  more  than  before. 

July  25,  1916. — It  was  a  funny  dinner  last  night. 
Deschanel  opposite,  and  I  flanked  by  Viviani  and  Lamy, 
the  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Academy ;  right  and  left 
of  Deschanel  one  unknown  to  me  and  Me  Robert;  at 
one  end  of  the  table  the  host  and  at  the  other  the  military 
writer  in  the  Echo  de  Paris.  It  was  a  case  of  “  some  in 
rags,  some  in  tags,  and  some  in  velvet  gowns.”  Deschanel 


*  Prince  Andrew  of  Greece. 
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in  a  dinner  jacket,  evening  waistcoat  and  black  satin  tie, 

I  ditto  with  white  waistcoat,  and  Me  Robert  also,  Dupuy 
in  morning  attire— cut-away  coat,  Viviani  ditto  and  blue  tie, 
the  military  expert  in  frock  coat  and  light-coloured  trousers, 
the  unknown  one  in  cut-away  coat  and  dark  trousers,  and 
Lamy  in  the  grey-blue  uniform  of  a  captain  !  I  had  some 
conversation  after  dinner  with  Deschanel.  He  sees  no 
end  to  the  war  this  year.  The  dinner  conversation  was 
noisy  but  not  particularly  interesting.  Deschanel  expressed 
great  admiration  for  our  fighting.  In  a  general  conversation 
after  dinner  there  was  a  discussion,  in  which  the  military 
expert  spoke  as  a  spectator,  as  to  the  amount  of  vitality  in 
the  Hun  Emperor’s  left  arm.  The  expert  had  seen  him 
hoisted  on  to  his  horse. 

X.  is  trying  to  dabble  in  peace  terms,  moved  thereto  by  a 
Hun  prompted  by  Billow.  The  dismissal  of  Sazonow  is 
a  combined  intrigue  by  the  Empress,  the  reactionary,  and 
the  German  parties  in  Russia.  The  Emperor,  like  an 
oriental  potentate  when  he  meditates  disgrace,  is  more 
than  usually  gracious  on  the  eve  of  the  dismissal.  In  this 

case  the  Poles  will  be  the  worse  for  it. 

I  am  going  to  see  Lady  Ripon,  who  has  come  to  Paris 
to  consult  her  doctor.  She  writes  that  she  has  been  very 
unwell. 

July  26,  1916.— I  paid  a  visit  yesterday  afternoon  to  Lady 
Ripon.  She  is  here  until  Sunday  with  Ripon  and  Juliet  * 
She  looks  shockingly  ill  and  says  that  she  is  so.  I  asked 
her  whether  people  in  England  were  less  pessimistic  now 
than  some  months  ago.  She  said  “  Yes.”  Of  the  Irish 
business  Lady  R.  spoke  very  hopefully. 

July  2i,  1916— I  met  Madame  Jean  de  Castellane 
coming  from  Amiens,  where  she  had  been  for  the  day  to 

*  Lady  Juliet  Trevor. 
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see  Jean.  She  brought  a  message  from  him  to  congratulate 
me  on  my  “  few  words  ”  to  the  heroine  of  Loos,  Mile. 
Moreau,  when  I  gave  her  the  medals,  and  to  tell  me  that 
she  had  made  herself  very  agreeable  to  the  British  officers 
at  Loos.  Mme.  Jean  told  me,  but  I  was  not  to  quote  her, 
that  the  French  had  a  bad  day  yesterday,  losing  many  killed 
and  3000  prisoners. 


CHAPTER  II 

AUGUST,  1916 

August  i,  1916. — Walked  at  Bagatelle  with  Murray  of 
Elibank.  M.  said  that  Redmond  and  Carson  are  rowing 
together,  and  that  the  differences  between  Redmond  and 
Lansdowne  were  in  a  great  measure  a  question  of  drafting  : 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  and  priests  of  the  North  of 
Ireland  are  no  longer  in  favour  of  including  Ulster  in 
Home  Rule ;  that  the  loyalists,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
of  the  South  of  Ireland  are  in  terror  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  and 
their  possible  outrages,  and  that  the  majority  of  Orangemen 
and  Roman  Catholics  are  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  with 
Ulster  left  out.  The  House  of  Commons  is  stale  and  no 
longer  represents  the  country,  and  many  of  the  Members 
want  to  turn  out  the  present  Ministry,  but  who  is  to  succeed 
them  ?  Redmond,  who  has  a  brother  and  a  son  at  the 
Front,  has  no  longer  any  hold  over  the  Nationalists,  but 
Devlin  is  working  to  keep  Ireland  quiet. 

August  2,  1916. — Sir  Mark  Sykes  has  been  here  and 
comes  to  luncheon  to-morrow.  I  have  also  had  a  visit 
from  John  Revelstoke,  who  is  on  his  way  to  Aix. 

The  present  conduct  of  the  American  Government  is 
disgusting.  For  electoral  purposes  the  President  is  trying 
to  twist  the  lion’s  tail.  If  that  animal  showed  his  teeth 
the  President  would  collapse.  The  French  Government 
and  Press  ought  to  firmly  declare  solidarity  with  us  in  the 
questions  of  blockade,  seizure  of  mails,  treatment  of  German 

submarines,  whether  combatant  or  so-called  commercial 
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ones.  The  Americans  have  forgotten  the  “  Lusitania,” 
the  “  Persia,”  and  other  such  cases,  and  they  are  not 
wasting  any  crocodile’s  tears  over  the  judicial  murder  of 
Captain  Fryatt. 

August  6,  1916.— The  wife  of  a  British  officer  arrived 
yesterday  via  Havre.  She  was  three  days  on  the  journey 
from  London.  Submarines  in  the  Channel  kept  the  steamer 
at  Southampton,  and  no  passengers  were  allowed  to  leave 
the  ship.  Provisions  were  sent  on  board.  She  saw  a 
torpedoed  vessel  being  towed  into  harbour  with  a  great  list. 
The  Havre  boat  train  arrived  punctually  at  Paris  to-night, 
but  there  was  no  Messenger  by  it. 

Lord  Northcliffe  came  to  luncheon  to-day.  He  is  going 
on  to  Italy  for  a  fortnight.  He  criticized  Asquith,  not 
Lloyd  George,  also  the  Anglo-German  houses,  which  are 
still  many  and  talk  peace  whereas  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
is  war  really  jus qu  au  bout.  The  Anglo-German  Jew  firms 
in  England  and  Cassel  and  such  like  people  are  endeavouring 
to  create  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  and  in  the  Cabinet  there  are 
several  such  short-sighted  persons.  It  will  take  at  least 
two  years’  more  fighting  to  crush  Germany  and  obtain  a 
peace  such  as  we  ought  to  have,  so  as  to  prevent  a  renewal 
of  the  war  in  a  few  years’  time.  All  this  and  more  was  the 
talk  of  Lord  Northcliffe. 

London ,  August  10,  1916. — I  arrived  in  London  last 
night,  and  by  invitation  of  Murray  of  Elibank  I  had 
luncheon  with  him  at  the  Bachelors’  Club  to  meet  Lloyd 
George.  The  other  guests  were  Lord  Cowdray,  Eric 
Drummond,  and  Bonham  Carter. 

The  condition  of  Germany,  her  desire  for  peace,  and 
what  terms  she  would  propose  or  accept  were  discussed. 
Lloyd  George  was  all  for  going  on  until  Germany  went  on 
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her  knees,  but  the  difficult  time  would  be  when  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  Croats  and  Slavs  deserted  Germany  as  an  Ally, 
leaving  only  the  Austrians  with  her.  Germany  might 
appeal  to  America  to  mediate  on  the  terms  of  withdrawing 
from  Belgium  and  retroceding  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France 
conditionally  on  getting  back  the  German  Colonies.  .  .  . 
Would  France  accept,  and  could  we  continue  to  refuse  ? 
I  suggested  that  as  Russia,  France,  England  and  Italy  had 
each  to  be  satisfied,  the  destruction  of  Germany  as  a  World 
Power  was  necessary ,  for  otherwise  war  would  begin  again 
in  a  short  time.  Lloyd  George  evidently  thinks  that 
Germany  may  break  up  from  within. 

After  luncheon  I  went  with  L.  G.  to  the  War  Office, 
and  we  had  some  further  conversation  ;  he  asked  whether 
the  French  appreciated  our  aid  on  the  German  Front, 
which  had  relieved  the  pressure  on  Verdun.  I  said  that 
our  offensive  had  been  all  the  more  appreciated  from  its 
having  been  so  long  delayed  as  to  have  come  at  last  as  a  very 
welcome  surprise,  and  the  French  were  now  full  of  gratitude 
and  praise  of  our  military  performances.  He  starts  to-night 
for  Paris,  and  then  to  see  Haig. 

August  12,  1916. — I  may  possibly  go  to  Mentmore 
to-morrow  for  the  day  and  there  dine  and  sleep,  returning 
here  on  Monday  morning.  I  have  written  a  message 
so  proposing,  which  is  to  be  telephoned  to  Rosebery 
to-morrow  morning. 

I  dined  at  Brooks’s,  where  the  food  was  beastly  and 
the  wineglasses  of  the  thickness  of  a  seltzer  water  bottle. 
Dining  there  was  an  advantage  in  one  respect,  for  one  of 
the  three  other  diners  was  Asquith’s  P.S.,  and  after  dinner 
I  told  him  that  I  should  like  to  see  Asquith  before  I  leave 
London.  He  will  arrange  it  for  a  day  after  Monday,  that 
day  being  a  very  busy  one  for  Asquith. 
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August  14,  1916. — There  was  an  American,  a  pro- 
Entente  one,  at  Mentmore,  Mr.  Beck,  who  has  been 
speechifying  in  our  favour :  he  is  agreeable.  He  told  me 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  are  pro- 
Entente.  Unfortunately  majorities  are  generally  silent 
and  unagitating  ;  the  minorities  are  noisy  and  persistent. 

Rosebery  is  still  for  utilizing  Fisher.  He  is  all  for 
going  jusqu' au  bout ,  no  paix  boiteuse  with  a  war  again  in  a 
short  space.  There  must  be  an  end  of  the  Hohenzollern 
regime . 

I  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  make  advances 
to  Caillaux ;  there  is  already  surprise  and  some  disgust  at 
Paris  at  our  flirting  with  him  and  taking  him  too  seriously. 
He  has  discovered  that  the  anti-British  ticket  does  not  pay, 
so  he  now  poses  as  pro-British,  pro-Russian,  and  drops 
any  talk  of  peace.  If,  as  Dr.  Dillon  prophesies,  he  come 
into  office  he  will  be  anxious  to  secure  our  goodwill,  and 
it  will  be  time  enough  then  to  accept  advances  from  him 
on  conditions.  He  anticipates,  so  he  tells  his  friends,  a 
large  majority  in  his  favour  when  the  Chamber  is  dissolved. 
Is  that  majority  to  be  obtained  by  peace  talk  or  by  war  talk  ? 
He  is  sitting  on  the  fence. 

August  15,  1 9 1 6. — -I  saw  George  Curzon  (of  Kedleston) 
this  morning  on  Aircraft  business.  The  Air  Board  wish  to 
amalgamate  the  Military  and  Naval  offices  at  Paris  :  the 
War  Office  are  willing,  but  the  Admiralty  strongly  object. 
The  present  dual  system  causes  confusion  and  competition 
which  leads  to  increase  of  the  purchase  cost  of  materials. 

I  had  luncheon  with  Arthur  Balfour,  the  other  guests 
being  Robert  Cecil,  Hankey  *  (the  Secretary  to  the  War 
Committee),  and  Balfour’s  Private  Secretary.  R.  Cecil  went 
after  luncheon  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  answer  a 
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question,  and  there  was  some  conversation  between  the 
others  in  the  library. 

Balfour  asked  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  France 
supposing  that  Germany  offered  now  to  evacuate  Belgium 
and  to  retrocede  Alsace-Lorraine.  Would  the  feeling  be 
in  favour  of  accepting  ?  I  said  “  No,”  because  France 
would  require  more  than  such  an  offer.  She  would  not 
give  back  anything  that  she  had  taken  from  Germany  and 
she  was  bound  to  her  Allies  not  to  make  peace  without 
their  concurrence.  Moreover,  the  determination  of  the 
French  people  as  a  whole  was  to  crush  Germany  so  as  to  have 
a  durable  and  not  a  lame  peace.  Balfour  asked  whether 
the  French  would  be  ready  to  go  through  another  winter’s 
campaign.  I  said  “Yes,”  for  recent  successes  had  given 
them  great  encouragement,  and  they  felt  confident  with  the 
aid  of  their  Allies  of  bringing  Germany  to  her  knees. 

Hankey,  with  reference  to  a  possible  American  mediation 
for  an  armistice,  said  that  a  month’s  truce  would  be  a  great 
advantage  for  an  increase  in  our  supply  of  munitions  of  war. 
Balfour  and  I  pointed  out  that  the  Germans  would  stipulate 
for  a  raising  of  the  blockade  for  a  month,  which  Balfour  said 
could  not  possibly  be  accepted  by  us. 

There  was  some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  German 
influence  in  the  Russian  Court  entourage,  and  of  the  success¬ 
ful  intervention  of  the  Empress  and  Rasputin  to  obtain  the 
dismissal  of  Sazonow  on  the  question  of  Poland.  In  answer 
to  questions  put  to  me,  I  said  that  accounts  received  in  France 
from  unofficial  Russian  quarters  and  from  French  officials 
in  Russia  foretell  revolution  in  Russia  immediately  after 
the  war.  The  unreasonableness  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
Ministers  in  regard  to  Roumania  was  also  discussed. 
I  heard,  however,  at  the  Foreign  Office  this  morning  that 
the  Russian  Government  had  ceded  to  the  representations 
of  the  British  and  French  Governments  and  had  accepted 
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the  stipulations  made  by  the  Roumanian  Government,  and 
that  it  was  expected  that  the  agreements  for  the  armed 
co-operation  of  Roumania  with  the  Entente  Allies  would  be 
signed  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

August  1 6,  1916. — Charlie  (Lincolnshire)  was  dining  at 
the  Ritz  with  C.  Swaine  *  and  Tommy  Colebrooke  f  when 
I  was  ordering  dinner.  He  and  I  are  to  have  luncheon 
together  to-morrow. 

I  am  to  see  the  King  at  12.15,  which  may  interfere 
with  my  interview  with  Grey,  appointed  for  12  o’clock. 
However,  I  must  try  for  Grey  immediately  after  Asquith, 
which  is  to  be  at  1 1  a.m. 

August  17,  1916. — At  my  audience  of  the  King  to-day 
H.M.  told  me  that  the  President  of  the  French  Republic 
had  informed  him  of  his  intention  to  confer  on  the  town  of 
Verdun  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Italy  also  intended  to  confer 
decorations  on  the  town  in  recognition  of  its  heroic  defence. 
M.  Poincare  had  asked  whether  the  King  would  do  the 
same.  He  had  replied  that  there  was  no  precedent  for 
conferring  a  British  decoration  either  on  a  town  or  on 
regimental  colours,  but  he  would  consider  the  matter. 
Having  done  so,  he  had  determined  to  give  an  Order  of  the 
Bath  of  a  rank  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  to  be  given  by  the  French  Government.  I  am  to 
inquire  and  inform  H.M.  what  rank  in  the  Legion  of 
Honour  will  be  given. 

The  King  gave  me  an  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  his 
Army,  the  secret  of  which  had  been  well  kept.  Further 
matters  discussed  were  the  determination  of  England  and 
France  to  continue  the  war  to  a  victorious  conclusion, 
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the  condition  of  Russia,  and  the  position  in  the  Balkan 
States  and  Greece.  There  are  rumours  of  an  American 
effort  at  mediation  in  the  air. 

There  were  very  few  tables  engaged  in  the  restaurant 
to-night,  hardly  twenty  people  in  all.  Dining  together 
were  W.  Churchill  and  wife.  My  birthday  dinner  was 
Dick  Molyneux,  Dawnay,*  and  Devonshire,  \  to  which  was 
added  as  an  outsider  H.  Stonor  J  who  was  a  stray  comer. 
Having  ordered  champagne  to  celebrate  my  own  birthday, 
I  found  when  the  bill  came  that  I  was  the  guest  of  the  trio, 
and  I  offered  a  dinner  at  the  Embassy  in  exchange,  but 
the  only  probable  guest  will  be  Devonshire,  who  has  been 
advised  to  come  to  Paris  before  going  to  Canada. 

Dawnay  is  to  arrange  for  me  to  see  French  at  3.15  p.m. 
to-morrow. 

Paris ,  August  19,  1916. — My  journey  hither  was 

uneventful.  Johnnie  Ward  and  Colonel  Burn  were  the 
military  Messengers.  I  was  in  their  state  cabin  for  a  time 
and  then  walked  the  deck.  The  steamer  which  preceded 
ours,  the  “  Onward,”  had  a  full  cargo  of  soldiers.  The 
Channel,  which  was  like  a  fish  pond,  was  full  of  ships  going 
both  up  and  down  that  sea  in  single  and  continuous  lines. 
They  are  held  up  at  night,  and  by  day  they  seem  to  follow 
narrow  lines.  I  was,  for  a  wonder,  treated  with  great 
deference  at  Folkestone :  no  visit  to  the  Aliens’  Office  nor 
examination  of  passport  as  on  the  last  occasion  ! 

August  21,  1916.— I  have  seen  this  evening  Jules  Cambon 
and  Briand.  The  French  public  are  quite  aware  that 
another  winter  campaign  is  necessary.  Briand  concurred 
in  my  rendering  of  public  sentiment.  No  peace  at  any 

*  [Viscount  Downe],  A.D.C.  to  Sir  John  French, 
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price.”  War  to  a  finish  until  German  militarism  has  been 

crushed.  Separate  peaces  impossible. 

Briand  is  perturbed  about  Russia,  and  no  wonder. 
Iswolsky  feels  that  his  position  is  in  danger :  Briand  would 
rather  keep  him  here  than  have  another,  who  might  be 
worse.  A  revolution  in  Russia  after  the  war  is  regarded 
here  as  a  certainty  :  it  may  come  before  then.  Briand  agrees 
that  if  the  reactionaries  showed  signs  of  coming  to  terms 
with  the  Germans  the  Army  would  stop  them. 

Caillaux  and  his  wife  appeared  at  Vichy.  A  crowd  of 
some  6000  people  laid  siege  to  the  hotel  where  they  were 
from  6  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  The  police  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  the  couple  out  by  a  back  way.  I  hope  that 
this  indication  of  Caillaux’s  popularity  will  be  taken  to 
heart  in  England. 

August  22,  1916. — The  state  of  affairs  in  Russia  and  the 
victories  of  the  reactionaries  cause  great  anxiety  here. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  people  or  the  Army  will  allow  the 
Emperor  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Germany. 

I  wonder  what  Dr.  Dillon  will  feel,  if  not  say,  about  his 
favourite  for  office  now  that  public  feeling  has  demonstrated 
itself  about  Caillaux  at  Vichy.  G.’s  reason  for  advising 
Dr.  D.  to  publish  his  interview  with  Caillaux  was,  he  says, 
to  commit  Caillaux  publicly  to  his  statements  in  regard  to 
France’s  Allies  and  the  necessity  to  continue  the  war  until 
Germany  has  been  thoroughly  beaten. 

Jean  de  Gunzburg,  who  is  serving  with  a  British  Field 
Artillery  Brigade  and  has  been  with  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and 
4th  Armies,  was  here  to-day.  He  says  that  the  British 
artillery  now  masters  the  German  artillery  and  everybody 
is  confident  of  final  victory.  It  was  splendid  to  see  Con¬ 
greve,  son  of  the  General,  gallop  his  battery  to  the  attack 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy. 
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August  23,  1916. — The  Murats  (Joachim  and  Cecile) 
have  lost  a  son  killed  at  the  Front,  a  jolly  fat  boy,  Louis. 
Poor  people,  they  were  devoted  to  him,  as  they  are  to  all 
their  sons. 

August  24,  1916. — There  is  great  nervosity  at  the  so- 
called  “  German  Party  ”  at  Petersburg  being  in  office  and 
the  possibility  of  an  inclination  in  Russia  for  peace  on 
moderate  terms.  The  Censorship  in  Russia  allows  the 
publication  of  pro-German  and  anti-British  sentiments. 
X.  confirms  my  belief  that  if  those  now  in  authority  at 
Petersburg  show  an  inclination  to  come  to  terms  with 
Germany  instead  of  crushing  her  militarily  the  Russian 
people  and  the  Russian  Army  will  prevent  it,  were  it  even 
necessary  to  remove  the  Emperor  and  place  another  in  his 
shoes. 

Iswolsky  is  in  fear  and  trembling  of  a  fresh  honour  in  the 
form  of  the  Order  of  the  Boot !  His  departure  would  be 
regretted  in  the  present  circumstances,  for,  notwithstanding 
his  many  shortcomings,  he  has  some  merits.  He  is  for 
goin gjusqu'au  bout. 

August  25,  1916. — I  have  a  copy  of  a  recent  letter  from 
Petersburg.  It  says  that  the  situation  on  the  Austrian 
Front  is  excellent,  and  indifferent  on  the  German  Front. 
The  armies  of  Broussilof,  notwithstanding  their  great 
losses,  are  full  of  confidence  and  go.  Kouropatkin’s  armies 
make  no  progress  and  cannot  pierce  the  German  lines.  There 
are  hesitation  and  wavering  in  the  high  command  which 
discourage  the  subordinate  Generals,  who  are  not  allowed 
any  liberty  of  action.  Kouropatkin  is  not  fit  for  a  command 
in  the  field.  He  might  do  as  Minister  for  War  much  better 
than  General  Chouvaief,  of  whose  capacity  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Alexeieff,  complained  bitterly.  The  dismissal  of 

the  -late  Minister  for  War,  Polivanof,  is  greatly  regretted : 
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it  was  due  to  the  same  influences  as  the  dismissal  of  Sazonow. 
The  Ministers  of  liberal  tendencies  have  been  got  rid  of  one 
after  another,  owing  to  the  antipathy  to  liberalism  of  the 
reactionary  party  impregnated  by  Germanism.  Sazonow 
was  in  favour  of  the  promises  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
in  regard  to  Poland  being  confirmed  by  an  Imperial  Mani¬ 
festo,  M.  Sturmer  desired  to  restrict  the  concessions  to 
Poland  to  certain  municipal  and  provincial  privileges  and 
administrative  decentralization,  without  any  political  auto¬ 
nomy  or  Home  Rule :  the  Emperor  decided  in  favour  of 
Sazonow  and  directed  him  to  draw  up  the  Manifesto. 
Sazonow  asked  the  Emperor  to  authorize  him  to  appoint 
Baron  Schilling  as  adjoint  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  he  went  to  Finland  for  a  holiday.  In  his 
absence,  Sturmer  and  his  friends  worked  the  Emperor 
with  the  aid  of  the  Empress,  and  Sazonow  fell.  Sturmer 
will  no  doubt  declare  very  loudly  his  intention  to  follow  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor,  but  as  he  owes  his  accession  to 
office  to  a  Party  whose  support  is  necessary  to  maintain 
him  in  it,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  by  degrees  the  foreign  policy 
of  Russia  will  not  actually  change  but  will  be  differently 
inspired.  M.  Sturmer  wishes  to  take  as  his  adjoint  M. 
Botkine,  now  Minister  at  Lisbon.  It  was  he  who  shortly 
before  the  war  declared  to  Berchtold  *  that  the  true  interests 
of  Russia  were  with  Austria  and  Germany,  an  alliance  of 
the  three  Emperors :  he  is  clever  and  intriguing.  The 
Transport  question  is  acute.  The  Archangel  route  has 
improved,  but  the  consignments  from  the  United  States 
are  accumulating  at  Vladivostok  and  will  soon  be  stopped. 
The  block  is  at  Icheliabinsk,  the  discharge  by  the  European- 
Russian  railway  system  being  insufficient. 

The  offensive  from  Salonika  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
successful. 

*  Count  Berchtold,  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1914. 
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August  26,  1916. — Edmond  de  Rothschild  is  anxious 
in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  Russia  (as  represented  by 
the  present  Germanophil  Government),  after  taking  all  she 
desires  from  Austria,  coming  to  terms  with  Germany  and 
then  stopping,  folding  her  hands,  and  saying,  “  I  have  done 
my  share.”  He  says  that  the  Russian  Army  depends  upon 
the  officers,  who  are  bureaucrats  and  will  follow  the  behests 
of  the  officials,  and  the  peasants  are  ignorant  and  will 
be  told  that  Russia  has  obtained  all  she  wants.  I  think 
that  Russia  is  ripe  for  revolution,  and  that  an  attempt  to 
come  to  terms  with  Germany  before  Germany  has  been 
crushed  would  bring  the  people  and  the  Army  together 
against  the  German  Party  at  the  Russian  Court.  Let  us 
hope  and  pray  so. 

August  27,  1916. — There  has  evidently  been  dissension 
between  Poincare  and  Briand  on  the  subject  of  the  way  to 
deal  with  King  Constantine.  Poincare  is  for  the  mailed 
fist.  Briand  relies  on  oratorical  persuasion.  The  British 
Government  favour  oratory. 

Jules  Cambon  told  me  that  Iswolsky  is  so  little  confident 
of  his  further  employment  that  he  has  been  considering 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  send  in  his  cap  and  jacket. 
I  doubt  his  doing  so. 

August  29,  1916.— John  Revelstoke  came  this  afternoon 
to  refuse  to  come  to  luncheon  to-morrow,  but  he  accepts 
for  Thursday :  he  remains  until  next  week.  He  has 
noticed  in  financial  quarters  here  anxiety  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Russia,  and  inquiries  were  made  of  him 
as  to  the  peace  inclinations  in  England,  and  “  in  this 
connection  ”  he  referred  to  Caillaux. 

August  30,  1916. — There  was  to  have  been  a  ceremony 
on  Friday  to  invest  Verdun  with  the  decorations.  It  has 
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been  postponed,  but  only  at  7.45  p.m.  Owing  to  indiscre¬ 
tions  many,  it  was  thought  that  the  Germans  had  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  day  and  time  and  would  have  fired  big  shells 
and  dropped  bombs,  so  it  is  put  off  until  some  undefined 
date.  As  various  Senators,  Deputies,  and  others  were 
told  and  invited  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
enemy  became  aware  of  the  intended  function. 

August  31,  1916. — Prince  George  of  Greece  and  his  wife 
and  children  were  at  the  representation  generale  of  the 
cinema  films  of  the  British  performances  in  the  Somme 
and  King  George’s  visit  to  the  Front,  which  was  given  this 
afternoon  at  the  Rejane  Theatre.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
very  pro-Entente. 

Phipps,  who  is  at  Hendaye,  has  been  at  San  Sebastien, 
where  he  learnt  that,  on  August  26,  Furstenberg,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  told  the  Spanish  Minister  of  State 
that  he  had  good  reason  to  know  that  Roumania  would 
never  come  in  against  Austria-Hungary  (the  Agreements 
were  signed  Aug.  17).  He  says  that  the  Roumanian 
Minister  at  Madrid  has  supplied  the  Opera  Bouffe  element 
to  the  situation  by  lending  his  motor  to  the  Austrian 
Military  Attache’s  wife  ;  he  left  for  a  holiday  on  Aug.  20, 
so  he  also  was  in  ignorance  of  what  was  intended. 


CHAPTER  III 

SEPTEMBER,  I  9  I  6 

September  i,  1916. — Matters  in  Greece  are  warming 
up.  Constantine  is  in  a  quandary  and  “  Long  live  the 
King  ”  may  not  meet  with  success  at  the  Elections.  Even 
his  officers  are  beginning  to  kick  against  evacuating  territory 
and  forts  at  the  orders  given  to  them  by  Athens  on  the 
demand  of  the  Hun  Emperor. 

McClure,  the  Times  Rome  correspondent,  came  to 
luncheon.  He  was  interesting.  He  says  that  our  Italian 
friends  have  performed  wonders  in  climbing  and  getting 
up  big  guns  to  what  would  have  been  thought  impossible 
places :  he  has  been  at  the  Front  and  is  going  back  to  it 
after  his  cure  at  Bagnoles,  and  he  has  seen  the  fighting 
The  Neapolitans,  Sicilians,  Ligurians,  Venetians  have 
fought  well,  the  Sardinians  also :  the  Piedmontese  are  not 
keen,  their  prestige  as  the  leaders  of  reunited  Italy  has 
vanished.  The  Milanese  are  half  hearted.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  the  Italians  had  no  heavy  guns  to  cope  with 
the  Austrian  artillery.  Since  then  the  French  Government 
have  supplied  them  with  Creusot  big  guns  and  mortars 
which  are  very  effective.  Roman  society  is,  as  we  know, 
against  the  Entente  Allies,  and  so  is  the  Vatican  from  fear 
of  losing  its  influence  in  Austria  and  Germany,  but  the 
people  in  Italy  are  for  the  war  against  the  hereditary  enemy. 
Steed  accompanied  Lord  Northcliffe  to  the  Italian  Front. 

It  is  odd  that  whilst  King  Constantine  was  kicking  against 
the  Entente  pressure  his  brother  George  was  applauding  at 
the  Theatre  Rejane  a  British  battle  on  the  Somme. 

Sarrail’s  performances  or  inactivities  have  been  much 
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criticized  lately  and  his  recall  has  been  advocated.  The 
matter  was  being  discussed  in  the  French  Cabinet.  His 
friends  objected  to  his  critics  that  it  would  never  do  to 
degommer  the  only  real  Republican  who  has  a  high  Command. 
X.,  who  belongs  to  the  extreme  party,  interposed  saying 
that  had  he  not  been  a  real  Republican  he  would  not  have 
been  given  the  Salonika  Command,  for  his  appointment 
was  not  owing  to  his  merits. 

September  2,  1916.— At  last  we  have  made  a  Naval 
demonstration  at  the  Piraeus,  and  not  before  it  was  wanted. 
Grey  is  perturbed  at  the  possibility  of  a  revolution 
at  Athens  and  the  fall  of  the  King.  If  he  fall  there  will 
not  be  any  desire  here  to  establish  a  Republic  in  Greece. 
The  French  would  be  quite  content  that  his  son  should 
reign  in  his  stead.  He  is  thought  here  not  to  have  German 
proclivities  like  his  father. 

I  paid  a  visit  this  afternoon  to  my  neighbours  at  their 
villa  at  Boulogne-sur-Seine.  He  still  fears  a  separate  peace 
between  Russia  and  Germany.  I  do  not  believe  the 
possibility  of  it,  though  the  present  Germanophil  Ministry 
at  Petersburg  might  wish  to  come  to  terms  with  Germany 
so  as  to  squash  any  prospect  of  reforms  in  Russia. 

September  3,  1916— I  met  this  morning  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Greek  King.  He  asked  what  the  Fleets 
are  doing.  “  Looking  on,”  I  said,  “  at  what  is  going  on.” 

Briand  and  his  assistants  are  all  “  out  of  town.” 

Lloyd  George  and  eight  others  are  to  dine  here  on 
Thursday— a  man  dinner.  I  hope  to  get  Briand  and  some 
of  his  partners. 

September  4,  1916. — To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  a  Republic  just  after  the  battle  of  Sedan  in 
1870:  the  day  is  not  being  noticed  in  any  way. 
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Although  the  days  and  months  go  quickly  by  it  will  be 
many  a  month  yet  before  peace  will  be  in  sight.  Here 
American  mediation  will  not  be  welcomed.  I  hope,  but 
I  can  only  hope,  that  it  will  be  cold-shouldered  elsewhere. 
It  will  be  an  outrage  to  foresight  and  common  sense  if  we 
allow  our  vital  interests  to  be  made  the  plaything  of  a 
President  in  quest  of  an  electoral  cry.  We  ought  to  say 
in  civil  terms :  “  What  have  we  to  do  with  mediation  ? 
Get  thee  behind  us  ;  if  the  enemy  want  peace  let  him  come 
to  terms  with  his  adversary.” 

Foxy  Ferdinand  has  over-foxed  himself.  We  are  the 
only  people  who  would  believe  him.  We  believed  Con¬ 
stantine  also,  but  now  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade 
his  own  subjects  to  believe  him.  He  may  be  one  of  those 
who  will  be  in  want  of  a  situation — is  well  connected  and 
has  been  a  King,  can  talk  French,  English,  German,  Danish 
and  Greek,  accustomed  to  travelling,  and  knows  the  chief 
Capitals  of  Europe. 

September  5,  1916.— A  dinner  here  of  seventeen  to-night 
for  Lloyd  George. 

Seely*  and  his  son  from  the  Front  have  been  here. 
The  news  from  the  battlefields  continues  to  be  good.  It 
is  cold  as  winter. 

A  luncheon  by  Briand  in  honour  of  Lloyd  George. 
Only  nine.  His  colleague  Montagu, f  War,  Marine, 
Lloyd  G.’s  interpreter,  Tissier,  and  Albert  Thomas.  Quite 
a  cheery  party. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Foreign  Office  has  much  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  policy  of  this  country.  I  notice  suspicion  in 
England  of  the  designs  of  France  in  Greece  to  set  up  a 
Republic  there.  If  one  were  established  it  would  soon 

*  Major-General  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Seely,  C.B. 

f  Mr.  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.,  Financial  Secretary  to  Treasury,  1914-1916. 
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break  up  into  several  particles.  Imagine  half  a  dozen 
or  more  Greek  Republics  !  That  could  not  suit  France. 
The  French  do  not  love  Constantine,  but  if  by  some  unfore¬ 
seen  event  he  disappeared  they  would  wish  his  son  to  reign 
in  his  stead.  A  French  naval  officer  (and  this  is  true) 
wrote  from  Greek  waters  that  it  was  reported  that  one  of 
the  demands  of  the  French  and  British  Governments  was 
the  eloignement  of  the  Queen  with  other  Germans,  and  that 
the  King  was  disposed  to  consent ! 

A  dinner  of  eighteen  here  to-night.  Lloyd  George, 
Montagu,  Roques,  Albert  Thomas,  von  Donop,*  a  British 
Admiral,  some  officers  from  London,  and  two  from 
G.H.Q.,  one  of  whom  brought  civil  messages  from  Haig. 
The  others  from  London,  besides  those  already  named, 
were  General  Headlam,  General  Du  Cane,  who  is  to 
command  an  Army  or  an  Army  Corps,  and  Col.  Sir  A.  Lee, 
M.P.,  and  quelques  seigneurs  sans  importance. 

September  6,  1916. — A  luncheon  of  24  at  the  Ministry 
of  War :  the  British  Ministerial  and  Military  elements 
of  last  night’s  dinner,  the  Minister  for  War,  M.  Painleve, 
and  French  Artillery  and  Munitions  experts  and  M. 
Thomas.  The  Military  are  satisfied  with  the  progress  at 
the  Front. 

Lloyd  George  goes  to-morrow  to  Verdun,  comes  back 
to  Paris  on  Friday  when  he  will  go  to  Fontainebleau  for  a 
few  days’  rest,  and  after  that  to  G.H.Q. 

Jonnart  has  complained  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
explosion  of  the  munitions  depot  near  Calais  in  June,  the 
sheds  are  being  rebuilt  on  the  same  emplacement  and  as 
close  together  as  before,  and  that  another  disaster  will  be 
probable.  Roques  is  to  write  to  Lloyd  George  on  the 
subject,  and  I  have  sent  the  complaint  to  Haig. 

*  Major-General  Sir  S.  von  Donop,  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance. 
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September  8,  1916. — I  think  that  Sarrail  is  doomed 
and  that  Gouraud  will  command  in  his  stead.  The  Rou¬ 
manians  are  displeased  at  our  inactivity  from  Salonika, 
which  is  not  surprising.  Most  of  the  Greek  big  guns  have 
passed  by  magic  to  the  Bulgarians,  and  every  facility  has 
been  given  to  German  spying  and  intrigue. 

One  of  the  Air  Board,  Baird,  M.P.,  came  from  Chingford 
to  Paris  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter !  The  aeroplane 
driven  by  a  naval  officer.  Chingford  to  Folkestone,  37 
minutes :  crossing  the  Channel,  1 1  minutes  :  the  French 
coast  to  Paris,  87  minutes.  Total  distance,  240  miles. 
Baird  has  been  the  round  of  the  Paris  precautions  against 
aircraft,  which  he  says  might  well  be  adopted  for  London  : 
it  is  only  a  question  of  money  and  organization.  We  are 
far  behind  the  French.  Perhaps  in  a  year’s  time  we  may 
be  on  an  equality  with  them. 

Dieppe ,  September  10,  1916. — The  20th  Army  Corps 
is  round  about  this  place,  not  actually  here,  but  with  Head¬ 
quarters  at  Eu  and  in  the  neighbourhood ;  they  have 
come  from  the  Front  for  a  rest.  There  was  a  concert  and 
a  “  champagne  ”  in  honour  of  General  Balfourier  and  his 
officers  at  the  Mairie  yesterday.  It  was  he  who  by  order 
of  Castelnau  saved  Verdun. 

The  deficiency  in  the  birth-rate  in  France  has  become 
very  serious.  In  the  two  years  19 14-15  there  was  a 
decrease  of  1,000,000.  Of  course  there  were,  owing  to 
the  war,  absences  of  potential  fathers,  but  to  make  up  for 
the  lost  opportunities  will  be  difficult,  even  if  tried.  England 
is  expected  to  provide  financial  aid  and  organization  to 
reinstate  the  fugitives  from  the  devastated  provinces  and 
to  advance  money  for  starting  the  industries  again.  I 
believe  that  the  French  Government  have  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  Belgium  shall  not  enter  into  commercial  agree- 
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ments  with  Germany,  but  in  return  for  that  engagement  the 
Belgians  will  naturally  expect  to  have  the  means  of  disposing 
in  the  French  market,  on  favourable  terms,  of  the  goods 
which  formerly  they  sold  to  the  Germans :  there  will  then 
be  an  outcry  by  the  French  manufacturers  in  the  North 
of  France  at  Belgian  competition  with  them.  Another 
question  is,  What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  young  men  who 
when  they  were  mobilized  were  preparing  for  learned 
professions — bar,  medicine,  science,  ecole  poly  technique , 
ponts  et  chaussees ,  universities,  and  how  are  the  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  be  disposed  of? 
Many  will  be  unfit  to  resume  their  former  occupations, 
many  will  be  unwilling  to  do  so. 

September  1 1,  1916. — It  is  put  about  by  George  of  Greece 
that  Constantine  has  telegraphed  to  him  that  he  is  with  us, 
but  his  acts  belie  him.  He  is  like  a  child  who  has  to  take  a 
disagreeable  medicine :  he  puts  off  the  dose  as  long  as  he 
can  ;  he  goes  on  hoping  for  a  great  German  or  even  a 
Bulgarian  victory,  in  the  event  of  which  he  would  ultimately 
not  be  the  gainer  which  he  imagines. 

September  12,  1916. — Lloyd  George  after  his  visit  to 
Verdun  on  Thursday  returned  to  Paris  on  Friday  night. 
He  was  to  have  gone  to  Fontainebleau,  but  Lord  Reading 
arrived.  They  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Paris  and 
left  together  on  Monday  for  G.H.Q.  Lloyd  George’s 
speech  at  Verdun  has  touched  the  French  immensely. 

September  13,  1916. — The  following  information  comes 
from  Madrid.  Lord  Northcliffe  was  three  days  in  the 
north  of  Spain  and  took  what  he  saw  there  as  typical  of 
Spanish  opinion,  which  it  is  not.  The  Hun  Emperor’s 
letter  to  the  King  of  Spain  by  submarine  was  most  unwel¬ 
come,  and  the  King  has  not  answered  it.  Urrutia  is  coming 
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to  luncheon,  so  I  may  have  some  information  of  interest. 
Maura’s  *  speech  bidding  for  office  means  that  if  France 
will  give  Tangier  to  the  Spanish  Zone,  and  be  in  other 
respects  accommodating,  the  attitude  of  Spain  towards  the 
Entente  will  be  entirely  changed.  To  get  the  shoal  of 
Germans  out  of  Spain  and  put  a  stop  to  the  harbouring 
and  feeding  of  German  submarines  in  Spanish  waters 
would  be  cheap  at  the  price  of  Tangier,  but  I  doubt  the 
French  seeing  their  way  to  make  the  concession. 

Later. — My  Spanish  guest  does  not  think  that  Spain  will 
join  the  Entente,  but  its  Army  is  beginning  to  realize  that 
Germany  will  not  be  victorious  to  any  great  extent.  The 
King  still  thinks,  as  he  did  in  September  1914,  that  he 
will  play  the  part  of  mediator  and  that  the  Peace  Congress 
will  be  at  Madrid.  Iswolsky,  who  is  very  communicative, 
told  my  guest  that  the  Salonika  offensive  had  been  delayed 
by  want  of  preparation,  but  was  to  begin  yesterday,  and  that 
Gouraud  would  succeed  Sarrail  if  the  latter  do  not  “  march,” 
and  would  have  succeeded  him  before  now  had  it  not  been 
for  Sarrail’s  Rue  de  Valois  friends.  My  information  is 
that  nothing  can  be  extracted  from  Sarrail  as  to  what  he 
has  done,  is  doing  and  means  to  do. 

One  of  the  German  telegrams  says  yesterday  :  “  Au  nord 
de  la  Somme  la  bataille  s’est  ravivee :  entre  Combles  et 
la  Somme  nos  troupes  se  trouvent  engagees  dans  une  lutte 
penible .”  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  Germans  make  such 
an  admission. 

The  Military  Attache  has  seen  Mrs.  Townshend  to-day. 
Her  husband  has  made  friends  with  Enver.  He  wanted 
to  go  home  on  parole  not  to  fight  again  in  this  war.  This 
was  refused  by  the  authorities  at  home.  He  now  wants 
to  be  interned  in  Spain.  He  is  very  well  treated  and 
allowed  to  move  about  just  as  he  likes. 

*  Leader  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
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September  14,  1916. — The  surrender  of  Cavalla  by  order 
is  a  nice  business  !  Yet  there  are  people  in  England  to 
defend  Constantine — the  difficulty  of  his  position,  etc. — 
the  truth  being  that  he  still  hopes  that  Germany  may  win 
and  that  he  will  then  get  his  reward,  viz.,  a  piece  of  Servia 
and  a  piece  of  Albania,  but  Bulgaria  would  get  back  what 
Greece  took  in  1913  whatever  may  have  been  the  promises 
of  the  Hun  brother-in-law. 

An  interesting  piece  of  stale  information  has  come  to  my 
knowledge.  Just  before  the  flight  to  Bordeaux,  when 
Joffre  proposed  retiring  behind  Paris  and  French  was 
prepared  to  stand  if  properly  supported  by  the  French, 
which  he  had  not  been,  Briand  said  that  unless  French’s 
proposal  were  adopted  he  would  not  go  to  Bordeaux.  It 
was  adopted  and  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  was  fought  and 
won. 

September  16,  1916. — Cavalla,  viz.,  the  surrender  by 
order  of  Constantine  of  the  Greek  Corps  d\ Armee  or 
Division  at  Cavalla  and  their  internment  in  Germany,  is 
a  good  case  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Entente  and  to  Greece 
herself ! 

We  are  getting  on  splendidly  on  the  Somme.  The 
new  turret  motor  steam-rollers  *  are  a  disagreeable  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  Huns  :  they  are  now  crying  out  that  we  are 
killing  as  many  of  them  as  we  can  by  the  superiority  of  our 
artillery  and  Air  Service  and  that  it  is  butchery.  Of  course 
it  is,  and  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  such  barbarians. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  be  very  firm  with  our  American 
cousins.  They  don’t  mean  fighting.  They  prefer  making 
vast  sums  of  money  individually  and  doing  a  roaring  trade 
with  us.  If  we  show  hesitation  in  regard  to  the  new 
American  retaliatory  law  we  shall  encourage  the  President 

*  First  appearance  of  the  “  Tanks  ”  on  the  Somme. 
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to  do  some  electoral  bluff ;  and  he  may  take  some  step, 
relying  on  our  giving  way,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
for  him  to  retrace,  and  we  cannot  give  way  about  the 
blockade. 

September  17,  1916. — The  Roumanians  are  very  sore  at 
Sarrail  not  having  taken  a  strong  offensive.  They  attribute 
their  defeats  in  the  Dobrudja  to  his  not  having  done  so. 

The  state  of  anarchy  in  Greece  gets  daily  worse.  The 
King  is  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  who  do  not  want  to 
fight,  and  in  Greece  proper  they  are  many,  including 
himself.  Cavalla  is  like  an  Opera  Bouffe. 

I  went  to  Versailles  to-day,  had  luncheon  at  the  Trianon, 
walked  in  the  reserved  part  of  the  grounds  for  three  hours 
and  saw  the  fountains  play.  It  was  for  that  sight  that  a 
charge  of  50  centimes  (except  for  soldiers)  was  made  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  fountains  did  not  all 
play  at  the  same  time.  They  began  at  the  bottom  of  the 
park  and  then  up  the  terraces  to  the  level  of  the  chateau 
and  then  down  to  the  big  amphitheatre  below  the  Hotel 
des  Reservoirs.  There  were  over  30,000  onlookers  there. 
Judging  by  Versailles  to-day  there  is  no  such  thing  as  war ! 
The  number  of  soldiers  about  was  the  only  sign  of  it. 

There  is  nervousness  lest  Russia  make  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany.  The  “  scrap  of  paper  ”  episode  has  shaken 
the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  each  of  the  parties  to  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  Sept.  1914  (to  hang  together  and  not  to  make 
separate  peaces)  is  suspicious  of  an  intention  of  one  or  more 
of  his  partners  to  be  false  to  his  word.  I  cannot  think  that 
the  Russian  Armies  or  the  people  would  allow  the  Emperor 
to  make  peace  with  Germany  even  if  the  Empress  and 
Rasputin  prevailed  upon  him  to  wish  to  do  so. 

The  Nationalists  here  do  not  count  for  much.  They 
dislike  us.  They  say  that  France  is  being  ruined  whilst 
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we  are  being  enriched  by  the  war  which  we  consequently 
wish  to  protract,  and  the  longer  it  lasts  the  more  certain 
we  are  to  get  into  our  hands,  and  keep  in  our  hands  after 
the  war,  all  the  commerce  of  the  world  :  that  we  are  charging 
enormous  freights  for  carrying  our  coal,  which  we  are 
selling  at  exorbitant  prices,  as  well  as  iron  and  steel.  They 
ignore  the  fact  that  our  Fleet  prevented  the  German  Fleet 
from  blockading  the  French  ports  and  our  command  of  the 
seas  has  enabled  France  to  obtain  supplies,  allowing  her 
to  continue  the  war,  and  that  our  Expeditionary  Corps, 
which  helped  the  French  to  win  the  battle  of  the  Marne, 
has  become  a  large  Army  without  which  France  would 
probably  be  overrun  by  the  Germans.  The  Nationalists 
complain  of  the  hard  terms  we  make  for  loans  and  of  our 
insisting  on  having  a  gold  deposit  as  a  part  security.  We 
have  advanced  £400,000,000  to  our  Allies  on  moderate 
terms  considering  the  times.  Where  would  France  be 
were  it  not  for  our  credit  ?  However,  what  the  Nationalists 
say  or  whether  they  believe  what  they  say  does  not  really 
matter. 

September  18,  1916. — Grahame  has  sent  to  me  L'ldea 
Nazionale  of  Sept.  10  in  which  is  published  a  map  to 
illustrate  the  claims  of  Italy  when  peace  comes. 

King  Constantine  accepted  the  stipulation  that  he  was 
to  have  a  Cabinet  of  Affairs,  a  non-political  combination. 
He  has  got  rid  of  Zaimis  and  Co.  and  has  appointed  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Ministers  of  Germanophil  inclinations.  As  his 
General  Staff,  like  himself,  does  not  want  to  fight,  even  in 
defence  of  Greek  territory,  against  Germans  or  Bulgarians, 
the  Greek  Staff  and  their  adherents  in  the  Army,  who  are 
many,  will  be  ready  to  defend  him  against  a  popular  rising 
(an  easier  enemy  to  meet),  so  his  throne  is  moderately  safe 
for  the  present.  The  French  Press  is  warming  up  against 
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him  :  perhaps  the  British  Press  will  before  long  follow  suit. 
Even  Clemenceau  is  now  anti-Greek. 

I  saw  Briand  yesterday.  He  does  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  a  separate  peace  between  Russia  and  Germany, 
even  if  the  Emperor  were  persuaded — which  is  not  probable 
— by  his  Germanophil  Ministers  to  desire  to  come  to 
separate  terms  with  the  Hun  Ruler. 

September  20,  1916. — Our  armoured  so-called  “  Tanks  ” 
were  a  great  surprise  to  the  French  public  and  a  very 
disagreeable  one  to  the  Huns.  The  Military  Attache  says 
that  the  French  Military  authorities  knew  of  them  :  I  rather 
doubt  it. 

Sir  H.  Norman  is  established  here  to  look  after  inventions. 
He  claims  to  know  all  about  our  caterpillar  Tanks  and  to 
have  the  specifications  of  them.  He  showed  me,  first, 
photographs  taken  by  aircraft  observers  of  enemy  and  our 
trenches,  and  then  the  maps  reproduced  from  them,  such 
maps  being  printed  at  the  rate  of  2000  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  developing  the  photographs. 
At  one  point  in  the  map  our  and  the  enemy  trenches  are 
only  40  yards  apart.  He  also  showed  a  photograph  of  the 
explosion  of  a  shell  exactly  like  the  bouquet  in  fireworks. 

The  enthusiastic  reception  given  yesterday  in  the 
Chamber  to  Briand’s  speech  against  a  lame  peace,  and  the 
resolution  for  it  to  be  placarded  throughout  the  country 
passing  by  a  majority  of  421  to  26  votes,  must  have  been 
a  shock  to  the  Pacifists.  Caillaux  was  an  absentee  on  leave. 
Briand’s  praise  of  British  efforts  ought  to  reduce  the  number 
of  the  fly-gulpers  here  who  swallow  the  Nationalist  and 
Vatican-inspired  talk  in  France  in  depreciation  of  what 
England  has  done  and  is  doing. 

Briand  was  in  splendid  spirits  yesterday  evening,  and 
no  wonder. 
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Indemnities  were  recently  discussed.  My  idea  with 
regard  to  eventual  indemnities  from  Germany  is  that  they 
would  have  to  be  obtained  by  the  German  Government 
selling  to  syndicates  the  State  railways  and  forests,  but  no 
subject  of  Germany’s  present  enemies  should  take  shares 
in  such  syndicates’  undertakings,  and  the  chief  ports  of 
Germany  would  have  to  be  held  in  order  that  her  present 
adversaries  should  collect  the  Customs  as  security  for  the 
due  payments  by  Germany  until  the  indemnities  have 
been  liquidated.  But  we  are  a  long  way  off  at  present 
from  indemnity  calculations. 

I  think  that  Sarrail  is  really  on  the  move  now  forward. 
If  he  does  not  go  that  way  he  will  be  “  ungummed  ”  in 
spite  of  his  Rue  de  Valois  friends.  Roumania  wanted  to 
rush  Transylvania,  and  got  a  nasty  kick  behind  which  ought 
to  bring  her  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  what  her  duty  to 
her  Allies  is. 

September  22,  1916. — How  will  the  Pacifists  explain 
away  the  vote  in  the  Chamber  of  421  to  26  for  the  affichage 
of  Briand’s  speech,  in  which  he  praised  British  efforts  and 
nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast  for  war  jusqu' au  bout.  Their 
saviour  of  France,  Caillaux,  realized  for  once  at  all  events 
what  the  position  was  and  stayed  away  by  permission. 
There  was  another  scene  in  the  Chamber  yesterday  when 
the  small  peace-at-any-price  and  association-with-German- 
brothers  party  had  a  bad  time.  One  of  that  party,  Longuet, 
is  a  grandson  of  Karl  Marx.  When  the  French  Government 
were  at  Bordeaux  he  was  a  candidate  for  employment  with 
British  troops,  preferably  Indians,  as  interpreter.  As  he 
was  a  Deputy  Millerand  thought  it  difficult  to  refuse,  but 
I  stood  the  shot  and  declined  to  receive  Longuet,  who 
desired  to  make  a  profession  of  Anglican  faith.  He  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  the  employment  which  he  hoped 
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for.  He  is  an  associate  of  revolutionary  Indians  in 
France. 

September  24,  1916.— No  boat  from  Southampton  to-day 
and  none  out  of  Havre  :  and  no  women  or  children  allowed 
to  cross  yesterday  by  Boulogne  route.  It  is  splendid  our 
having  bagged  two  Zeppelins  out  of  the  six  raiders,  and 
such  a  pity  that  both  were  burnt. 

September  25,  1916. — The  Havre  route  is  open  again. 
I  have  the  following  account,  from  a  French  source,  of  the 
capture  by  German  torpedo  boats  of  the  Dutch  vessel 
“  Prinz  Hendrick,”  bound  from  Flushing  to  Gravesend. 
As  soon  as  the  ship  got  outside  territorial  waters  she  was 
surrounded  and  boarded  by  the  German  boats’  crews. 
It  was  done  so  unexpectedly  and  rapidly  that  those  on  the 
“  Prinz  Hendrick  ”  had  not  time  to  think.  The  wife  of  the 
French  Messenger  got  rid  of  some  letters  which  he  was 
carrying,  but  of  nothing  else.  The  British  F.O.  Messenger 
threw  overboard  the  bag  containing  despatches,  but  it 
floated  and  I  suppose  was  secured  by  the  Germans,  who 
appeared  to  have  been  informed  of  the  names  of  the  French 
and  British  Messengers  and  of  the  numbers  of  their  cabins, 
for  they  went  for  them  at  once.  There  was  a  further  and 
more  thorough  search  at  Zeebrugge  where  the  Dutch 
vessel  was  taken.  The  French  and  British  Messengers  were 
detained  as  prisoners.  The  wife  of  the  French  Messenger 
was  set  free.  Why  was  not  the  bag  containing  despatches 
weighted  so  as  to  sink  at  once  as  ordered  ? 

September  26,  1916. — What  splendid  news!  Combles 
and  Thiepval  taken  by  us,  and  a  lot  of  German  prisoners  ! 

There  are  rumours  that  Stiirmer’s  position  is  already 
shaken  and  that  he  may  be  succeeded  by  a  good  man,  viz., 
Giers,  the  Ambassador  at  Rome.  I  fear  that  the  news  is 
too  good  to  be  true. 
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I  met  Cruppi  *  to-day.  He  was  one  of  Caillaux  s 
ardent  friends.  He  denied  him  more  than  thrice,  and 
ridiculed  the  possibility  of  his  having  any  weight.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  harm  done  by  Delcasse. 

September  28,  1916.— Dr.  Dillon  imagined  that  if  he 
had  been  sent  to  Bulgaria  he  would  have  settled  everything 
in  our  favour,  but  Ferdinand  was  already  secured.  When 
it  was  found  that  Constantine  would  not  march  advances 
were  made  to  Ferdinand.  Each  side  gave  away  in  prospectu 
what  did  not  belong  to  the  offerer.  It  was  a  foolish  game 
because  it  did  not  have  the  expected  effect.  I  met  the 
Grand  Duchess  Anastasie  this  morning  at  Smith’s.  She 
took  me  aside  and  said  that  what  England  ought  to  do  is  to 
buy  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Turks  and — what  she  did  not 
mention — place  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  at  the  disposal  of 
Russia ! 

Rumours  of  mediation  come  from  England.  Mediation 
would  not  be  listened  to  here,  and  there  has  been  no  question 
of  an  armistice.  At  present  the  Germans  cannot  offer 
any  acceptable  basis,  or  rather  bases  acceptable  to  all  the 
Entente  Allies.  How  can  they  give  the  satisfaction  which 
Roumania,  Italy  and  Russia  must  insist  on  to  justify  them¬ 
selves  to  their  people,  let  alone  France,  Belgium  and  our¬ 
selves  ?  Even  if  the  British  Government  were  willing  to 
make  peace  on  such  terms  as  Germany  might  be  willing 
to  offer,  is  it  likely  that  the  people  and  our  Colonials  would 
consent  ?  I  don’t  believe  in  peace  within  the  next  twelve 
months. 

September  'ly,  1916. — Lloyd  George’s  statements  to  the 
American  pressman  reported  in  to-day’s  Daily  Mail  ought  to 

*  Senator  and  Counsellor,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  in  various  Governments. 
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be  sufficient  warning  to  the  American  people  that  any 
proposal  by  President  Wilson  for  mediation  and  armistice 
must  fail :  it  also  indicates  that  Lloyd  George  will  not  be  a 
consenting  party  to  any  lame  peace,  and  is  notice  to  those 
of  his  colleagues  who  hesitate,  or  sit  on  the  fence  between 
fighting  on  to  a  crushing  victory  over  the  Germans  and 
coming  to  terms  with  the  Huns  on  what  is  termed  an 
honourable  peace,  that  he  will  quit  the  Cabinet  rather  than 
give  way,  and  that  he  will  in  such  event  stump  the  country 
against  Pacifist  inclinations.  What  will  be  the  attitude 
of  his  colleagues  ?  Perhaps  Lloyd  George’s  lead  will  bring 
over  to  a  determined  attitude  towards  American  intervention 
or  mediation  those  who  are  weak-kneed.  I  hope  so. 

Bethmann-Hollweg’s  *  speech  will  have  the  advantage  to 
us  of  hardening  the  hearts  of  our  people  by  showing  to  them 
that  the  Germans  are  minded  to  destroy  our  independence 
of  them,  and  that  we  must  consequently  make  that  impossible 
by  going  with  the  French  jusqu  au  bout  and  not  listening 
to  any  mediation  or  German  whinings  and  professions  of 
good  faith.  Well  done,  Bethmann !  for  he  has  thrown 
in  his  lot  with  the  German  extremists.  The  new  Belgian 
Minister  came  to  see  me  to-day.  He  is  apprehensive  of  the 
Germanophil  Russian  Party  at  Petersburg  getting  the 
upper  hand  and  persuading  the  Emperor,  not  actually  to 
make  a  separate  peace,  but  to  come  to  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  Hun  Emperor  about  Poland,  and  then  to  mark 
time  militarily  and  plead  as  a  reason  for  so  doing  the  want 
of  munitions  of  war  which  Russia  expected  to  be  furnished 
by  France  and  England. 

*  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  German  Chancellor. 


CHAPTER  IV 

OCTOBER  I916 

Dieppe ,  October  1,  1916. — Nothing  could  have  been 
more  forbidding  than  the  weather  when  I  left  Paris  yester¬ 
day  morning,  but  it  cleared  up  and  we  had  a  very  fine 
afternoon,  and  to-day  promises  well.  There  are  some 
700  German  prisoners  of  war  here  with  P.  G.  painted  on 
their  jackets  ;  we  watched  some  of  them  unloading  cargoes 
of  timber  boards  from  Sweden  and  Norway  and  oats  and 
bars  of  steel  from  the  United  States.  A  good  many  ships 
are  waiting  to  be  unloaded,  for  there  is  not  sufficient  accom¬ 
modation.  A  large  depot  of  British  shells  and  ammunition 
is  to  be  established  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  a 
branch  line  has  been  laid  by  the  British  Government  to 
take  all  manner  of  stores,  horses,  etc.,  from  alongside  the 
quays  to  the  main  line  without  going  to  the  town  station. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  shell  and  ammunition  supplies 
will  not  be  concentrated,  for  the  Germans  are  sure  to  learn 
of  the  depots  here,  and  there  might  be  a  disaster  like  the 
one  near  Calais  in  July. 

The  German  prisoners  look  well  fed  and  seem  contented. 
The  Government  charge  ship-brokers  6  frs.  75  cents  a  day 
for  their  hire,  and  of  that  sum  give  the  prisoner  25  cents. 
Amongst  the  private  prisoners  there  are  doctors,  not 
ranked  as  such,  artists,  clerks  and  rentiers ,  who  have  to 
carry  sacks  of  coal,  etc.,  boards,  bars  of  steel,  etc.  French 
boys  of  12,  14  and  16,  who  help,  get  5  frs.  a  day,  and 
women  and  girls  who  sew  up  the  mouths  of  the  sacks  the 
same. 
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I  have  seen  the  announcement  in  the  Daily  Mail  of 
Ronald  Graham’s  appointment  as  an  Under-Secretary  at 
the  Foreign  Office  :  I  am  very  glad  indeed,  and  I  hope  that 
he  will  be  a  very  great  success. 

I  had  a  talk  with  the  French  Base  Commandant :  he 
told  me  that  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Corps  d'Armee  of  Rouen  to  the  danger  of  establishing 
a  large  depot  of  shells,  etc.,  in  a  concentrated  position  and 
in  one  so  easily  discoverable  by  aircraft  as  the  open  ground 
selected  here,  near  the  branch  line.  The  answer  which  he 
received  was  that  the  matter  had  been  arranged  between 
the  French  and  British  Headquarters.  The  Messenger 
due  in  Paris  to-night  is  detained  at  Southampton,  and  the 
departure  of  the  steamer  is  postponed  owing,  we  are  told, 
to  a  vessel  having  been  torpedoed  in  the  Havre  Harbour. 

Paris ,  October  2,  1916. — Lloyd  George’s  declarations 
to  the  American  Pressmen  have  produced  an  extraordinarily 
good  effect  here,  and  I  am  indeed  pleased. 

The  Venizelos  plans  are  said  to  be  to  summon  to  Crete 
the  dissolved  Chamber,  in  which  he  had  a  majority ;  this 
Chamber  would  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  anything  done  by 
the  existing  Chamber,  at  the  instance  of  the  King,  in  the 
way  of  voting  against  a  declaration  of  war.  The  funds  to 
carry  on  the  Provisional  Government  will  be  the  Customs 
of  the  Venizelist  Islands. 

October  3,  1916. — From  a  reliable  source  I  gather  that 
of  our  thirteen  Tanks  used  on  the  Somme  none  have 
been  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  most  of  them  are  only 
wounded :  they  failed  in  the  expectations  held  of  them, 
in  front  of  the  Guards,  owing  to  the  sticky  ground  into 
which  they  sank :  this  accounts  for  the  heavy  casualties 
suffered  by  the  Guards.  From  the  same  source  of  inform- 
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ation  I  hear  that  the  Tanks  can  be  improved :  their  motive 
force  must  be  increased  for  they  cannot  climb  sufficiently 
well  to  get  them  out  of  steep  difficulties,  but  with  all  their 
failings  they  have  created  a  funk  amongst  the  Germans. 

I  had  an  unexpected  visit  this  afternoon  from  Philip 
Sassoon  accompanied  by  one  of  Haig  s  Staff :  they  brought 
civilities  but  no  particular  message  from  him ;  everything  is 
going  on  satisfactorily.  They  asked  whether  here  there  is 
contentment  with  what  the  British  are  doing,  and  what  the 
feeling  in  the  public  is :  I  said  that  notwithstanding  the 
croakings  of  some  ignorant  busy-bodies  everything  is  going 
well.  They  asked  whether  Briand’s  position  is  well  assured  : 

I  said  that  Lloyd  George’s  declarations  rightly  reproduced 
the  situation. 

The  Messenger  arrived  yesterday  instead  of  on  Sunday : 
he  was  hung  up  at  Southampton  from  Saturday  night  until 
Monday  late  in  the  evening,  a  large  mine-field  having  been 
laid  by  a  German  submarine  off  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I 
received  this  morning  a  letter  posted  in  London  on  Thurs¬ 
day  last  in  the  afternoon,  viz.,  almost  six  days  on  the  road. 

October  5,  1916. — The  Morning  Post  has  been  attacking 
Lloyd  George  as  a  result  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  Front : 
he  left  here  with  Reading  and  the  French  interpreter :  I 
don’t  know  where  he  could  have  picked  up  others  to  make 
a  party  of  fourteen  to  invade  Foch  at  luncheon.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  he  discussed  with  his  host  how  it  was  that  the 
British  losses  so  far  exceeded  the  French  casualties  in 
the  Somme  fighting,  given  the  fact  that  the  British  now 
have  a  sufficiency  of  shells,  etc. ;  the  answer  was  that  the 
British  had  more  difficult  ground  and  a  larger  enemy  force 
to  deal  with,  and  that  probably  the  British  exposed  them¬ 
selves  unnecessarily  and  the  officers  of  the  “  New  Armies  ” 
were  inexperienced.  Lloyd  George  may  have  said  some- 
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thing  which,  not  Foch,  but  another  or  others  present 
twisted,  out  of  prejudice  or  mischief,  into  Lloyd  George 
having  spoken  in  depreciation  of  British  leadership  :  most 
sensible  people  admit  that  our  failing  is  competent  leader¬ 
ship  as  compared  with  the  French.  The  hostility  of  the 
Morning  Post  to  L.  G.  arises  partly  from  the  Ulster  Settle¬ 
ment,  which,  however,  fell  through. 

The  Germans  are  again  trying  divide  et  impera ,  and  this 
time  endeavouring  to  work  Belgium  and  France  through 
King  Albert.  What  bad  judges  of  character  they  are  1 
They  are  getting  very  tired,  sick  and  hard  up :  jewels,  and 
even  those  of  the  Empress,  are  being  disposed  of.  Peace, 
however,  is  still  a  long  way  off :  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
British  public  would  allow  the  Government  to  listen  to 
any  such  peace  terms  as  the  German  Government  could 
safely  offer  in  view  of  their  boastings  to  the  German  peoples. 
The  French  will  not  look  at  a  lame  peace. 

What  twaddle  Bryce  has  been  talking  to  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  about  there  being 
Germans  who  wished  to  protest  against  the  crimes  of 
Germany’s  rule,  and  compulsory  arbitration  and  machinery 
for  preserving  peace,  and  that  to  indulge  revenge  will  be 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  wars.  We  have  been  told  by 
those  who  rule  Germany  what  they  will  do  with  us  if  they 
can  beat  us :  will  anyone  but  a  few  fanatical  pacifists  be 
willing  to  run  any  risks  with  such  savages  as  the  Germans 
have  proved  themselves  to  be,  and  would  show  themselves 
to  be  again  if  they  could  ? 

October  6,  1916.— We  are  still  being  fooled  by  Greece, 
and  some  of  our  friends  still  think  that  the  policy  of  the 
French  Government  is  to  substitute  a  Republic  for  the 
Monarchy.  Sarrail  and  certain  of  the  Rue  de  Valois 
sectaires  may  wish  such  a  development,  but  not  so  the 
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large  majority  of  the  French  Cabinet,  for,  whatever  their 
theories,  they  realize  that  a  Republic  would  not  last  many 
weeks  even  if  it  came  into  existence :  it  would  break  up 
into  several  so-called  Republics,  which  would  not  suit 
France  or  England. 

French  arrives  on  Tuesday  to  visit  the  French  Front : 
I  am  to  dine  with  him  and  his  companions  that  evening. 

What  a  rotten  speech  President  Wilson’s  at  Omaha  on 
Thursday !  America  was  too  proud  to  fight :  now  the 
cause  must  be  just  and  important.  How  about  the 
“  Lusitania  ”  ?  How  about  the  submarine  attacks  on 
neutral  ships  without  warning  ?  He  is  trimming  his  sails 
for  any  electoral  breeze  that  he  may  be  able  to  catch.  If 
he  can  get  us  into  a  controversy,  apart  from  our  Allies,  he 
will  do  some  cheap  tail-twisting  of  the  “  good-natured 
beast,”  which  the  British  Lion  is,  according  to  Whitney 
Warren. 

October  7,  1916. — Information  from  Switzerland  from 
German  sources  says  that  in  Germany  there  is  great  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Hams  sell  at  from  90  to  100 
marks,  which  at  pre-war  exchange  comes  to  from  £4  ioj. 
to  £$•  In  the  French-speaking  cantons  of  Switzerland 
“  on  est  tres  monte  contre  le  Conseil  Federal,”  which  is 
violently  pro-German  :  in  the  German-speaking  cantons, 
where  the  feeling  was  pro-German,  it  is  veering  round  to 
the  Entente.  The  Germans  are  supplying  the  Swiss  with 
coal  at  cheap  rates  conditionally  on  none  of  it  being  sold  to 
firms  working  for  the  Entente  Allies. 

It  is  extraordinary  what  a  number  of  British  officers  and 
politicians  swallow  the  political  garbage  which  English 
people,  some  of  whom  are  supposed  to  be  intelligent,  collect 
here  and  take  or  send  home.  They  are  told  that  France  is 
exhausted,  that  she  is  not  prepared  to  fight  for  a  complete 
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victory,  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  for  peace  almost  at 
any  price,  that  on  certain  terms  France  will  be  ready  to 
make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany — in  spite  of  being 
bound  by  a  Convention  of  September  1914  not  to  make 
peace  except  in  common  with  her  Allies — that  if  she  were 
offered  the  restitution  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  the 
evacuation  of  Belgium  now  she  would  agree  to  peace  with 
Germany.  All  this  is  rubbish.  The  French  people 
realize  quite  well  that,  unless  Germany  be  brought  to  her 
knees,  any  possible  peace  on  terms  which  Germany  would 
accept  now  would  only  be  one  to  enable  Germany  to  begin 
again  in  a  few  years’  time.  The  least  which  France  would 
accept  would  be  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  evacuation  of  Belgium 
and  its  reinstatement  politically  as  it  was,  and  an  indemnity 
from  Germany.  France  would  with  great  difficulty,  per¬ 
haps,  be  persuaded  to  restore  to  Germany  a  portion  of  the 
German  West  African  Colonies,  but  as  our  British  beyond 
the  seas  will  insist  on  what  we  have  taken  from  Germany 
in  S.W.  Africa,  East  Africa  and  the  Pacific  being  retained, 
we  could  not  expect  the  French  to  give  up  their  Colonial 
conquests  to  please  us. 

October  9,  1916.— I  paid  a  visit  this  afternoon  to  Lady 
D’Abernon,  who  is  on  her  road  home  for  a  rest  from  a 
French  hospital  in  the  Puy-de-Dome :  she  is  very  anxious, 
being  a  bad  sailor,  to  cross  via  Boulogne,  which  I  am  to 
endeavour  to  arrange.  The  passage  from  Southampton  is 
an  ordeal  now :  the  train  leaves  London  at  about  3  p.m., 
the  steamer  crosses  at  night,  reaching  Havre  at  4  or  5 
in  the  morning :  the  passengers  are  sometimes  from  300  to 
500,  all  lights  out,  none  of  them  allowed  on  deck.  How 
pleasant  in  the  dark  in  heavy  weather !  There  is  a  train 
from  Havre  at  7*3°  A*M*>  but  few  of  the  passengers  get 
through  the  Customs  House  and  other  formalities  in  time 
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to  catch  that  train,  and  there  is  none  other  to  Paris  until 
5  p.m.,  so  that  the  London  to  Paris  journey  may,  for  the 
general  public,  be  reckoned  to  be  nearly  3°  hours. 

I  saw  this  evening  a  French  officer  who  runs  between 
Chantilly  and  Paris:  he  told  me  that  the  British  troops 
are  doing  splendidly  and  that  Haig  is  full  of  confidence. 

Briand  told  me  the  following  this  evening :  Some  Jews 
were  congratulating  each  other  on  the  prominent  part 
taken  by  them  in  the  war  and  how  much  it  had  improved 
their  position  in  France :  one  of  them  suggested  that,  as 
the  war  is  one  of  usure ,  their  race  was  bound  to  be 
prominent  and  successful ! 

The  German  submarine  announced  to  have  arrived  at 
Rhode  Island  and  to  have  remained  only  4  hours  no  doubt 
called  there  for  information  from  German  agents  of  the 
dates  of  sailings  and  expected  arrivals  at  American  ports, 
for  since  her  arrival  and  departure  several  ships  have  been 
sunk  and  others  stopped  and  searched  off  the  American 
coast.  Will  American  public  opinion  boil  up  over  this, 
boil  over,  or  be  taken  off  the  fire  and  simmer  down  ? 

The  Roumanians  have  not  come  up  to  the  expectations 
of  their  friends  and  admirers  :  the  Russians  will  have  to 
come  to  their  rescue  in  the  Dobrudja. 

I  saw  Rochard,  the  surgeon,  this  morning :  in  his  busi¬ 
ness  he  sees  all  classes :  he  says  that  the  Army  will  not 
allow  the  Ministry  to  make  a  paix  boiteuse  :  it  will  insist  on 
going  jusqu' au  bout  and  punishing  the  Germans  for  their 
misdeeds.  He  is  for  having  not  only  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
but  a  Moselle  frontier,  the  reinstatement  of  Belgium,  and 
keeping  the  German  Colonies  taken. 

October  10,  1916. — I  saw  Joffre  waiting  to  see  Briand 
this  morning :  he  was  looking  hale  and  confident. 

French  arrived  i\  hours  behind  time :  I  sent  a  letter  in 
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the  automobile  to  the  station  warning  him  that  newspaper 
reporters  were  minded  to  waylay  him.  We  dined  very 
late,  and  there  were  very  few  others  in  the  restaurant. 
French  comes  on  a  long-standing  invitation,  acted  on  by 
Lloyd  George’s  wish,  to  see  and  judge  of  French  artillery 
performances  for  our  tuition.  At  dinner  we  talked  of  the 
prospects  of  war  and  peace.  French  leaves  here  to-morrow 
morning,  goes  first  to  Joffre  and  then  to  Champagne, 
Verdun,  to  Foch’s  H.Q.,  and  home  on  Saturday :  he  has 
not  time  to  take  advantage  of  an  invitation  from  JHaig 
received  this  evening. 

October  11,  1916. — French’s  companions  last  night  were 
Cecil  Lowther,  Brinsley  FitzGerald  and  Granby  *  :  he  was 
in  very  good  spirits. 

We  are  still  like  Sir  Richard  Strachan  and  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  but  there  is  nobody  of  the  capacity  of  that  Earl. 
Briand  is  getting  irritated  with  our  hesitations  and  one  step 
forward  and  two  steps  back.  An  American  lawyer  whom 
I  have  seen  is  pleased  at  the  latest  development  in  German 
submarine  warfare :  he  thinks  that  public  opinion  will  be 
so  irritated  that  Wilson  will  be  forced  to  do  something :  .  I 
doubt  it.  Doing  nothing  in  face  of  German  defiance  will 
get  him  German  support  for  the  elections,  and  the  money- 
grubbers  don’t  want  war,  though  they  will  not  like  the 
sinking  of  their  consignments  to  Europe  :  if  they  are  f.o.b., 
the  consignees  will  suffer  the  money  loss,  but  the  danger 
will  reduce  purchases.  The  American  Government,  and 
President  allow  German  submarines  the  rights  of  ordinary 
ships  of  war,  and  we  cannot  arm  our  merchant  ships  for 
self-defence  against  submarines,  for  if  we  did  they  would 
be  treated  as  cruisers  and  have  to  leave  an  American 
port  within  24  hours  of  their  arrival,  and  by  The  Hague 

*  Marquess  of  Granby. 
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Conventions  merchant  ships  may  at  their  own  risk  resist 
capture. 

October  12,  1916. — I  am  glad  that  Asquith  has  spoken 
out  to  the  same  effect  as  Lloyd  George,  whose  declarations 
were  not  welcomed  by  some  of  his  colleagues. 

October  13,  1916. — After  Lloyd  George  comes  Asquith, 
and  then  Bonar  Law,  with  firm  declarations  of  war  and 
peace.  Evidently  they  found  it  necessary  to  nail  the 
colours  to  the  Ministerial  mast  in  view  of  some  of  the 
crew’s  pusillanimous  attitude. 

So  the  French  Admiral  has  taken  the  Greek  Bull  by  the 
horns  and  successfully !  Our  part  was  that  of  Sir  Richard 
Strachan ;  Admiral  the  Earl  of  Chatham  took  “  pre¬ 
cautions  ”  for  the  safety  of  the  Allied  Fleets. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  Roumanians  are  in  a  parlous  con¬ 
dition,  but  they  did  what  others  of  the  Entente  did,  they 
made — for  political  reasons — for  what  they  coveted  instead 
of  doing  what  militarily  was  advisable.  We  went  for 
Mesopotamia  unprepared:  the  French  led  off  by  going 
into  Alsace. 

There  are  people  who  think  that  the  Germanophil 
Russian  Ministry  may  make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany 
in  order  to  prevent  a  Kingdom  of  Poland,  but  that  would 
be  the  renunciation  of  all  Russian  dreams  of  Constantinople, 
for  Germany  could  not  afford  to  let  the  Russians  have  it 
and  be  thus  astride  of  German  communications  with  the 
Bagdad  railway. 

October  14,  1916. — It  is  hoped  to  save  the  Roumanians 
from  destruction :  the  Russians  are  hurrying  to  their 
assistance. 

October  16,  1916. — I  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  good 
source  at  Petersburg,  dated  Sept.  25  : 
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The  Russian  Guards  suffered  very  great  losses  between 
Kovel  and  Rodno.  They  were  under  the  command  of 
General  Besobrasof,  to  whom  the  Emperor  gave  that  posi¬ 
tion  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  General  Alexeieff. 
The  prospect  of  fresh  attacks  by  the  Germans  has  a  depres¬ 
sing  effect  at  Petersburg.  There  are  soldiers,  shells  and 
light  artillery,  as  well  as  rifles,  in  increased  and  almost 
sufficient  quantity.  In  March  1915  Russia  produced 
500,000  shells  monthly.  In  the  past  month  she  had 
4,000,000  light  shells,  inclusive  of  those  from  abroad,  and 
the  output  of  guns  by  the  Poutilof  Works  has  reached  the 
production  before  the  sequestre  of  those  works,  and  it  is 
expected  soon  to  amount  to  250  guns  monthly.  What  is 
deficient  is  heavy  artillery  and  big  shells.  This  deficiency 
caused  the  great  losses  and  the  halt  in  the  advance  of  the 
Russians  when  they  had  before  them  Germans  instead  of 
Austrians. 

What  is  also  depressing  is  the  disorganization,  the 
increased  cost  of  living  and  the  incapacity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  alleged  that  the  position  of  Sturmer  was 
threatened,  that  he  was  deserted  by  his  supporters,  by 
the  Metropolitan  Pitirim  and  Rasputin,  that  he  was  to 
be  succeeded  by  Trepoff  as  President  of  the  Council, 
that  M.  de  Giers  or  M.  Botkine  was  to  be  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  nothing  came  of  this  report;  given, 
however,  the  inclination  towards  the  extreme  right  and 
reaction,  such  changes  of  persons  would  not  be  of  very 
great  importance.  All  the  persons  mentioned  are  at  heart 
opposed  to  liberal  ideas  and  principles.  They  are  silent 
because  they  cannot  be  otherwise.  If  they  say  anything 
it  is  what  they  do  not  think,  except  to  intimate  friends  and 
then  they  disclose  their  characters.  The  journalist 
Boulatzel,  who  insulted  England  and  had  to  apologize  to 
the  British  Ambassador,  alleges  that  Sturmer,  when  ordering 
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him  to  soothe  the  Ambassador  by  apologies,  told  him  that  he 
shared  his  views.  It  is  Moscow  (the  National  and  Liberal 
Party)  which  obliges  the  Government  to  follow  a  decent 
foreign  policy.  Petersburg  does  not  deserve  the  same  praise. 

London ,  October  20,  1916.— I  was  telegraphically  offered 
a  passage  with  the  British  Ministers  from  Boulogne,  where 
a  Conference  was  taking  place  to-day,  so  I  settled  to  leave 
Paris  this  morning  instead  of  to-morrow.  We  were  a  large 
party :  Asquith  and  son-in-law,  Grey  and  Clerk  (Foreign 
Office),  Lloyd  George  and  his  interpreter,  one  or  two  odds 
and  ends,  Sir  A.  Lee,  General  Maurice,*  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey,  M.  Thomas  (the  French  Minister  of  Munitions) 
and  some  French  officers.  We  dined  in  the  train.  Arthur 
Balfour  and  two  private  secretaries  and  Sir  William  Robert¬ 
son  went  with  Haig  to  G.H.Q. 

The  French  Ministers— Briand,  Ribot,  Roques,  Lacaze, 
Bourgeois,  Thomas — had  gone  from  Paris  by  a  night  special. 
The  British  Ministers  had  crossed  the  Channel  yesterday 
in  time  to  dine  at  Boulogne.  There  was  a  Conference  this 
morning  at  10  o’clock  and  another  after  luncheon.  Plenty 
of  talk  but  without  any  combined  arrangements  being 
settled.  Joffre  and  his  Chief  of  Staff  and  other  officers 
were  at  the  Conferences.  Each  side  suspects  the  other  of 
trying  a  do.  I  had  some  conversation  on  the  steamer 
with  L.  G.,  but  it  was  too  cold  on  deck  to  complete  it. 
Mediation  has,  thank  goodness,  been  squashed,  but  there 
are  weaklings  such  as  McKenna,  Runciman  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Some  say  that  we  are  ruined  and  cannot  go 
on,  others  say  that  there  has  been  enough  fighting  and 
that  we  can  get  a  reasonable  peace,  or  that  we  cannot  win, 
that  we  cannot  drive  the  Germans  out  of  France  and 
Belgium  and  that  it  will  be  stale-mate. 


*  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Maurice. 
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October  23,  1916. — At  Buckingham  Palace,  after  an 
audience  of  the  King,  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Stamfordham 
and  told  him  that  Lloyd  George’s  declarations  had  done 
good  in  France,  particularly  as  they  had  been  practically 
confirmed  by  Asquith.  I  see  that  there  is  still  doubt  as 
to  the  feeling  in  France  in  regard  to  going  jusqu  au  bout : 
it  is  alleged  that  Deputies  and  Senators  from  the  south  are 
hesitaters  :  I  have  not  heard  this  at  Paris.  S.  distrusts 
Russia  and  is  much  concerned  at  the  proposed  publications 
about  Constantinople.  The  truth  is  that  throughout  we 
have  tried  to  please  everybody  and  we  have  not  satisfied 
anybody. 

October  24,  1916. — We  were  only  three  at  dinner  to¬ 
night,  John  Revelstoke,  Stamfordham  and  I,  but  we  talked 
until  nearly  1 1  p.m. 

October  25,  1916.— Dining  at  the  Farquhars  there  were 
the  Derek  Keppels,  Alingtons,  C.  Cust,  George  Lambton, 
Dick  Molyneux,  Noailles,  second  son  of  the  Princesse 
de  Poix,  working  at  the  War  Office  here,  and  Arthur 
Stanley. 

October  26,  1916.— I  saw  Lansdowne  this  morning.  I 
argued  against  the  possibility  of  a  separate  peace  between 
Russia  and  Germany :  he  does  not  believe  in  it,  but  what 
he  fears  is  a  collapse  of  Roumania  and  consequent  despon¬ 
dency  in  Russia :  he  thinks  that  it  will  impress  Neutrals 
more  than  the  Verdun-Entente  victories. 

At  luncheon  with  the  Asquiths  there  were  Arthur  Balfour, 
a  military  son  of  the  house,  Captain  Kelly,  who  talked  about 
Tanks,  Mrs.  Parsons,  Mrs.  Jack  Leslie,  Bonham  Carter 
and  Eric  Drummond.  I  only  had  a  few  sentences  of  con¬ 
versation  with  Asquith.  I  suggested  that  mediation  is 
dead  ;  he  smiled  and  said  “  Yes.” 
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There  was  no  recent  news  at  the  Foreign  Office  this 
afternoon  of  the  position  in  Roumania,  but  the  newspaper 
reports  this  evening  are  not  so  bad  as  might  have  been 
expected. 

October  27,  1916. — Dining  with  John  Revelstoke  were 
Benckendorff,  Charlie  Hardinge  and  Arthur  Balfour.  The 
talk  was  of  the  origins  of  the  war,  whether  it  could  have 
been  prevented  or  only  deferred :  the  latter  was  decided. 

Haldane  was  discussed :  his  share  in  the  calamity  was 
disputed.  I  said  that  he  wanted  the  Government  to  under¬ 
take  to  remain  neutral  in  a  Franco-German  war,  for  we 
were  to  engage  to  abstain  if  France  were  the  aggressor — 
but  who  was  to  decide  which  was  the  aggressor  ?  If  France 
had  positive  proof  of  the  intention  of  Germany  to  attack 
her  she  would  not  have  been  the  aggressor  if  she  had  been 
the  first  to  cross  the  Franco-German  frontier  in  order  to 
gain  a  military  advantage.  Most  of  this  talk  of  the  origins 
of  the  war  is  a  question  which  has  been  pretty  well  threshed 
out.  A.  B.  cannot  think  it  possible  that  the  Roumanians 
with  their  800,000  soldiers  can  be  wiped  out  like  Servia : 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  much  alarmed  by  the  German  raid 
into  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  he  ought  to  know  the  extent 
of  the  danger :  to  me  it  appears  grave.added  to  the  indis¬ 
criminate  sinking  of  the  ships  of  small  Neutrals,  such  as 
Norway,  Denmark  and  Holland,  and  the  minatory  tone 
adopted  by  Germany  towards  Norway  which  is  a  renewed 
attempt  to  inspire  terror  in  the  hearts  of  Neutrals  and  so 
hamper  our  food  supplies. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  French  this  morning,  and  he  is  to  dine 
with  me  on  Monday. 

October  28,  1916. — I  found  Soveral  at  home  this  after¬ 
noon,  but  his  motor  loaded  with  a  gladstone  bag  was  at 
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the  door.  He  has  advised  Andrew  of  Greece  to  tell  his 
brother  that  his  only  chance  of  salvation  would  be  to  join 
the  Entente  Allies,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  do  it.  The  King 
of  Spain  is  minded  to  play  the  part  of  mediator :  he  and 
the  Spaniards  are  at  last  realizing  that  Germany  cannot 
win.  He  also  said  that  Lloyd  George  was  reluctant  to 
make  his  declarations  :  those  which  he  made  were  put  in 
his  mouth  by  the  American  newspaper  man,  and  Lord 
Northcliffe  persuaded  him  to  adopt  them  as  being  abso¬ 
lutely  required  in  order  to  ward  off  the  danger  of  an 
American  proposal  for  mediation :  whilst  others  were 
reflecting,  Lloyd  George  was  pushed  into  the  declarations. 
I  told  him  that  I  doubted  any  great  push  being  required. 

Later  I  paid  a  visit  to  Alfred  Rothschild,  who  had  recently 
seen  a  Messenger  to  the  American  Embassy  who  has  been 
in  Berlin.  Under  questioning,  he  told  Alfred  that  the 
Germans  are  sickening  of  the  war,  for  they  realize  that  they 
cannot  break  through  the  French  lines ;  provisions  are 
getting  very  dear  and  prices  are  double  what  they  were  a 
year  ago. 

October  30,  1916. — I  have  seen  George  Curzon  :  there 
is  no  news  about  the  Roumanian  theatre  of  war. 

A  ship  of  the  Donaldson  line  with  passengers,  amongst 
whom  some  Americans,  has  been  sunk :  only  34  out  of 
100  passengers  believed  to  have  been  saved.  Even  if 
Americans  have  been  drowned  by  the  act  of  the  German 
submarine  and  without  warning  I  do  not  believe  that 
Wilson  will  do  anything  more  than  write  a  note  of  warning  : 
“  Do  it  again  and  then  you  will  see  what  I  shall  do.” 

French  at  dinner  to-night  spoke  optimistically  of  the 
Roumanian  theatre  of  war  :  he  was  delighted  with  the  way 
in  which  he  was  received  and  treated  at  the  French  Front 
by  Joffre,  Foch,  Gouraud,  Nivelle  and  the  other  French 

VOL.  11.  E 
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Generals.  French  told  me,  a  prof  os  of  his  meeting  with 
Kitchener  at  Paris  in  August  19 *4  and  my  hav^n§ 
successfully  intervened  to  prevent  a  blunder,  that  in  the 
retreat  after  Mons  two  of  his  Generals  had  warned  him  to 
withdraw  the  army  to  St.  Nazaire  and  have  transports 
to  meet  it  there  and  take  it  away.  When  I  asked  him 
whither  French  said,  “  God  knows  ;  he  had  dismissed 
the  advice.  What  a  desertion  and  abandonment  of  our 
Ally  it  would  have  been  ! 


CHAPTER -.V 

NOVEMBER,  1 9  1,6  V  . 

j  1  *  ’ 

Paris ,  November  2,  1916.  —  My  train.*, started  ten 
minutes  after  time  from  Boulogne  and  was  over  Wo  hours 
late  in  reaching  Paris.  We  crawled  to  Abbevillfr,  ,-pUt.pn 
steam  from  time  to  time  to  Amiens,  and  after  that  craM.e.$ 
again  except  before  getting  to  Creil  and  on  approaching 
Paris.  The  inspector  on  the  train  said  that  the  line  was 
much  congested  and  a  train  with  big  guns  for  repair  was 
ahead  of  us. 

The  post  via  Southampton  and  Havre  has  been  suspended 
for  some  days  owing  to  a  hospital  ship  having  been  mined. 
Passengers  were  held  up  at  Southampton. 

November  3,  1916. — I  visited  Briand  this  morning  and 
this  evening.  He  was  coulant. 

There  is  a  Mass  at  Notre  Dame  at  10  a.m.  for  the  repose 
of  the  souls  of  the  fallen  in  this  war,  which  I  shall  attend. 

I  met  Whitney  Warren  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  yesterday. 
He  came  from  Amiens.  He  has  been  to  the  British  Front 
and  proposes  to  go  again.  He  thinks  that  Hughes  *  will 
be  elected. 

The  German  Socialists  are  getting  up  an  agitation  with 
Russian  Anarchists  for  peace. 

November  4,  1916.— The  Havre  service  has  again  been 
suspended.  A  boat  is  to  leave  Southampton  to-night. 
There  has  not  been  a  delivery  here  of  London  letters  for 

*  Republican  Candidate  for  the  Presidency,  now  Secretary  of  State,  U.S. 
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many  days.  Letters  which  I  posted  in  London  on  Sunday 
have  not  yet  reached  here. 

Henri  de  Breteuil  died  this  morning.  He  had  been 
ailing  for  the  past  two  years.  Latterly  he  looked  very  ill, 
but  he  came  to  see  me  just  before  I  left  Paris  for  London, 
less  than  three  weeks  ago,  and  he  seemed  in  good  spirits 
and  was  quite  himself  and  talked  of  the  war  and  the  certainty 
of  victory  in  die  end. 

The  ‘mus'ic  at  Notre  Dame  to-day  was  very  fine.  The 
Ca-rdi-jiai  Archbishop  of  Paris  made  an  address  on  the  sub- 
j'ect'  of  those  who  have  died  in  this  war,  Frenchmen  and 
their  Allies — a  war  of  justice  to  re-establish  right  and 
re-inaugurate  an  era  of  civilization  and  progress.  Iswolsky 
was  next  to  me.  I  saw  poor  Du  Bos,  but  not  to  speak 
to :  his  son’s  body  has  not  been  found,  but  his  ordonnance 
said  that  he  was  sure  that  Du  Bos  was  dead  for  he  lay 
wounded  on  his  body,  which  never  moved,  and  he  remained 
there  for  30  hours  before  he  was  picked  up  and  taken  to 
hospital. 

Asquith  with  a  partner  is  likely  to  be  here  at  the  end 
of  next  week,  but  probably  only  for  a  couple  of  days. 

I  saw  Briand  to-day.  He  was  in  very  good  spirits  and 
hopeful. 

I  hear  on  goodish  authority  that  the  Roumanian  archives, 
etc.,  have  been  moved  from  Bucharest  to  the  old  capital 
of  Moldavia,  Jassy,  close  to  the  Russian  Bessarabian 
frontier. 

There  has  been  a  demonstration  at  a  Russian  usine , 
and  cries  for  peace.  Two  infantry  regiments  refused  to 
restore  order,  so  Cossacks  were  summoned  and  they  dis¬ 
persed  the  mob.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  combination 
between  German  Socialists,  prompted  by  the  German 
Government,  and  Russian  Anarchists.  Moscow  is  firm 
against  a  premature  peace. 
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November  7,  1916. — The  stupidities  of  the  Russians 
nearly  lose  us  from  time  to  time,  but  we  are  saved  by  the 
miscalculations  of  the  Germans.  The  Russian  Emperor 
committed  a  folly  in  not  confirming  the  promises  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  the  Poles.  The  Hun  Emperor 
and  his  Austrian  colleague  seem  to  me  to  have  blundered 
about  Poland.  How  much  or  how  long  will  the  Russian 
Poles,  who  alone  are  to  be  partly  autonomous  under  German 
suzerainty,  be  taken  in  by  the  German  declarations  ?  They 
will  have  to  fight  in  the  German  Army  either  against  France 
and  England,  whom  they  have  no  reason  to  dislike,  or  against 
Russia  with  the  prospect  of  being  shot  if  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Russians. 

I  have  information  that  Sturmer  is  already  out  of  favour 
and  that  his  illness  is  preparatory  to  disappearance,  and  that 
Sazonow  may  reappear  on  the  political  scene  !  That  though 
Petersburg  and  the  Germanophil  Party  may  favour  peace, 
yet  Moscow  and  the  Army  will  not  permit  such  a  thing. 

Henri  de  Breteuil’s  disappearance  is  a  great  social  loss. 
There  is  no  one  to  take  the  peculiar  position  which  he 
occupied.  He  was  a  real  opportunist  and  an  agreeable 
causeur. 

Frank  Mildmay  and  his  wife,  Geoffrey  Glyn,  who  com¬ 
mands  the  Somersetshire  Yeomanry,  and  Mr.  Prothero  who 
edits  the  Quarterly  Review ,  came  to  luncheon  to-day. 

November  8,  1916. — How  could  Robert  Cecil  state  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  reported  in  the  Daily  Mail ,  that  the 
Allied  Governments  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  Government  are  carrying  out 
their  pledges  ? 

A  friend  of  Lee  who  is  a  reactionary,  but  is  by  way  of 
having  connections  with  the  Ministry  for  War,  states  that 
there  is  dissatisfaction  in  military  quarters  against  Joffre, 
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who  is  dissatisfied  with  Sarrail :  that  the  latter  is  supported 
by  three  Socialist  members  of  the  Cabinet :  that  the  Military 
would  like  to  give  to  Castelnau  effective  command. 
Castelnau,  however,  is  a  Churchman  and  therefore  not 
acceptable  to  the  Socialists. 

The  numbers  of  captures  by  the  French  and  British  in 
France  of  German  soldiers,  guns,  etc.,  during  the  four 
months  ending  Nov.  i  are  very  satisfactory. 

There  are  again  rumours  of  friction  between  Joffre  and 
Haig.  The  allegation  is  that  the  latter  promised  to  the 
former  co-operation  in  the  latest  offensive :  that  the  French 
made  a  very  successful  advance  and  that  the  British  on  the 
plea  of  bad  weather  stood  still.  The  British  G.H.Q. 
cannot  understand  how  the  French  could  operate  in  such 
bad  weather,  but  they  did,  and  successfully. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  Russia  being  induced 
by  her  Germanophil  Ministry  to  make  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany.  The  Hun  and  Austrian  Emperors  seem 
to  have  given  up  any  hope  of  such  a  peace,  for,  by  declaring 
the  Russian  part  of  Poland  a  kingdom  under  a  Bavarian 
King  but  under  German  supremacy,  they  have  made  a 
reconciliation  with  Russia  an  impossibility. 

November  io,  1916. — Briand  is  in  good  spirits.  Grey 
is  peevish. 

The  frequent  sinking  of  the  merchant  ships  of  Neutrals 
and  the  Entente  Allies  is  disconcerting. 

November  11,  1916. — Asquith  arrives  on  Tuesday 

instead  of  on  Monday.  He  may  stay  three  nights. 

How  Bethmann-Hollweg  has  lied  !  I  suppose  that  for 
the  benefit  of  Neutrals  Grey  will  have  to  make  a  speech 
refuting  the  Hun  allegations  respecting  the  origins  of  the 
war,  but  it  is  now  a  threadbare  subject. 
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November  12,  1916. — Asquith  and  Lloyd  George  come 
on  Tuesday  and  will  remain  certainly  three  nights.  There 
may  also  be  a  crisis  here :  I  hear  that  Painleve  *  meditates 
an  attempt  to  upset  Briand  over  the  question  of  Sarrail, 
who  dabbles  in  Greek  politics  instead  of  carrying  out 
energetically  military  operations.  Painleve  is  his  chief 
supporter  in  the  Cabinet,  Sarrail’s  other  friends  being 
Malvy  and  Bourgeois.  Painleve  has  gained  the  name  of 
“  Gardien  du  Serail.”  /  do  not  think  that  Briand  will 
fall,  but  the  extreme  Socialists,  in  order  to  try  to  damage 
him,  have  put  about  that  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  Sarrail 
because  France’s  Allies  object  to  him  and  have  said  so. 

November  14,  1916. — Briand  had  a  great  majority  in 
the  Chamber  yesterday  on  the  Transport  question.  The 
debate  was  got  up  on  that  question,  but  in  reality  it  was  an 
intrigue  against  Sembat  and  the  Ministry.  Briand  made 
the  matter  one  of  confidence  or  the  reverse  in  the  Government 

with  a  good  result  for  himself. 

Haig  and  toute  la  boutique  from  London  arrive  this 

evening. 

Amiens  was  bombarded  last  night  by  German  aeroplanes  : 
29  killed,  65  wounded,  so  Pichon  has  just  told  me.  He 
came  to  consult  me  about  the  presiding  of  a  Conference  to 
show  the  effort  of  London  in  the  war.  He  had  an  idea  of 
asking  the  Lord  Mayor.  I  advised  against  it,  because 
there  would  be  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and  it  would  be  best  to  have  a 
Frenchman  to  preside,  for  Englishmen  cannot  make  speeches 
in  French.  There  was  some  years  ago  a  fight  between  the 
then  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council  as  to  their  relative  precedence  here. 


*  Later  Minister  for  War  and  President  of  the  Council. 
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I  met  Asquith,  and  he  and  his  son-in-law  came  to  dinner. 
We  were  four  only.  He  made  himself  very  pleasant 
and  I  gave  him  Pol  Roger  1892  and  some  sherry  which 
had  lain  at  Voisins  over  40  years.  Before  we  had  finished 
dinner  Briand  and  Lacaze  {par  interim ,  and  in  the  absence 
of  Roques  at  Salonika,  Minister  for  War)  arrived  and  went 
to  my  sitting-room  :  then  came  Lloyd  George,  who  joined 
us  in  the  dining-room.  We  had  a  preliminary  conversation 
and  then  the  four  (viz.,  Briand,  Lacaze,  Asquith  and  Lloyd 
George)  and  I  talked  for  over  an  hour  in  my  sitting-room. 
I  interpreted  both  ways  for  Lloyd  George.  The  result  was 
not  much.  The  four  are  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning  : 
Briand  suggested  10  a.m.,  Asquith  pleaded  for  10.30  and 
was  ably  seconded  by  Lloyd  George.  I  interpreted  to 
Briand,  “  Ce  sont  des  paresseux,”  and  the  paresseux  had 
their  way. 

November  15,  1916. — There  was  a  private  meeting  this 
morning  between  Asquith,  Lloyd  George,  Briand  and 
Lacaze,  and  then  a  luncheon  at  the  Elysee  (24) — the 
English  Ministers,  two  Italians,  Salvago  Raggi,  Iswolsky, 
Freycinet,  Combes,  Bourgeois,  Briand,  Lacaze,  Ribot, 
Thierry,  Malvy,  et  quelques  seigneurs  sans  importance. 

There  was  a  Conference  this  afternoon  on  the  political 
aspects  of  the  war.  Tittoni  was  self-invited  and  spoke 
frequently  and  longly.  The  soldiers  have  been  conferring 
at  Chantilly  and  are  to  meet  again  to-morrow,  perhaps 
twice.  After  which  the  politicals  will  meet  again. 

Poincare  is  indignant  at  the  wording  of  the  Russian 
protest  at  the  declaration  by  the  German  and  Austrian 
Emperors  of  a  Polish  Kingdom,  in  the  future,  of  Russian 
Poland.  He  concurred  that  the  Russians  should  be  told 
that  if  the  Emperor  will  confirm  the  promises  made  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
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promise  a  really  autonomous  Poland  to  Russian  Poland, 
the  Entente  will  do  their  best  in  the  Peace  negotiations 
to  add  thereto  German  and  Austrian  Polands. 

November  16,  1916— The  Conference,  political,  yester¬ 
day  lasted  nearly  three  hours.  The  one  to-day  was  over 
in  a  little  more  than  an  hour.  It  was  preceded  by  a  luncheon 
at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  of  50  or  more  converts.  The  Italians 
are  Canaro  (the  Minister  of  Finance),  Tittoni,  and  General 
Porro.  At  the  luncheon  I  was  between  Canaro  and  Tittoni. 
There  was  a  dinner  of  some  30  converts  at  the  Elysee. 

I  sat  next  to  Iswolsky,  who  at  first  was  cold,  but  I 
warmed  him  up  and  he  became  quite  conversational.  I 
walked  away  with  Lloyd  George. 

The  visit  of  the  Ministers  has  been  of  use. 

It  is  recounted  that  Hindenburg  presented  himself  at 
the  gate  of  Heaven  and  that  Peter  said  :  But  General, 

how  can  a  General  like  you  come  on  foot  ?  Where  is  your 
horse?”  Hindenburg  returned  to  earth  to  complain 
to  the  Crown  Prince,  who  said  :  Has  that  old  caretaker  the 
pretension  to  dictate  to  us  ?  I  will  go  with  you.”  When 
the  couple  arrived  Peter  exclaimed:  “Why,  General,  I 
told  you  to  come  with  a  horse  and  you  have  brought 

an  ass.” 

November  17,  1916. — The  Roumanian  Minister  was 
depressed  last  night,  for  the  Germans  have  passed  the  big 
mountain  and  are  on  the  declivities  leading  to  the  great 
plain.  If  the  Roumanians  can  hold  them  for  a  fortnight 
the  Russian  reinforcements  may  stem  the  German  torrent, 
which  will  otherwise  threaten  Bucharest.  The  Servians  are 
close  to  Monastir.  Sarrail  shares  are  rising— his  military 
shares  :  he  will  have  to  drop  politics  if  he  continue  to 
command  the  Allied  forces. 
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Asquith,  Lloyd  George,  Robertson,  Maurice  and  Hankey 
left  this  morning :  I  went  to  the  station  with  Asquith  and 
Lloyd  George. 

I  saw  Joffre  yesterday  and  I  thought  him  aged.  Asquith 
thinks  so  too.  The  French  have  been  greatly  praising  to 
Asquith  the  finely  conducted  retreat  of  French  and  his 
Army  after  the  battle  of  Mons. 

November  18,  1916. — I  have  had  to  be  at  a  Conference 
this  afternoon  for  over  two  hours,  at  the  Sorbonne,  on  the 
effort  of  Italy.  Briand  was  to  preside  but  sent  Denys 
Cochin  in  his  stead.  D.  C.  opened  the  proceedings 
by  an  address  of  about  twenty  minutes  :  then  came  X. ; 
he  spoke  for  50  minutes.  He  began  like  a  mountain 
rivulet,  continued  as  a  rapid  river,  and  then  became 
like  the  Tay  and  poured  forth  an  overwhelming  torrent  of 
words,  all  about  why  Italy  had  joined  in  the  war,  some  truths 
and  much  fiction.  His  fingers,  hands  and  arms  vibrated 
like  a  kinema.  Beads  of  perspiration  came  out  on  his 
forehead,  his  nose,  his  face,  and  no  doubt  on  his  skull 
beneath  the  hair.  The  beads  became  little  rivulets  and  he 
was  like  a  very  leaky  skylight  on  a  very  rainy  day  :  the  drops 
dropped  and  the  rivulets  ran,  at  first  slowly  and  then  quickly, 
on  to  his  coat  fore  and  aft,  down  his  neck  until  his  collar 
lost  all  appearance  of  standing  up.  He  gesticulated,  he 
shouted,  he  waved  his  arms  and  his  hands  like  a  semaphore, 
and  after  50  minutes  he  sat  down  exhausted  and  mopped 
himself.  Marcel  Sembat,  one  of  the  Socialist  Members  of 
the  Cabinet,  followed  with  a  good  stirring  speech  exposing 
German  kultur  and  recommending  that  at  the  end  of  the 
war  there  should  be  an  economic  combination  of  France, 
Italy,  England  and  Belgium  against  the  Central  Powers. 
All  very  well  in  theory,  but  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
particularly  given  the  protectionism  and  exclusivism  of  the 
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French  mind.  The  proceedings  concluded  with  an 
impassioned  appeal  by  the  Belgian  for  going  jusqu' au  bout 
in  order  to  destroy  Germany  militarily  and  politically,  for  to 
sign  a  treaty  with  such  a  Power  with  the  expectation  that 
its  provisions  would  be  observed  by  it,  if  found  inconvenient, 
would  be  quite  useless.  Belgium  was  the  proof  of  it. 

November  19,  1916. — Pansa  *  has  been  here  to  luncheon  : 
he  left  Berlin  a  year  before  the  war.  He  does  not  think 
that  either  the  Emperor  or  Bethmann-Hollweg  or  Jagow 
intended  a  war.  The  Emperor  was  overridden  by  the 
Military  Party.  Falkenhayn  treated  the  Chancellor  with 
open  contempt.  On  one  occasion  the  Chancellor  was 
announced  ;  Falkenhayn  did  not  even  get  up  to  receive  him. 
He  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand  and  told  him  that  he  must 
wait,  for  he  (Falkenhayn)  was  busy.  The  huissier  when 
announcing  the  Chancellor  and  showing  him  into  Falken- 
hayn’s  room  had  evidently  expected  that  the  General  would 
dismiss  the  person  who  was  with  him  and  not  the  Chancellor. 
The  Emperor  used  to  speak  of  France  as  rotten  and  of 
England  as  not  counting  for  anything,  and  he  did  not  conceal 
his  satisfaction  from  Pansa  at  the  death  of  Edward  VII, 
whom  he  accused  of  having  always  the  design  of  encircling 
Germany  by  a  combination  of  States.  In  Pansa’s  time 
Bethmann-Hollweg  was  regarded  as  a  functionary ;  he 
could  not  have  the  pretension  of  conducting  the  internal 
affairs  of  Germany  as  well  as  its  diplomatic  business : 
Bismarck  had  found  such  combined  work  too  much  for 
any  man.  The  Emperor  and  his  Chancellor,  though  they 
did  not  mean  to  bring  about  a  war,  always  anticipated  that 
a  war  might  come  on  unexpectedly.  They  believed  France 
to  be  too  unprepared  militarily  and  too  rotten  politically  and 
socially  to  be  able  to  resist  Germany  with  any  prospect  of 

*  Count  Pansa,  Italian  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  1910-1913. 
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success.  England  was  left  out  of  consideration.  The 
Military  Party  forced  the  pace,  and  the  Emperor  saw  that 
he  must  act  or  lose  his  position. 

Pansa  thinks  that  if  Btilow  had  been  in  power  war  would 
have  been  avoided.  I  doubt  it,  for  I  think  that  the  German 
Military  Party  persuaded  the  Emperor  that  to  wait  would 
be  a  disadvantage  because  in  three  years’  time  the  Russian 
strategical  railways,  to  be  constructed  with  French  money, 
would  be  completed,  the  Russian  Army  would  be  reorganized 
and  the  French  Army  more  prepared,  and  that  in  1914 
England  for  several  reasons  either  would  not  or  could  not 
come  to  the  aid  of  France,  at  all  events  until  too  late  to 
save  her,  for  Belgium  would  only  make  a  show  of  resistance 
if  she  did  not  consent  to  the  passage  of  German  troops,  and 
all  would  be  over  by  the  capture  of  Paris,  to  be  held  as  a 
hostage  and  gradually  burnt  until  the  French  Government 
submitted  to  the  German  terms. 

November  20,  1916.— Denys  Cochin  paid  me  a  visit 
this  afternoon.  He  says  that  the  Entente  Ministers  at 
Athens,  whilst  professing  to  desire  a  reconciliation  beween 
Venizelos  and  his  Sovereign,  inspired  the  latter  with  distrust 
of  the  former  and  instigated  the  former  to  resist  the  latter, 
so  that  the  Ministers  acts  were  of  an  anti-dynastic  inclina¬ 
tion  and  they  kept  apart  instead  of  bringing  together  the 
King  and  his  subject.  He  thinks  that  the  outcome  of  the 
war  will  be  a  general  push  eastward  of  all  the  Continental 
belligerents.  France  will  get  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  Germany 
will  get  all  Poland  and  more  of  Western  Russia.  Russia 
will  be  compensated  in  Asia  Minor,  Italy  will  push  Greece 
out  of  her  possessions  bordering  on  Albania.  England 
will  keep  the  German  Colonies  which  she  has  taken  or  may 
take.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  what  Greece,  Servia, 
and  Bulgaria  are  to  have.  He  does  not  think  that  anything 
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towards  saving  Roumania  will  be  done  from  Salonika.  He 
dislikes  Russians,  regarding  them  as  Orientals  who  should 
return  to  the  Far  East. 

November  21,  1916. — I  had  a  visit  from  the  Spaniard 
yesterday  evening.  He  came  on  a  fishing  expedition,  but 
he  did  not  catch  much  to  please  him  in  regard  to  his  master’s 
mediation  ambitions.  He  asked  about  the  progress  of  the 
war,  its  probable  duration,  whether  the  Russians  have  a 
sufficiency  of  arms  and  munitions  and  will  arrive  in  Roumania 
in  time  to  save  her,  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Scandinavian  States  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Entente  Allies  against  the  British  blockade  and  in  favour  of 
peace.  I  said  that  the  general  pressure  against  Germany 
is  making  slow  but  sure  progress,  that  if  the  Russians  have 
not  enough  guns  and  munitions  now  they  will  no  doubt  have 
abundance  when  the  coming  year’s  campaign  begins,  and 
that  the  supply  of  men  is  inexhaustible.  An  attempt  at 
mediation  by  the  Scandinavian  States  would  not  be  probable 
after  the  idea  of  an  American  mediation  has  been  dropped 
in  consequence  of  the  declarations  of  Lloyd  George  and 
Asquith.  Mediation  would  not  be  accepted  from  any 
Power,  the  war  must  be  fought  out  between  the  belligerents 
and  peace  made  without  the  intervention  of  any  Power 
whatever. 

A  Russian  Pole,  who  was  member  in  the  Duma  for 
Warsaw,  came  to  see  me  to-day.  He  is  going  to  London 
where  he  has  an  apartment.  He  says  that  what  the  Germans 
will  probably  do  is  to  enlist  .forcibly  if  necessary,  in  the  German 
Army  the  Russian  Poles  whom  they  have  deported  from 
Poland  to  work  in  Germany.  He  is  pleased  with  Briand’s 
and  Asquith’s  telegram  and  regrets  that  something  of  the 
kind  was  not  done  earlier  in  the  war.  The  recent  scene 
in  the  Duma  was  much  more  stormy  than  published.  The 
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declaration  made  by  the  Minister  for  War  and  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  that  the  war  would  be  fought  to  a  finish 
with  the  aid  of  the  Duma  was  instigated  by  Gen.  AlexeiefF 
and  was  without  the  knowledge  of  Sturmer,  who  had 
proposed  to  the  Cabinet,  but  unsuccessfully,  the  arrest  of 
MiliukofiF,*  who  had  made  accusations  of  corruption  and 
jobbery  against  Sturmer.  The  two  above-named  Ministers 
fraternized  with  Miliukoff  at  the  sitting  of  the  Duma  and 
were  acclaimed.  How  far  the  Emperor  had  a  hand  in  the 
declaration,  and  what  will  be  the  fate  of  Sturmer — whether 
he  will  be  discarded  like  Sazonow  and  other  Ministers  quite 
unexpectedly  to  him — my  Pole  cannot  tell.  In  the  absence 
of  the  Emperor  at  the  Army  Headquarters  the  Empress 
presides  at  Cabinet  meetings  ! 

My  Pole  presented  some  time  since  to  the  Emperor  a 
memorandum  on  the  desiderata  for  Poland.  H.M.  concurred 
generally  and  told  him  to  show  it  to  the  Empress,  which  he 
did.  That  lady  cavilled  at  everything  proposed  and  said 
that  to  give  to  the  Poles  what  was  suggested  would  lead 
Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  Provinces  to  claim  autonomy. 
My  Pole  told  her  that  there  are  more  Poles  than  Germans 
in  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  Provinces,  which  is  not  quite 
true.  Altogether  he  had  a  bad  reception  from  the  Empress. 
The  Russians  when  they  evacuated  Poland  carried  away  all 
the  securities  and  deposits  at  the  banks  ;  consequently  the 
Polish  owners  will  not  be  inclined  to  support  the  German 
make-believe  autonomous  Poland  with  the  certainty  that 
their  securities  and  deposits  will  be  confiscated  if  they  side 
with  the  Germans.  My  friend  Radolin  has  returned  to 
the  use  of  the  Polish  language. 

There  is  a  fresh  attempt  going  on  by  some  of  Briand’s 
colleagues  to  trip  him  up,  and  they  hope  that  if  it  go  very 

*  Leader  of  the  Progressives  in  the  Duma,  and  later  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  first  Provisional  Government. 
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badly  with  Roumania  it  may  succeed ;  not  that  he  is  in 
any  way  responsible  for  the  Roumanian  defeats,  but  that 
does  not  matter. 

November  22,  1916. — My  Pole  stated  yesterday  that  the 
disorganization  social  and  political  in  Russia  is  beyond 
conception.  There  is  no  forethought  for  anything.  He 
dislikes  the  Russians,  but  he  hates  the  Germans  and  he 
despises  the  Austrians.  He  does  not  like  the  Jews,  and  he 
was  much  struck  when  lately  in  England  at  the  influence 
which  they  have  there. 

The  Roumanian  news  is  bad,  and  will  prolong  the  war, 
but  the  Germans,  in  spite  of  their  swagger,  are,  I  am  sure, 
very  sick,  for  they  insist  so  much  in  their  radios  that  Wilson 
is  to  be  at  an  early  date  the  mediator  in  a  German  sense 
and  the  peacemaker  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  repudiate 
any  such  intentions.  Also  this  Bill  to  mobilize  for  war 
purposes  the  whole  German  nation  is  ominous  of  the  stress 
in  which  the  German  Government  find  themselves :  they 
mean  the  imported  Belgians  and  Poles  to  fill  up  the  place 
of  all  the  valid  Germans  procurable  for  fighting. 

The  French  have  lost  in  killed  and  died  of  wounds  or 
other  causes  in  the  Army  over  1,100,000,  and  there  are  or 
have  been  in  Germany  about  350,000  French  prisoners. 

November  23,  1916. — What  a  mercy  that  the  fatalities 
on  the  “Britannic”*  were  so  few!  Unless  we  can  do 
something  serious  to  counteract  attacks  by  German  sub¬ 
marines  neutral  merchant  vessels  will  soon  cease  running  to 
and  from  Allied  ports. 

The  news  from  Roumania  is  no  better.  A  hopeful  view 
taken  of  the  situation  there  is  that  before  Roumania  joined 
in  the  war  Germany  drew  from  that  country  all  the  petro- 


*  Hospital  ship  [50,000  tons]  torpedoed  by  the  Germans. 
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leum,  corn,  etc.,  which  Roumania  could  supply,  and  she 
will  now  take,  in  the  part  of  the  country  which  she  may 
overrun,  the  same  supplies  in  a  lesser  quantity,  and  she 
will  have  an  enemy  in  the  country,  viz.,  Roumanians  and 
Russians,  instead  of  a  neutral  and  distrusted  Roumania  whom 
she  had  to  watch.  This  is  not  a  very  comforting  argument. 

So  at  last  the  German,  Austrian,  Turkish  and  Bulgarian 
Ministers  have  had  to  leave  Athens.  They  ought  to  have 
been  removed  long  ago.  The  removal  is  an  innovation 
in  what  is  supposed  to  be  custom  and  International  Law,  but 
ever  since  the  war  began  there  have  been  German  innovations 
and  breaches  of  International  Law  to  our  prejudice.  Why 
should  we  not  have  a  turn  in  miniature  imitation  of  German 
practice  ? 

November  24,  1916. — Sturmer  has  fallen  a  la  maniere 
orientale ,  and  the  Minister  of  Communications,  whoever  he 
may  be,  reigns  in  his  stead.  Alexeieff  must  have  frightened 
the  Emperor  into  this  coup  de  theatre  at  Headquarters  and 
prepared  the  Duma  for  it  by  the  declaration  made  by  the 
Ministers  for  War  and  the  Interior. 

The  intrigues  within  the  Cabinet  against  Briand  con¬ 
tinue,  and  it  is  thought  by  the  intriguers  that  with  a  collapse 
of  Roumania  Briand  will  collapse,  but  in  such  an  event  who 
would  or  could  take  his  place  ? 

We  have  heard  this  evening,  but  not  for  certain,  that 
another  hospital  ship,  the  “  Braemar  Castle,”  has  been  sunk, 
but  where  and  how  we  are  not  told.  Will  President  Wilson 
venture  to  write  a  note  of  inquiry  as  to  the  facts  to  Berlin 
and  then  accept  the  German  version  with  thanks  and 
satisfaction  ? 

November  25,  1916. — The  Germans  are  preparing  pre¬ 
texts  for  committing  horrors  in  Roumania.  They  accuse 
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the  population  of  joining  in  the  fighting,  and  they  give 
notice  that  the  civil  authorities  as  well  as  the  population 
will  be  held  responsible.  We  know  what  that  means  with 
the  German  Army. 

It  is  pouring  and  foggy.  Poor  men  in  the  trenches  ! 

November  2 6,  1916. — There  is  much  debate  as  to  who 
should  be  the  representatives  sent  to  Russia  of  France  and 
England.  Briand  and  Asquith  would  be  the  fitting  persons 
who  could  speak  with  the  most  effect  to  the  Czar  and  his 
Ministers,  and  possibly  Grey  will  wish  to  be  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  policy  of  H.M.G.  Briand  fears  that  so 
long  an  absence  from  Paris  as  the  journey  to  Russia,  the 
stay  there  and  the  return  would  entail,  might  give  dangerous 
opportunities  to  his  rivals  to  upset  his  Ministry.  Then 
there  would  be  a  scramble  for  his  succession  and  amongst 
his  own  colleagues.  Ribot  refuses  to  go  to  Russia.  Per¬ 
haps  Doumergue  may  go.  Lloyd  George  would  be  an 
appropriate  personification  of  the  fighting  determination  of 
the  British  people. 

November  27,  1916. — I  had  luncheon  to-day  with 

Princesse  de  Poix :  she  was  at  Salonika,  where  her  eldest 
son  now  is.  She  believes  Sarrail  to  be  a  good  commander, 
but  he  was  not  furnished  with  the  means  necessary  for 
an  offensive  :  he  asked  for  mountain  guns,  and  the  authorities 
sent  heavy  artillery ;  he  asked  for  mules,  and  automobiles 
were  sent.  She  thinks  that  General  Milne  considered 
Sarrail  militarily  competent. 

The  Norwegian,  Danish  and  Belgian  Ministers  say 
that  the  inability  of  the  British  Navy  to  deal  successfully 
with  the  German  submarine  piracy  causes  their  people 
to  lose  some  of  their  faith  in  British  Naval  supremacy,  and 
that  this  want  of  faith  may  frighten  away  navigation  by 
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Neutral  ships  between  Neutral  ports  and  British  ports. 
They  think  that  something  should  be  done,  some  great  effort 
made,  to  destroy  the  nests  whence  come  out  the  German  pirate 
submarines.  I  suppose  that  if  such  a  measure  were  feasible 
it  would  have  been  carried  out  long  ago.  The  British 
public  is  supposed  to  have  such  confidence  in  the  Navy  as 
to  leave  the  matter  to  the  Admiralty.  Here  people  are 
disposed  to  think  that  we  are  too  confident,  and  that  fresh 
and  younger  blood  is  required  in  Whitehall. 

November  28,  1916. — Briand  told  me  this  morning  that 
two  Zeppelins  have  been  brought  down  in  England :  this 
is  splendid.  If  only  we  could  catch  some  German  sub¬ 
marines  ! 

The  Roumanian  position  is  depressing,  but  the  situation 
may  be  changed  if  the  Russians  can  hurry  up  and  if  they 
have  big  guns  enough  and  munitions  for  them  and  for  their 
field  guns. 

There  is  a  Cabinet  crisis.  Briand  in  order  to  save 
his  ship  may  have  to  jettison  some  of  his  cargo.  He  requires 
the  continuation  of  the  support  of  the  Radicaux  Socialistes , 
of  which  Party  Caillaux  was  the  leader,  but  has  been  ousted 
by  Franklin  Bouillon,  who  may,  as  the  price  of  their  votes, 
require  and  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet !  Painleve  might 
be  transferred  from  Education  and  intrigue  to  the  Ministry 
for  War  and  more  intrigue.  He  is  the  chief  supporter  of 
Sarrail.  Sembat,  on  account  of  the  attacks  on  him  in  the 
Chamber  in  the  matter  of  Pearson’s  Oil  Concession  and  the 
question  of  Transports,  would  be  treated  a  la  Jonah,  and 
Claveille,  the  new  counterpart  to  Geddes,*  would  reign  in 
Sembat’s  stead  at  the  Ministry  for  Public  Works.  But 
these  reports  are  for  the  moment  potins. 

I  had  a  walk  this  afternoon  with  Murray  of  Elibank. 

*  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Director-General  of  Military  Railways  (France). 
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I  asked  whether  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  the  position 
of  the  House  of  Lords  would  not  be  greatly  improved  in 
the  estimation  of  the  country  owing  to  their  foresight  in 
rejecting  the  Declaration  of  London  which,  under  the  stress 
of  war,  the  Liberal  Government  had  been  obliged,  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  to  practically  denounce  in  its  most 
essential  provisions.  He  thinks  that  the  position  of  the 
Lords  in  the  country  will  be  much  stronger,  greatly  on 
account  of  the  gallantry  and  losses  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
peerage  families.  He  it  was  who  boomed  Franklin 
Bouillon  in  London  for  the  Inter-Parliamentary  exchanges 
of  visits :  he  was  an  advocate  of  establishing  in  England 
the  French  Parliamentary  system  of  Senatorial  and  Chambers 
Commissions  for  Army,  Finance  and  Foreign  Affairs,  but 
Asquith  and  the  Ministers  would  have  none  of  it,  and  quite 
rightly,  for  under  it  the  Commissions  endeavour  to  extract 
from  the  Ministers  confidential  information,  and  the 
Ministers  throw  as  much  dust  as  possible  into  the  eyes  of 
the  Commissions.  Any  secret  information  which  is  let  or 
oozes  out  becomes  the  property  of  foreign  Governments 
and  of  those  who  should  not  know  it.  Murray’s  idea 
is  that  the  system  of  Commissions,  Lords  and  Commons 
mixed,  would  obviate  the  constant  and  indiscreet  question¬ 
ing  of  Ministers  by  private  Members  of  the  two  Houses. 

November  29,  1916. — Briand  had  a  great  success  in 
the  Chamber  yesterday  at  the  Secret  Sitting.  About  thirty 
Deputies  asked  to  see  him  in  the  presence  of  Deschanel,  in 
order,  so  they  said,  to  come  to  an  arrangement  on  the 
order  of  the  debate.  They  suggested  that  he  should  open 
the  discussion  by  a  general  review  of  the  past  and  present 
positions.  He  answered  that  they  seemed  to  wish  to  reverse 
the  natural  order  of  things,  viz.,  to  expect  him,  the  defend¬ 
ant,  to  furnish  them,  the  plaintiffs,  with  arguments  for  their 
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attack :  he  must  reflect  on  such  an  unusual  suggestion. 
He  did  not  reflect;  he  said  that  he  would  accept  their 
proposal.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Secret  Sitting  he  spoke 
for  two  hours  and  his  opponents  were  scattered.  As  to 
Roumania,  Bucharest  would  probably  be  captured,  but 
the  Entente  Allies  had  been  through  much  worse  events. 
It  is  thought  that  the  intrigue  against  Briand  will  collapse, 
but  there  may  be  some  Ministerial  changes  as  sops  to  the 
Radicaux  Socialistes. 

Cardinal  Gasquet  was  staying  with  the  Talbots  after  a 
sojourn  at  Rome.  He  told  May  that  the  German  Cardinal 
Hartmann  paid  him  a  visit  of  ceremony,  saying  :  “  Je  viens 
vous  voir  comme  confrere,  nous  n’allons  pas  parler  de  la 
guerre.”  “  Ni  de  la  paix,  votre  Eminence,”  Gasquet 
replied,  and  terminated  the  interview. 

The  minor  Neutrals  are  showing  signs  of  taking  counsel 
together,  but  as  Sweden  is  the  moving  spirit  the  agreement, 
if  any  were  come  to  under  Swedish  influence,  would  not  be 
in  our  favour.  The  Swedish  P.M.  is  pro-Boche. 

Later. — Briand  has  had  another  good  day,  he  will  pull 
through  all  right,  but  he  will  have  to  take  into  partnership 
perhaps  two  or  three  of  those  who  are  barking  at  his 
heels. 

There  is  a  renewal  of  the  agitation  against  Joffre,  who 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  Government  might  remove 
him  from  his  Command,  but  that  he  would  not  resign. 
What  is,  I  believe,  wished  is  that  he  should  be  invested 
with  an  honorific  title  and  perhaps  be  created  Marechal. 
Painleve  wants  to  have  the  Ministry  for  War,  and  Roques 
to  take  Joffre’s  place.  Perhaps  Joffre’s  authority  may  be 
restricted  to  the  Armies  in  France.  At  present  he  is  the 
Supreme  Commander  everywhere. 

I  saw  a  Russian  to-day  who  is  an  interpreter  with  a 
Brigade  of  our  Field  Artillery.  I  asked  him  the  general 
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view  taken  by  British  officers  and  French  officers  in  regard 
to  the  respective  merits  of  French  and  Haig.  He  said  that 
French  is  considered  to  have  been  ideal  for  the  150,000 
force  which  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  Haig 
more  capable  for  the  present  large  army. 

November  30,  1916. — Some  people  here  think  that 

the  substitution  of  Jellicoe  for  Jackson  may  facilitate  the 
removal  of  Joffre,  but  there  are  political  objections  to 
three  of  those  who  are  suggested  as  possible  successors. 
Castelnau,  Foch  and  Petain  are  church-goers  and  therefore 
are  not  acceptable  to  the  Radical  extremists,  and  Petain 
is  not  avenant  to  the  politicians  who  visit  his  Command. 
Consequently  Roques,  who  is  colourless,  is  thought  of, 
though  nothing  is  known  of  him  in  the  way  of  strategy  or 
the  command  of  a  large  Army. 

I  saw  to-day  the  Roumanian  Minister.  Of  course  he  is 
very  depressed.  He  blames  Kitchener  for  having  had  eyes 
and  ears  only  for  the  north  of  France  and  Egypt ;  in 
France  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  the  German  lines  and 
break  into  Germany,  and  Egypt  was  not  really  in  any 
danger  \  Kitchener  ought  to  have  realized  that  the  war 
would  be  settled  in  the  Balkans,  and  Russia  should  have 
come  quickly  to  the  support  of  Roumania  when  Roumania 
joined  in  the  war. 

Morgans  were  to  bring  out  an  Anglo-French  loan  on 
Treasury  Bills.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  German 
controlled  (Schiff)  body,  issued  a  notice  of  advice  to  the 
effect  that  America,  having  made  a  lot  of  money  out  of  the 
war,  should  stick  to  the  gold  for  after-war  economic  suprem¬ 
acy  purposes  and  not  invest  in  foreign  loans  or  under¬ 
takings.  As  there  are  no  other  loans  foreign  loans  in 
prospect  except  Morgans’  Anglo-French  loans,,  the  notice 
was  intended  to  prejudice  the  issue,  and  McKenna,  taking 
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alarm,  wishes  to  drop  the  matter.  Harjes,*  at  whose  house 
I  dined  this  evening,  considers  that  unless  the  U.S.  Govt, 
have  associated  themselves  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
notice  it  would  be  a  sign  of  irresolution  for  England  and 
France  to  give  up  the  loan,  and  it  would  be  damaging  to 
our  credit  in  the  future :  he  has  telegraphed  to  that  effect 
to  Morgans,  and  he  will  give  that  advice  to  Ribot,  who  was 
disposed  to  go  on  with  it  but  would  have  to  give  way  if 
McKenna  does  so,  as  it  is  a  joint  affair. 

There  is  a  leading  article  in  the  Morning  Post ,  which  I 
have  not  yet  seen,  to  the  effect  that  Germany  has  offered 
peace  on  terms  most  favourable  to  the  Allies  on  condition 
that  she  has  a  free  hand  in  Central  and  South  America. 
Germany  has  committed  many  stupidities,  but  could  she 
be  so  utterly  besotten  as  to  damn  herself  to  the  Americans 
by  such  an  offer  ?  Briand  laughed  at  the  idea  of  such  an 
offer  having  been  made.  Who  can  have  started  such  a 
hare  for  the  Morning  Post  to  hunt  ? 

*  Partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
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DECEMBER,  I  9  I  6 

December  i,  1916. — I  met  to-day  at  luncheon  Pams,  the 
very  rich  cigarette  paper  maker,  who  does  not  smoke.  We 
were  only  three.  He  was  very  interesting.  He  ran 
against  Poincare  for  the  Presidency.  He  says  that  there 
is  a  strong  movement  now  against  Joffre,  who  is  tres  fatigue. 
Joffre  got  up  the  ladder  of  promotion  peniblement  but  he  was 
always  a  great  worker.  The  poilus  had  great  confidence 
in  him  but  he  has  not  come  up  to  their  expectations.  The 
country,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  sound ;  the  refractory 
elements  in  Paris  and  the  big  towns  are  either  at  the  Front 
or  in  munition  works  or  killed,  and  the  few  not  so  removed 
from  leading  in  disturbances  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  cause  danger :  there  may  be  some  demonstrations  on 
account  of  the  dearness  of  everything,  but  they  will  be  within 
control.  He  anticipates  a  succession  of  strikes  after  the 
war  in  the  belligerent  countries,  but  worse  ones  in  the 
Neutral  States.  In  Germany  the  strikes  will  be  most 
serious,  for  the  Socialists  will  make  use  of  them  to  press 
their  demands  for  reforms,  and  the  levee  en  masse  is 
Socialism  in  disguise.  After  the  war  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  France  and  England  that  they 
shall  be  united  by  the  closest  political  alliance.  An  Economic 
arrangement  will  meet  with  Protectionist  difficulties,  but 
must  be  insisted  on  by  the  two  Governments,  and  the 
peoples  s' y  accommoderont. 

I  saw  Briand  this  evening.  He  is  and  looks  very 

confident  of  confounding  his  enemies. 
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December  2,  1916. — C.  Hardinge  writes  that  the  German 
seaplane  which  passed  over  London  dropped  half  a  dozen 
bombs  near  Harrods’  Stores  without  doing  much  damage. 

I  saw  to-day  an  officer  from  Spain.  He  told  me  that 
public  opinion  there  is  becoming  less  Germanophil.  The 
Spaniards  are  furious  with  the  Germans  for  sinking  Spanish 
orange-carrying  vessels.  There  is  fruit  of  the  value  of 
,£3,000,000  in  Spain  awaiting  export,  and  neutral  ship¬ 
owners  won’t  run  the  risk  of  carrying  such  cargo. 

December  3,  1916. — No  better  news  from  Roumania, 
and  worse  news  from  Athens,  but  the  King  is  to  be  shown 
up  by  letters  written  in  his  own  hand  to  the  Deputy 
Benazet,  giving  the  promises  which  he  has  broken  and 
intended  to  break.  He  took  advantage  of  the  French 
Admiral’s  explanation  of  his  intentions  (which  were  of  a 
limited  character)  to  so  arrange  Greek  guns  and  his  riff-raff 
Reservist  soldiers  as  to  attack  the  Anglo-French-Italian 
Marines  with  effect  and  drive  them  to  the  Pirams  with 
considerable  losses.  A  British  Force  of  100  in  fighting 
its  way  back  lost  70  in  killed  and  wounded  and  prisoners. 
What  will  the  King  and  his  Ministers  do,  now  that  their 
soldiers  have  shed  British,  French  and  Italian  blood  ? 

December  4,  1916.— The  Chamber  here  is  talking  of 
demanding  King  Constantine’s  head  or  Briand’s,  but 
Ltienne,  whom  I  met  this  morning,  does  not  think  that  the 
Ministry  will  fall.  The  Naval  Attache  brought  uncon¬ 
firmed  news  that  the  French  Admiral  d’Artige  du  Fournet 
has  been  made  prisoner  at  Athens.  The  Greeks  are  moving 
themselves,  their  guns,  etc.,  out  of  reach  of  the  Entente 
landing  parties,  and  are  making  north  towards  their  enemy 

friends  the  Bulgarians  and  towards  Sarrail’s  near  left 
flank. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  this,  what  is  doing  in  London  ? 
From  Henderson’s  speech  it  seems  that  the  Labour  Party 
trust  only  Asquith  and  not  Lloyd  George.  Does  L.  G. 
aspire  to  oust  Asquith,  or  only  to  make  him  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  23,  and  become  himself  the  power  behind  the  scenes 
which  is  to  direct  Asquith  in  the  way  which  he  is  to  follow  ? 
A  team  of  23  is  like  an  oxen  team.  It  goes  very  slowly, 
and  these  are  not  times  for  hesitations  and  delays,  he 
Temps  says  that  L.  G.  presented  an  ultimatum  to  Asquith 
demanding  a  War  Council  to  consist  only  of  himself, 
Carson,  Bonar  Law,  with  General  Robertson  and  Admiral 
Jellicoe  to  advise. 

I  understand  that  we  cannot  destroy  Zeebrugge  and 
Ostend  by  mortar  fire  from  monitors  because  the  Germans 
have  now  on  shore  there  1 8-pounders,  and  we  have  only 
1 6-pounders  on  the  monitors,  so  that  we  are  out-distanced 
and  cannot  approach  near  enough  for  effective  fire. 

As  usual  with  the  Entente  Allies,  and  like  the  Carbineers 
in  Les  Brigands ,  the  Russians  are  arriving  too  late  to  save 
the  Roumanians  from  losing  Bucharest  and  the  oil  fields. 

I  hear  that  Briand  has  had  a  bad  day  in  the  Secret  Sitting, 
and  that  Joffre  will  be  elevated  out  of  authority  and  power : 
General  Nivelle  will  reign  in  his  stead  in  France.  I  think 
that  Briand  will  have  to  do  some  fresh  Jonah-throwing. 

December  5,  1916. — A  gentleman  came  to  me  to-day 
with  a  wonderful  tale.  He  claims  to  have  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  passes  at  the  Secret  Sittings.  He  says 
that  an  extreme  Socialist  pressman  asked  Briand  in  the 
couloirs  whether,  if  Germany  made  offers  of  peace,  he 
would  read  them,  to  which  he  replied,  “  Certainly.”  To 
the  further  inquiry  whether  he  would  consider  them  he 
answered,  “  Why  not  ?  ”  These  oracular  declarations 
have  obtained  for  him  the  support  of  the  extreme  Socialists, 
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of  which  he  was  in  great  need.  The  further  information 
given  by  this  gentleman  is  that  the  articles  in  the  Victoire 
which  have  caused  so  much  talk  are  written  by  Millerand. 
Another  of  his  statements  was  that  at  the  Secret  Sitting 
Lacaze  said  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  only  four 
German  submarines  had  been  done  away  with.  I  asked 
what  could  be  the  object  of  such  a  misstatement.  He 
answered,  “  In  order  to  show  the  hopelessness  of  continuing 
the  struggle.”  Lacaze  may  have  said  that  only  four 
German  submarines  have  been  taken  alive,  and  have  dilated 
on  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  submarines  ; 
Lacaze  is  not  at  all  a  man  to  wish  for  peace  now.  My 
informant  wanted  to  make  out  that  Briand  and  Co.  are 
ready  to  make  a  separate  Peace. 

Matters  have  reached  a  pretty  pass  in  Greece  !  Amongst 
other  outrages  Venizelos’s  house  at  Athens  was  attacked, 
without  any  provocation  from  the  inmates,  by  regular 
troops  under  the  direction  of  a  Greek  breast-bespangled- 
medals  General.  The  attack  began  by  mitrailleuse  fire. 
The  ten  Cretan  inmates  were  led  away,  probably  for  execu¬ 
tion.  The  contents  of  the  house — furniture,  clothes,  etc. — 
were  put  on  a  cart  and  taken  away  under  military  escort. 
I  hear  that  the  British  and  French  subjects  have  been  put 
on  board  ships  at  the  Pirasus. 

December  6,  1916.— What  a  kettle  of  fish  in  England! 
I  suppose  that  Lloyd  George  and  his  fellow  conspirators 
were  resolved  to  get  rid  of  Asquith  or  die  in  the  attempt, 
for  otherwise  they  would  not  have  stipulated  for  the  exclusion 
from  the  War  Committee  of  the  Prime  Minister  on  the 
plea  that  he  had  other  matters  to  attend  to.  They  might 
have  let  him  be  the  Chairman  of  five  members  with  a 
casting  vote.  It  would  have  been  an  ignominious  and 
impossible  position  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  be  ousted  from 
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the  War  Committee.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Asquith  goes, 
for  the  Labour  Party  have  confidence  in  him,  and  with 
Bonar  Law  or  Lloyd  George  there  may  be  trouble.  I  hope 
that  the  new  Cabinet  will  be  less  numerous  and  more 
decided  and  quicker  to  decide.  If  Arthur  Balfour  is  wise 
he  will  take  this  favourable  opportunity  of  continuing  his 
loyalty  to  Asquith,  much  appreciated  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  will  retire.  Of  course  Lansdowne  will  do  so. 

Briand  is  very  confident  of  scattering  his  enemies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  JofFre  has  to  go,  whether  he 
resign  or  not.  He  will,  I  hear,  be  called  “  President  du 
Conseil  de  Guerre  des  Allies,”  and  have  no  authority  in 
regard  to  operations  in  the  field.  His  successor,  Nivelle, 
will  command  the  Armies  in  France  and  will  have  no  con¬ 
cern  in  the  operations  in  the  East  and  elsewhere  than  in 
France.  He  will  be  less  independent  of  the  Ministry  for 
War  than  JofFre  has  been.  Nivelle  is  a  Protestant. 

Haig  wants  me  to  help  him  in  persuading  Briand  to 
facilitate  and  expedite  the  landing,  at  ports  other  than 
Channel  ports,  of  railway  rolling  stock. 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  of  establishing  here  a  War 
Committee  on  the  model  of  what  Lloyd  George  proposed 
for  England.  Briand  would  be  Chairman  and  have  as 
colleagues  the  Minister  for  War,  the  Minister  of  Marine 
and  JofFre.  I  hear  that  at  one  of  the  Secret  Sittings  a 
very  embarrassing  question  was  put  to  Briand  a  propos  of 
the  relegation  of  JofFre  to  his  honorific  position.  He  was 
asked  who  would  sign  the  orders  emanating  from  the  Conseil 
des  Allies.  Briand  had  to  answer  that  the  question  of  signa¬ 
ture  remained  to  be  settled. 

We  are  not  the  only  blunderers.  The  obstinacy  of  the 
Grand  Quartier  General  in  their  faith  in  the  7 5  mm.  guns 
was  such  that  orders  for  heavy  guns  which  were  discussed 
in  the  autumn  of  1914  at  Bordeaux,  when  the  Government 
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was  there,  were  not  given  until  June  1916.  We  have 
heavy  guns. 

The  Secret  Sittings  are  over.  The  voting  in  public 
sitting  is  to  be  to-morrow. 

December  7,  1916. — Having  read  Derby’s  speech,  I  do 
not  see  why  Asquith  could  not  accept  Lloyd  George’s 
proposal  for  a  War  Committee  of  four,  Asquith  to  attend 
when  it  might  suit  him,  and  then  be  Chairman  and  have 
the  power  of  veto  to  decisions  taken  in  his  absence. 

I  saw  the  Minister  of  Commerce  yesterday.  He  was  just 
back  from  London,  where  he  came  to  an  arrangement  for 
coal  and  freights.  We  diminish  traffic  on  our  railways 
sufficiently  to  supply  the  French  Government  with  300 
locomotives  and  20,000  railway  rolling  stock.  What 
remains  to  be  settled  is  the  French  port  or  ports  for  landing 
this  supply.  I  also  am  in  difficulties  about  coal.  I  have 
had  to  appeal  to  the  French  Government,  who  have  supplied 
some  from  the  State  Railway  stock,  and  it  is  not  of  the  best. 

December  8,  1916. — There  is  a  coal  famine  here.  I 
understand  that  there  are  stocks  at  Rouen  but,  as  a  maximum 
price  has  been  fixed  by  the  municipal  authorities  at  Paris, 
the  coal  merchants  prefer  to  supply  other  places  where  the 
price  has  not  been  fixed.  Whether  this  is  the  case  I  have 
no  certain  information,  but  I  cannot  obtain  delivery  from  a 
merchant  so  I  have  to  appeal  to  the  Government. 

I  have  no  news  of  what  is  doing  politically  in  London 
beyond  what  is  in  the  Press.  I  hope  that  Lloyd  George 
will  succeed  in  forming  a  small  but  strong  Cabinet,  in  spite 
of  the  sulking  in  their  tents  of  the  official  Liberals.  The 
Pacifists  will  be  well  out  of  the  way.  They  do  not  seem  to 

realize  that  for  our  country  and  race  it  is  a  case  of  victory _ 

and  such  a  one  as  to  bring  the  enemy  to  its  knees — or  slavery 
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under  the  Huns.  Oh,  how  I  hate  the  politicians  and  their 
party  prejudices  and  tricks !  It  would  be  a  disaster  if 
Lloyd  George  failed  to  form  a  Ministry,  or  if  it  lasted  only 
a  short  space. 

Russia  is  very  disappointing.  Her  troops  seem  always 
to  arrive  too  late.  She  forced  Roumania  into  war  and  was 
not  ready  to  come  to  her  support.  We  have  succeeded  in 
destroying  a  good  deal  of  oil  and  corn  in  the  invaded  districts 
of  Roumania.  I  have  not  heard  anything  lately  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  being  brought  back  to  command  in  Europe. 
Alexeieff  is  away  for  an  operation.  I  believe  that  there  is  to 
be  another  French  push  in  the  near  future,  and  an  English 
one  too,  I  suppose,  in  combination  with  it. 

Later. — Briand  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  this  afternoon,  with  the  view  of 
shedding  some  of  his  colleagues  and  reconstituting  a  Cabinet 
and  forming  a  War  Committee  of  eight  members. 

Nivelle  is  stated  to  be  jibbing  at  succeeding  to  Joffre. 
His  alleged  reasons  are  that  in  the  circumstances  to  be 
established  he  would  be  too  much  under  the  Ministry  for 
War  and  would  not  have  the  freedom  necessary  for  carrying 
out  his  views.  Probably  he  will  bargain  and  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  Briand.  The  Parliamentarians  won’t 
have  Petain  because  he  is  rough  to  such  people  and  he  is  a 
church-goer  and  is  suspected  of  Royalist  proclivities.  Foch 
is  equally  objectionable  to  them  as  a  Churchman,  and  he  is 
said  to  be  tres  fatigue.  Joffre  cannot  remain  in  view  of  the 
Order  of  the  Day  passed  by  the  Chamber— I  mean  the 
preamble  to  passing  to  the  Order  of  the  Day — which 
specifically  mentions  the  reorganization  of  the  Command 
in  the  following  words :  “  La  Chambre,  prenant  acte  des 
declarations  du  Gouvernement  sur  la  reorganisation  du  com- 
mandement,  approuvant  sa  resolution  de  concentrer  sous 
une  direction  restreinte  la  conduite  generale  de  la  guerre 
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et  l’organisation  economique  du  pays,  confiante  en  lui  pour 
obtenir,  en  plein  accord  avec  les  allies,  les  sacrifices  et  les 
efforts  communs  reconnus  indispensables  pour  arriver  par 
une  energie  redoublee  a  la  victoire  definitive,  repoussant 
toute  addition,  passe  a  l’ordre  du  jour.” 

Certainly  the  position  as  against  the  hated  Hun  is  not 
encouraging,  and  the  war  or  piracy  by  submarines  is  very 
disquieting,  and  as  the  United  States  do  nothing,  and  the 
other  Neutrals  do  not  dare  do  anything,  in  opposition,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  remedy  in  sight ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  this  we  must  win  if  we  and  our  Allies  persevere  and 
persist. 


December  9,191 6. — The  aloofness  of  practically  the  whole 
official  Liberal  Party ,  as  represented  by  its  leaders  and 
prominent  members,  is  not  promising  for  the  long  existence 
of  the  Lloyd  George  Ministry.  I  should  have  thought  that 
the  two  Samuels  would  have  joined  Lloyd  George. 

Briand’s  majority,  though  large,  was  not  so  large  as  the 
one  he  obtained  in  June.  This  is  an  indication  that  he 
must  walk  warily.  No  announcement  has  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  reconstitution  of  his  Cabinet  or  of  the  Com¬ 
mand.  As  he  has  had  to  rely  on  the  support  of  the  Radicaux 
Socialistes  he  must  humour  them  by  sops.  As  a  Party 
they  voted  for  him.  Caillaux,  who  is  one  of  them,  but  has 
been  ousted  from  the  leadership  by  Franklin  Bouillon,  who 
spoke  and  voted  for  Briand,  was  an  abstainer.  Amongst 
those  who  voted  against  the  Ministry  were  Ceccaldi, 
Caillaux’s  bosom  friend,  and  Delcass^.  Cruppi  also  voted 
against  Briand,  but  Millerand  voted  for  him. 

The  Pan-Germanist  paper  Alldeutsche  Blatter  is  not 
a  Government  organ,  but  it  is  allowed  to  publish  conditions 
of  peace  which  are  the  least  to  be  demanded,  and  it  is 
well  that  they  should  be  known  to  the  British  public. 
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They  are :  A  part  of  France  to  be  annexed,  Belgium  to  be 
rattachee  to  Germany,  Germany  to  have  a  naval  base  on  the 
Channel  coast  west  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  Germany  to 
annex  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia,  all  Lithuania,  Russian 
Poland,  and  all  Russian  territory  west  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Kief  to  the  Crimea  inclusive  of  Odessa ;  Belgian  Congo  to 
be  annexed,  Germany  to  have  all  the  naval  stations  that 
she  may  require,  Austria  and  Bulgaria  to  divide  between 
them  Roumania,  Servia,  Montenegro  and  Albania,  Turkey 
to  annex  Egypt,  the  Soudan  and  Tripoli  and  extend  its 
authority  southward  down  to  German  Central  Africa. 
The  publication  of  these  dreams  of  conquest  has  probably 
been  allowed  in  order  to  incline  us  to  peace  on  more 
“  moderate  ”  terms.  Of  course  Germany  is  to  have  back 
all  her  Colonies. 

I  hear  that  at  the  meeting  at  the  Reform  Club  Asquith 
said  that  if  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
opposed  Lloyd  George’s  Ministry  he  could  be  defeated,  but 
in  such  event  he  would  appeal  to  the  country,  and  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  add  such  a  crisis  to  the  present  one ;  he, 
Asquith,  therefore  appealed  to  the  Party  not  to  do  anything 
to  bring  about  such  a  complication. 

December  io,  1916.— Arthur  Balfour*  has  several  times 
acted  as  Foreign  Secretary,  and  as  Prime  Minister  (but  that 
is  eleven  years  ago)  saw  all  important  F.O.  papers,  but  he 
is  indolent  and  a  philosopher.  Probably  he  will  leave  a 
good  deal  to  C.  Hardinge  and  R.  Cecil. 

Briand  does  not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  reconstitute  his 
Firm.  There  are  too  many  and  encumbering  partners 
who  object  to  withdrawing.  Jules  Cambon  talks  of  ceasing 
to  be  Managing  Clerk,  but  I  hope  that  he  will  not  chuck  it. 

*  Takes  office  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  is  succeeded  by 
Sir  Edward  Carson  at  the  Admiralty. 
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December  n,  1916. — It  is  -personally  that  I  regret  the 
disappearance  of  Asquith.  I  like  him,  and  I  hoped  that 
he  would  accept  Lloyd  George’s  War  Committee.  J'en 
fais  mon  deuil.  What  disquiets  me  is  the  continuation, 
apparently  without  remedy,  of  the  sinkings  of  Neutral  ships 
by  German  submarines.  It  is  frightening  the  Norwegian 
shipowners  to  the  extent  of  making  them  very  shy  of  trading 
with  British  ports,  with  the  consequent  enormous  cost  of 
freight  charged  by  those  who  will  run  the  risks.  Will  the 
transfer  of  Jellicoe  to  the  Admiralty  improve  matters  in 
that  respect  ?  He  did  not  discover  a  fresh  remedy.  Our 
early  devices  were  avoided  after  a  time  by  the  Germans. 

Cabinet-making  is  going  on,  but  Briand  has  a  difficult 
task.  He  has  in  his  pocket  the  resignations  of  the  whole 
crew,  to  act  on  when  it  may  suit  him.  He  did  not  place 
his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
This  evening’s  latest  news  from  private  but  reliable  sources  is 
as  follows:  If  Briand  gives  up  the  Foreign  Office, Doumergue 
will  take  it,  and  in  that  event  the  Colonies  (Doumergue) 
will  be  added  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  (Lacaze)  ;  Viviani, 
Minister  of  Justice,  will  add  to  his  office  Education  and 
Labour ;  Thomas  will  keep  Munitions,  but  he  will  have  as 
Directeur  an  expert.  Herriot,  Mayor  of  Lyons  (Anglomane) 
will  succeed  Sembat  as  Minister  of  Public  Works,  with 
Claveille  (the  French  Geddes)  as  Secretary-General.  Ribot 
remains  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Malvy  continues  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  Jules  Cambon  remains  at  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs  as  Secretary-General,  but  Berthelot 
disappears.  All  the  Ministers  of  State  without  portfolios 
are  to  be  disestablished,  viz.,  Bourgeois,  Meline,  Denys 
Cochin,  Guesde,  Freycinet,  and  old  Combes.  The 
Ministry  for  War  and  the  succession  to  Joffre  are  the 
difficulties.  Church-going  stands  in  the  way  of  Castel- 
nau,  Foch  and  Petain  for  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief 
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of  the  Armies  in  France,  and  Nivelle  objects  to  accepting 
the  restrictions  to  be  placed  on  the  post  under  the  new 
system  to  be  established.  It  is  possible  that  Lyautey 
may  become  Minister  for  War,  and  Roques  have  a  command 
or  even  succeed  to  Joffre. 

Geddes  is  to  come  to  Paris  on  Thursday  for  a  consultation 
with  Claveille.  He  will  come  to  pay  his  respects,  so  Haig 
writes. 

December  12,  1916. — Lee  sends  me  to-day  a  list  of  the 
new  Cabinet  that  is  to  be  and  is  not  yet.  He  says  that 
it  may  be  stillborn  if  Painleve  and  his  set  make  opposition. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  Joffre  as  against  other  capable  Generals 
whom  he  considered  unacceptable  on  account  of  their 
religious  sentiments  or  political  inclinations.  There  was  a 
talk  of  his  becoming  Minister  for  War.  In  the  outgoing 
Ministry  he  was  “  Education.” 

/ 

Later. — The  new  Cabinet  is  at  the  Elysee  swearing  to  love 
each  other,  and  their  names  are  to  be  published  in  the 
Journal  Officiel  to-morrow  morning.  Briand  does  not 
give  up  the  Foreign  Office,  so  probably  Berthelot  will 
remain  as  he  is.  Lyautey  becomes  Minister  for  War.  The 
War  Committee  will  be  the  President  of  the  Council,  the 
Ministers  of  Finance,  War,  Marine,  and  Armaments,  with 
Joffre  as  Technical  Adviser,  which  is  an  honourable  shelf 
for  him.  Will  a  capable  unbeliever  be  found  to  succeed 
him  in  the  active  command  in  the  Field  ? 

December  13,  1916. — I  don’t  think  that  the  German 
Chancellor’s  peace  trap  will  catch  any  Neutrals,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  our  beloved  American  cousins.  The  trap  is  not 
even  baited  with  any  offers  of  terms  of  peace. 

I  have  to-day  seen  in  the  Weekly  Dispatch  of  Sunday 
the  Lloyd  George  reported  programme.  Arming  merchant 
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ships  fore  as  well  as  aft  will  do  something  towards  dealing 
with  the  German  submarine  peril,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
unless  something  further  can  be  devised  it  will  still  con¬ 
tinue  a  very  grave  peril,  for  Neutral  vessels  cannot  be  armed 
to  deal  with  submarines,  and  the  German  submarines  will 
continue  to  sink  Neutral,  and  especially  Norwegian,  vessels 
with  the  object  of  frightening  the  Norwegian  ship-owners 
and  so  preventing  them,  the  chief  carriers  of  cargoes,  from 
trading  with  British  and  other  Entente  Ports.  Let  us  pray 
that  some  further  devices  may  be  discovered  for  dealing 
with  the  peril.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Americans 
talked  of  treating  merchant  vessels  armed  in  any  way  as 
auxiliary  cruisers,  and  therefore  only  entitled  to  remain 
24  hours  in  an  American  port — though  The  Hague  Con¬ 
ventions  sanction  merchant  vessels  being  armed  against 
pursuit  by  enemy  ships  of  war,  viz.,  guns  aft.  The  time 
has  gone  by  for  squeamishness  in  observing  the  provisions 
of  a  Convention  set  at  nought  by  the  Germans  whenever  it 
suits  them  to  disregard  them,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Americans  will  make  objections  to  the  arming  fore  as 
well  as  aft.  They  will  shut  their  eyes.  The  other  eight 
headings  of  the  Lloyd  George  programme  are  admirable. 

I  have  written  to  Asquith :  “  I  am  very  sorry  that  our 
official  relations  are  severed.  You  have  been  a  good  friend 
to  me  and  I  am  very  grateful.”  To  Grey  I  have  said  : 
“  After  the  ordeals  which  you  have  gone  through  and  the 
terrible  anxieties  of  the  war  I  feel  sure  that  you  must  be  glad 
to  be  quit  of  the  responsibilities  of  office.  You  will  now 
be  able  to  spare  your  eyes,  which  your  work  has  hitherto 
prevented  your  doing.  All  my  thanks  to  you  for  your 
kindness  to  me  during  your  long  term  of  being  my  Chief.” 

I  hear  that  Briand  had  a  very  bad  reception  in  a  very 
full  House,  that  he  was  constantly  interrupted  and  had  to 
shout  to  make  himself  heard.  Allowances  must  be  made 
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for  the  noisy  expressions  of  disappointment  of  unsatisfied 
place-hunters. 

If  the  Germans  were  so  sure  of  continuing  their  victories 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  they  would  not  now 
offer  to  make  peace :  they  would  go  on  until  their  enemies 
sued  for  peace.  The  Germans,  having  failed  to  cajole 
their  several  enemy  Governments  that  each  one  of  the 
enemy  Allies  would  desert  the  others  and  make  a  separate 
peace,  are  now  trying  to  bluff  the  lot.  My  advice  to 
the  Entente  Allies,  if  I  were  consulted,  would  be  not  to 
answer  or  take  any  notice  of  the  Note  which  the  German 
Chancellor  has  requested  the  United  States  and  Spanish 
Governments,  charged  with  the  protection  in  Germany  of 
Entente  subjects,  to  present  to  the  Entente  Governments. 
Silence  would  be  contempt ;  it  would  be  difficult  for  those 
Entente  Governments  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 
exact  terms  of  a  common  answer,  and  if  each  Entente 
Government  replied  on  its  own  account  there  would  be 
divergences  in  the  terms  which  might  encourage  Germany 
to  make  fresh  attempts  to  create  discord  between  them. 
The  German  Note  indicates  that  the  German  Government 
is  not  confident  of  a  continuation  of  victories :  that  it  is 
conscious  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Entente  Allies,  and  that 
it  knows  that  if  the  enemy  persevere  Germany  must  suc¬ 
cumb.  That  is  my  belief.  I  rely  on  Lloyd  George  and 
Carson  not  to  listen  to  any  German  palavering,  and  also  on 
George  Curzon,  who  is  not  a  pacifist. 

December  15,  1916. — Clemenceau  likens  the  change  of 
Ministry  to  an  automobile  en  -panne ,  to  put  which  right 
all  that  has  been  done  is  to  renew  the  tyres  and  varnish  the 
carriage.  He  means  to  attack  Briand  a  fond  in  the  Senate, 
and  Doumer  is  in  the  plan.  He  will  particularly  criticize 
the  retention  of  Joffre  in  a  command  of  any  sort.  I  am 
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afraid  that  Briand’s  position  is  very  much  shaken  by  the 
fiascoes  in  Roumania  and  Greece,  though  they  are  not  his 
fault,  except  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  Salonika  idea. 
At  that  time  (February  1915)  it  was  to  carry  with  us 
Greece,  Bulgaria  and  Roumania,  and  we  were  fooled  by 
the  two  kings,  Ferdinand  and  Constantine. 

December  16,  1916. — There  is  talk  of  Briand  making 
himself  a  sort  of  dictator,  moved  thereto  by  Berthelot. 
Rumours  of  that  sort  are  growing  like  mushrooms.  Stanis¬ 
las  de  Castellane  evidently  believes  in  the  success  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Ministry,  for  he  gave  a  dinner  yesterday 
of  malcontents.  One  of  them  was  Humbert,  owner  of 
Le  Journal ,  who  began  life  as  a  waiter,  is  rich  by  marriage, 
is  able  and  unscrupulous.  He  was  one  of  the  expectant 
Ministers  who,  like  Franklin  Bouillon  and  many  others, 
found  to  their  surprise  that  they  had  been  left  out. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  Joffre  was  tres  fatigue ,  and 
that  Nivelle  will  be  a  good  successor,  but  he  will  not 
have  the  extensive  powers  which  Joffre  had.  In  a  letter 
received  yesterday  from  Haig,  in  reply  to  information  which 
I  had  sent  to  him,  he  supposed  that  he  would  continue 
to  deal  with  Joffre  as  Chief-of-Staff  to  the  War  Committee. 
Lyautey  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  strong,  determined 
man. 

Later. — I  am  afraid  that  Briand  will  have  a  bad  time  in 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  The  general  idea  is  that  if  he 
fall  Painleve  will  come  in,  and  be  out  again  very  soon,  and 
then  Clemenceau. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  not  take  any  notice  of  the  German 
so-called  Peace  Note,  even  if  it  be  presented  by  the  U.S. 
Government  with  recommendation.  If  the  Entente  Allies 
try  to  concert  a  joint  or  identic  reply  there  will  be  inter¬ 
minable  discussions,  and  the  differences  of  ideas  as  to  the 
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wording  and  form  of  the  answer  will  become  known  to  the 
German  Government  and  will  encourage  them  to  increase 
their  intrigues  to  create  dissensions  between  the  Entente 
Governments.  If  we  remain  silent  and  unmoved  so  far 
as  an  official  reply  is  concerned,  and  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  really  want  peace,  they  will  suggest  terms,  and  then 
we  can  consider  what  to  say.  I  dare  say  that  this  will 
not  be  the  view  of  the  London  Ministry.  We  are  too 
nervous  about  American  opinion.  We  should  act  as  we 
know  they — the  Americans — would  act  if  they  were  in 
our  shoes  and  we  in  theirs ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  of 
Downing  Street,  or  at  all  events  was  not. 

December  17,  1916. — I  fear  that  the  Entente  Govern¬ 
ments  will  reply  to  the  German  Peace  Note,  which  will, 
I  think,  be  a  foolish  act,  for  the  Note  has  been  merely 
passed  on  by  the  American  Government  without  recom¬ 
mendation  or  comment. 

I  hear  indirectly  from  Vatican  entourage  that  the  Peace 
conditions  contemplated  by  Germany — of  course  with  the 
object  of  separating  the  Entente  Allies — allow  some  satis¬ 
factions  to  France  and  Belgium,  some  rectifications  of 
frontier  and  advantages  to  Italy,  but  no  retrocession  to 
Russia  of  her  territories  now  occupied  by  the  Central 
Powers.  England  to  go  hang. 

December  18,  1916.— I  am  afraid  that  the  Ministry 
is  nearly  sick  unto  death.  The  Government  majority  in 
the  Chamber  is  in  a  shrinking  state.  Their  enemies  and 
rivals  are  out  for  blood,  and  the  combination  against  them 
is  formidable.  However,  threatened  men  are  often  long- 
lived. 

Bravo  the  French!*  Over  11,000  prisoners  and 'over 
*  Position  at  Fort  Douaumont  consolidated. 
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ioo  guns.  I  wish  that  we  had  done  the  same,  and 
concurrently. 

December  19,  1916. — The  following  comes  to  me  from 
a  private  secret  source :  Foch  is  to  be  retired  as  having 
reached  the  limit  of  age.  When  he  went  to  Joffre  on  the 
subject  he  was  told  that  Castelnau  had  reported  unfavour¬ 
ably  on  him.  This  Castelnau  denied  to  Foch.  Petain 
and  Franchet  d’Esperey  are  to  remain  Commanders  of 
groups  of  armies  but  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place 
as  may  be  required.  Joffre  having  been  appointed  Adviser 
of  the  War  Committee,  Castelnau  will  cease  to  be  Major- 
General  and  may  be  sent  to  Russia. 

December  20,  1916. — Senator  Berenger’s  weak  attack  in 
the  Senate  enabled  Briand  to  make  a  persuasive  defence. 

President  Wilson  proposes  American  mediation  and 
pretends  that  his  proposal  is  not  connected  in  any 
way  with  or  consequent  on  the  German  so-called 
Peace  Note !  He  was  aware  of  the  Ministerial  declara¬ 
tions  in  the  Russian  and  Italian  Parliaments  and  of  the 
universal  confirmation  by  the  newspapers  of  the  Entente 
countries  of  those  declarations  against  the  German  Note, 
and  he  must  have  known  that  Briand  and  Lloyd  George 
would  make  like  ones  yesterday.  He  has  not  the  vile 
excuse  of  Presidential  electoral  necessities.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  reply  with  civility  and  suppressed  anger.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  American  people  generally  back  up  their 
President  when  he  is  arrogant  to  a  foreign  Government. 
It  is  a  game  that  has  been  played  so  often  with  impunity, 
and  at  the  present  moment  we  are  dependent  on  America 
for  so  many  necessaries  in  the  way  of  food  and  war  supplies  ; 
the  Senate  might  cut  off  its  nose  to  spite  its  face  and  urge 
an  embargo  on  certain  goods  of  which  we  stand  in  need, 
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on  the  pretext  that  there  is  shortage  in  America  of 
such  goods. 

I  am  suspicious  of  Constantine  preparing  to  range 
himself  on  the  side  of  Germany  by  a  rupture  with  us,  but 
I  hope  that  our  blockade  will  be  tightened  and  squeeze 
him  before  he  can  join  hands  with  our  enemies. 

Briand  will  have  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  but  his  position 
will  be  shaken.  It  is  an  impossible  task  to  have  to  appear 
constantly  before  Commissions  and  at  secret  as  well  as 
at  ordinary  sittings  of  both  Chamber  and  Senate  to  be 
heckled,  and  at  the  same  time  to  attend  lengthy  Cabinet 
Councils  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  to  govern  the 
country,  and  act  as  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  President  of  the  War  Committee,  and 
do  various  other  things.  I  am  sorry  to  read  that  Lloyd 
George  favours  the  French  system,  for  adoption  in  England, 
of  Chamber  and  Senate  Commissions  for  Finance,  War, 
Navy,  and  Foreign  Affairs,  such  Commissions  having 
power  to  send  for  and  cross-examine  the  respective  Ministers 
concerned  on  the  subject  of  their  “  budgets,”  and  to  call 
for  confidential  papers.  The  result  is  that  here  nothing 
remains  secret.  The  members  of  these  several  Com¬ 
missions,  or  some  of  them,  recount  to  their  mistresses  or 
wives  or  journalists  matters  of  interest  discussed  in  the 
Commissions.  Imagine  wanting  to  adopt  such  a  system  ! 

Dr.  Dillon  paid  me  a  visit  yesterday.  He  came  to  say 
how  much  he  regretted  that  I  had  not  succeeded  to  Grey ! 
I  laughed  at  such  an  idea ;  but  I  found  that  he  was  serious, 
and  he  would  have  it  that  the  question  had  been  seriously 
discussed  in  London.  I  said  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
it  and  that  it  was  an  impossible  notion,  for  I  had  no 
Parliamentary  experience  and  no  power  of  speech.  He 
said  that  speaking  was  not  necessary— acting  and  not 
speech-making  was  what  was  required.  Somebody  else 
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might  speak.  He  laughed  at  my  further  plea  that  72 
was  not  an  age  at  which  to  make  a  new  start !  We  got 
away  from  that  useless  talk  to  the  position  here.  He 
thinks  Briand  very  sick  politically.  He  has  dropped 
Caillaux,  who  has  gone  to  Rome,  whence  Dillon  has  come 
away  disgusted,  I  hear,  at  Sonnino  *  refusing  to  receive 
him.  He  is  now,  so  he  told  me,  established  here. 

December  21,  1916. — Jules  Cambon  told  me  yesterday 
that  Wilson  was  proposing  mediation,  and  that  he  pre¬ 
tended  that  it  was  not  connected  with  or  consequent  on 
the  German  so-called  Peace  Note.  To-day  I  find  that  it 
is  not  mediation  in  words,  but  goes  that  road.  The 
American  communication  talks  of  the  horrors  of  war, 
advocates  peace,  and  speaks  of  the  injury  which  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  war  does  to  America  and  other  Neutral 
countries. 

Considering  that  declarations  had  already  been  made 
in  the  Russian  and  Italian  Parliaments  against  the  German 
Note  by  the  responsible  Ministers  before  the  American  Note 
was  started,  and  that  the  President  of  the  U.S.  must  have 
known  that  Lloyd  George  and  Briand  would  make  like 
speeches,  it  is  a  great  piece  of  impertinence  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Government  to  preach  peace  to  us,  with 
a  hint  that  a  continuance  of  the  injury  to  Neutrals  due  to 
a  continuance  of  the  war  may  become  unbearable !  How 
about  the  enormous  increase  of  American  trade  due  to  the 
war  ?  The  American  communication  is  made  to  all  the 
belligerents  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  give  it  a  false  air 
of  impartiality.  The  pretence  that  it  is  not  connected 
with  or  consequent  on  the  German  Note  is  ridiculous. 

The  President  of  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  is  a  Senator.  He 
regaled  his  Directors  at  a  Board  Meeting  this  morning 

*  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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with  an  account  of  the  Secret  Sitting  of  the  Senate  yester¬ 
day.  The  tone  of  the  Senate  was  not  favourable  to  the 
Ministry.  The  minority  will  be  large,  and  there  will  be 
renewed  attacks  constantly  in  consequence,  and  Briand 
would,  fall  if  a  good  successor  were  forthcoming. 
Clemenceau  is  speaking  to-day. 

Caillaux  is  at  Rome  with  his  wife,  and  under  her  former 
name,  and  he  is  intriguing  with  the  Italian  peace  parties. 

The  result  of  Foch’s  protests  against  his  forced  retire¬ 
ment  is  that  he  is  to  remain  a  Commandant  of  Army 
groups  on  the  same  conditions  as  Petain  and  Franchet 
d’Esperey,  viz.,  to  be  moved  about  from  one  set  of  Army 
groups  to  another  as  circumstances  may  require. 

December  22,  1916.— The  following  is  an  account  by 
an  independent  and  reliable  Senator  of  the  Secret  Sitting 
of  the  Senate  yesterday.  Doumer  made  an  effective  speech 
on  Army  Commands  and  guns,  very  anti-Joffre.  Briand 
made  a  very  good  defence  of  his  attitude  in  regard  to 
King  Constantine,  to  the  effect  that  if  a  firmer  policy 
towards  him  had  been  pursued  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  greater  complications  might  have  been  the  result 
than  the  present  position,  for  there  would  have  been 
opposition,  not  only  from  Russia,  but  also  from  England 
and  Italy.  He  quoted  from  various  documents  passages 
in  support  of  his  arguments  but,  his  adversaries  allege, 
without  the  context,  so  that  their  sense  was  misrepresented. 
His  speech  was,  however,  telling,  and  the  more  the  sittings 
are  prolonged  the  more  the  majority  will  increase  in  his 
support  day  by  day.  What  will  make  many  Senators  vote 
for  Briand  is  the  fear  that  his  successor  might  be 
Clemenceau,  who  would  pursue  a  rash  and  dangerous 
policy.  If  the  latter  died  before  the  termination  of  the 
sittings  Briand  might  be  beaten.  All  this  the  Senator. 
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December  23,  1916. — Jules  Cambon  tells  me  that  Briand 
had  a  great  success  in  the  Secret  Sitting  yesterday  and  was 
very  elated  and  confident  last  night.  The  closure  was 
about  to  be  moved  when  Clemenceau  intervened,  saying : 
“  Tout  n’a  pas  encore  ete  dit.”  Whereupon  Briand  begged 
that  the  closure  should  not  be  moved,  and,  addressing 
himself  to  Clemenceau,  said :  “  Bien,  Monsieur  Clemen¬ 
ceau,  nous  nous  expliquerons  demain,”  and  Clemenceau  is 
to  speak  to-day. 

The  Swiss  Government  has  had  the  effrontery  to  support 
President  Wilson’s  Peace  Note,  and  to  say  that  for  the 
past  five  weeks  the  Swiss  Government  has  been  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  U.S.  Government  on  steps  to  bring 
about  peace. 

The  two  Ministerial  Labour  M.P.s,  Messrs.  Henderson 
and  Roberts,  arrived  this  morning.  They  crossed  to 
Calais  last  night  in  a  destroyer  and  took  the  11.6  p.m. 
train,  due  at  Paris  at  10.30  a.m.  They  paid  me  a  visit 
this  afternoon  and  they  come  to  luncheon  to-morrow. 
Roberts  I  have  met  before — when  he  came  with  Hodge 
and  the  two  speechified  to  French  Labour  representatives, 
journalists  and  some  Deputies  at  the  Travaux  Publics. 
Hodge  then  swore  that  if  and  whenever  Asquith  and 
Kitchener  said  that  compulsory  military  service  was  neces¬ 
sary  the  Labour  Party  would  accept  it.  He  afterwards 
went  back  on  this  undertaking.  The  present  party  have 
come  to  consult  with  the  French  Socialists  to  hear  what 
they  have  to  say  about  the  war  and  to  express  their  own 
views. 

I  have  just  heard  that  after  the  Secret  Sitting  of  to-day 
Briand  obtained  a  3  to  1  majority,  viz.,  194  to  64.  There 
were  therefore  only  42  non-voters  from  one  cause  or 
another,  as  the  Senate  is  a  House  of  300*  This  is  a  great 
success  for  Briand. 
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December  24,  1916. — The  two  Labour  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  came  to  luncheon,  and  I  offered  to  send  them 
afterwards  to  Versailles  as  it  was  a  lovely  day  and  they 
have  never  seen  it. 

I  had  some  conversation  with  Henderson  after  luncheon 
He  is  justifiably  perturbed  at  the  German  submarine 
warfare.  He  thinks  that  Wilson  will  follow  up  his  Note — 

I  suppose  to  our  detriment,  as  we  are  more  easily  squeezed 
than  the  Germans. 

December  25,  1916. — I  have  seen  an  officer  who  has  been 
at  Boulogne.  He  says  that  a  ship  with  a  grain  cargo 
broke  her  back  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  sank  in  the 
fairway  and  blocks  it,  and  that  the  port  would  be  closed 
to  traffic  for  some  time  to  come.  How  disastrous  to  the 
flow  of  supplies  to  our  troops  at  the  Front. 

A  General  Officer  is  passing  through  here  on  his  way 
to  Greece,  where  he  is  to  join  an  International  Board, 
French,  British,  Russian,  and  perhaps  Italian,  to  supervise 
the  Greek  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment  of  their  promises 
in  regard  to  their  troops,  etc.,  and  he  does  not  speak  a 
word  of  French ! 

A  letter  from  St.  Petersburg  says  that  Sazonow’s 
account  of  his  fall  is  that  when  he  elaborated  before 
the  Cabinet  his  scheme  for  the  autonomy  of  Poland  the 
Emperor  approved  it,  and  he  left  the  General  Head¬ 
quarters  confident.  The  Empress  then  intervened  in 
support  of  the  appointment  of  Sturmer  as  Minister  for 
F.A.,  and  Sazonow  received  a  letter  from  the  Emperor 
expressing  his  regret  at  being  obliged  to  sacrifice  him 
to  Ministerial  homogeneity.  The  most  influential  members 
of  the  Empress’s  party  are  Mme.  Vyrubova,  Rasputin,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Pitirim.  It  is  the  Party  which  supported 
Petropopof  and  got  him  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
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and  he  became  converted  from  Liberalism  to  retrogradism. 
When  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duke  was  so  ill  at  Spala  that 
it  was  thought  that  he  would  die  and  the  Empress  never 
appeared,  she  one  day  rushed  into  the  room  where  the 
Emperor  was,  holding  a  telegram  from  Rasputin,  who  was 
in  Siberia.  It  said :  “  Dieu  a  vu  vos  larmes.  Votre  fils 
sera  sauve.”  The  abscess  burst  and  the  Grand  Duke 
recovered.  The  Empress  believes  Rasputin  to  be  a  sooth¬ 
sayer,  an  Envoy  of  God,  and  a  miracle  producer. 

December  1 6,  1916. — Here  is  what  Sazonow  said  to  a 
friend.  It  has  come  to  me  through  a  mutual  friend : — 

“  Je  desirais  entretenir  avec  l’Allemagne  des  rapports 
de  bon  voisinage  qui  me  semblaient  compatibles  avec 
1’alliance  fran^aise  et  l’entente  anglaise.  II  y  a  trois 
ans  la  mission  du  General  Liman  von  Sanders  a  Con¬ 
stantinople  me  prouva  que  le  Gouvt.  allemand  etait  de 
mauvaise  foi  et  m’eclaira  sur  ses  visees.  M.  de  Pour- 
tales  a  mal  renseigne  son  Gouvernement  sur  le  veritable 
etat  de  la  Russie.  La  guerre  eclata.  L’Imperatrice  n’est 
pas  prussienne,  elle  est  allemande,  et  si  la  Prusse  seule 
etait  diminuee,  elle  n’y  verrait  pas  d’inconvenient  pourvu 
que  1’Allemagne  demeurat  intacte,  mais  elle  comprend 
que  l’Allemagne  et  la  Prusse  sont  tellement  solidaires 
que  le  sort  de  l’une  sera  le  sort  de  l’autre.  Elle  porterait 
moins  d’interet  a  Guillaume  si  les  Allies  devaient  recon- 
stituer  l’Allemagne  aux  depens  de  la  Prusse  et  refaire  les 
traites  de  Westphalie.  Cette  solution  ne  lui  deplairait 
peut-etre  pas.  Le  Grand  Duche  de  Hesse  pourrait  en 
profiter.  Seulement  cela  est  peu  vraisemblable.  II  ne 
s’agit  la  d’ailleurs  que  de  sentiments  personnels  qui 
peuvent  provoquer  des  changements  de  Ministres  mais 
non  un  changement  de  politique.  L’Empereur  demeure 
fidele  a  Talliance  avec  la  France  et  l’Angleterre.  L’in- 
fluence  de  1’Imperatrice  si  grande  qu’elle  soit  a  ses 
limites.  Voyez  au  surplus  l’attitude  de  M.  Sturmer. 
Officiellement,  ostensiblement,  il  proteste  de  son  desir 
de  combattre  jusqu’a  la  victoire  et  il  proclame  que  la 
Russie  d’accord  avec  ses  allies  ne  posera  les  armes  que 
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lorsque  l’Allemagne  sera  vaincue.  Les  sentiments  de 

l’Empereur  n’ont  pas  varie.  Ils  ne  varieront  pas. 

L' Armee  ne  le  permettr ait  pas  !  ” 

I  have  frequently  expressed  that  view  about  the  Russian 
Army,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  it  confirmed.  I  have  also 
said  that  Moscow  and  not  Petersburg  is  Russian  senti¬ 
ment,  and  that,  Moscow  and  the  Army  being  of  the  same 
opinion  in  regard  to  Germany  and  a  lame  peace,  the 
Emperor  would  be  removed  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
influenced  that  way  by  the  German  entourage  of  the  Court 
and  Petersburg  Society. 

A  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office  says  :  “  If  the  Germans 
did  not  like  Lloyd  George’s  and  Briand’s  speeches  they 
will  still  less  like  the  draft  answer  to  the  German 
offers  which  I  have  just  read.  It  is  a  splendid  piece 
of  language  and  one  can  only  agree  with  every  senti¬ 
ment  in  it,  and  hope  that  the  military  and  naval  situation 
is  really  such  as  to  justify  the  omission  of  any  suggestion 
that  Germany  should  state  her  terms  and  so  lead  on  possibly 
to  a  discussion.  I  expected  a  chink  would  be  left  open.” 

About  three  weeks  ago  Bernstorff  talked  of  a  Christmas 
Peace  present.  I  believe  that  he  knew  through  German- 
Americans,  in  the  confidence  of  Wilson,  that  he  intended 
to  send  out  a  message  of  peace  and  goodwill,  and  the 
Germans  thought  that  if  they  issued  a  message  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  American  proposal  they  would  have  the  credit 
with  all  the  Neutrals  of  being  ready  to  make  peace,  and 
the  combination  would  be  irresistible.  The  result  has  not 
been  what  they  anticipated.  Wilson  must  be  surprised 
and  angry  at  the  bad  reception  given  to  his  Note  in  the 
Entente  countries.  Will  he  sit  still  under  a  refusal  by  the 
Entente  to  state  their  peace  terms  ?  He  might  make 
himself  very  disagreeable  to  us  without  open  hostility  and 
without  departing  from  American,  or  rather  his,  ideas  of 
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neutrality  and  impartiality.  I  don’t  think  that  quoting 
what  took  place  in  regard  to  British  and  French  peace 
suggestions  to  President  Lincoln  in  the  Civil  War  will  have 
much  effect  on  Wilson,  though  it  may  be  convincing  to  some 
of  the  other  Neutrals.  He  will  say  that  times  have  changed 
and  that  the  cases  are  not  analogous.  One  was  a  Civil 
War,  in  which  outside  intervention  was  inadmissible,  and 
in  the  present  case  one  set  of  belligerents  is  ready  to  discuss 
terms  and  it  is  only  right  that  America,  whose  interests  are 
affected,  should  urge  the  other  side  to  be  equally  willing. 

Here  is  a  statement  by  General  Polivanof  about  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  communicated  to  me  from  the  same 
source : 

“  II  n’y  a  pas  que  les  sympathies  allemandes  :  une 
autre  raison  encore  explique  l’attitude  et  la  conduite  de 
l’Imperatrice,  c’est  son  desir  de  sauvegarder  le  principe 
monarchique.  On  ne  se  figure  pas  a  quel  point  l’Im¬ 
peratrice  en  est  penetree.  Au  dessus  du  sort  des 
nations  elle  place  celui  des  dynasties  et  elle  redoute  la 
defaite  de  Guillaume  parce  qu’elle  serait  a  ses  yeux  la 
defaite  de  la  cause  des  rois.  Le  Prince  Nicolas  de 
Grece  a  beaucoup  appuye  sur  cette  corde  et  n’a  cesse 
de  repeter  que  des  mesures  violentes  contre  le  roi  Con¬ 
stantin  serviraient  les  idees  republicaines  et  revolution- 
naires.  Le  mot  d’ordre  de  Berlin  etait  d’user  de  cet 
argument  pour  impressionner  la  Cour  de  Russie.  M. 
Sturmer  est  soutenu  par  le  parti  de  l’lmperatrice.  Aussi 
n’a-t-il  pas  voulu  adopter  vis-a-vis  de  la  Grece  les  mesures 
energiques  que  le  Gouvernement  fran^ais  recommandait  et 
qui  s’imposaient  pour  assurer  la  liberte  d’action  de  1’Armee 
de  Salonique.  Pour  avoir  les  bonnes  graces  de  ce 
qu’on  appelle  les  hautes  spheres  il  faut  etre  tres  pur  au 
point  de  vue  monarchique  et  flatter  humblement  les 
idees  consacrees.  Mon  successeur  le  General  Chouvaief 
baise.  les  ,  mains  de  l’Empereur.  Le  General  Souk- 
homlinof  etait  un  courtisan  parfait.  Quand  tout  va  mal 
on  s’adresse  aux  hommes  serieux  mais  a  la  premiere 
eclaircie  on  les  renvoie. 
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“  Quelques  jours  apres  M.  Sazonof  me  demanda : 

‘  Vous  avez  vu  le  tele  gramme  de  MM.  Briand  et 
Asquith  a  M.  Stiirmer  sur  la  question  polonaise.  Les 
deux  Premiers  ont  pris  acte  des  engagements  du  Ministre 
des  Affaires  Etrangeres  au  sujet  de  l’autonomie  de  la 
Pologne.  Ils  l’ont  fait  sous  une  forme  courtoise  et  tres 
prudente.  Mais  M.  Boselli  lui  aussi  a  cru  devoir 
manifester  ses  sentiments,  et  son  intervention  est 
facheuse.  L’ltalie  se  melant  de  la  question  polonaise, 
c’est  vraiment  trop.  II  eut  ete  si  facile  d’eviter  cette 
humiliation  et  je  regrette  profondement  que  la  question  de 
1’autonomie  polonaise  soit  devenue  internationale.  C’est 
une  lourde  faute.’  ” 

Another  letter,  dated  Dec.  9,  says  : 

“  Dans  un  cinema  de  Moscou  on  montrait  un  film 
militaire.  C’etait  la  vie  au  Grand  Quartier  General, 
les  Generaux  au  travail,  l’Empereur  penche  sur  des 
cartes.  Lorsqu’apparut  l’lmperatrice  le  public  se  mit  a 
crier,  ‘  Et  Grisha !  Oil  est  Grisha  ? !  ’  (Grisha  c’est 
Raspoutin.)  De  telles  manifestations  en  disent  bien 
long.  On  souhaite  vivement  ici  que  Lloyd  George 
reussisse  a  former  le  Cabinet  et  on  compte  beaucoup 
sur  lui,  notamment  pour  approvisionner  d’artillerie  lourde 
la  Russie. 

“L’lmperatrice  s’est  rendue  au  Grand  Quartier  General, 
elle  a  eu  quelques  crises  d’hysterie.  Protopopof  a  ete 
maintenu,  Trepoff  a  voulu  donner  sa  demission,  l’Em- 
pereur  a  du  lui  promettre  que  Protopopof  ne  garderait 
que  peu  de  temps  encore  le  portefeuille  de  l’lnterieur. 
.  .  .  Pour  obtenir  des  Ministres  honnetes,  serieux  et 
capables,  genre  Sazonof,  Polivanof,  Kokovstof,  Krivo- 
cheine,  il  faudrait  pouvoir  modifier  une  certaine  mentalite 
en  haut  lieu,  ce  qui  est  excessivement  difficile.  L’Em¬ 
pereur  ne  cede  qu’a  la  peur.” 

What  a  state  ! 

December  27,  1 9 1 6. — Poor  Joffire  !  He  has  been  shunted 
very  adroitly.  The  Chambers  object  to  “  Government  by 
Decrees,”  and  there  might  have  been  inconvenient  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  Bill  to  create  him  Marechal.  He  is  so  created  by 
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Decree,  which  is  subject  to  sanction  by  Parliament.  The 
bow  is  made  to  the  Chambers,  who  can  hardly  refuse  to 
confirm  what  has  been  done  by  Decree.  He  is  a  retired 
officer  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  if  required. 
Nivelle  takes  the  place  which  Joffre  had  in  France ,  but  in 
France  only.  Sarrail  is  to  be  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Ministry  for  War. 

The  Germans  have  replied  to  Wilson’s  Note  that  they 
will  be  happy  to  send  delegates  to  a  neutral  town  to 
discuss  with  Entente  delegates  terms  of  peace  ! 

December  28,  1916. — I  have  this  afternoon  a  telegram 
from  Haig :  “  Many  thanks  for  your  letter  and  wires.  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  so  kindly  keeping  me 
posted  in  the  latest  news.” 

What  a  godsend  it  is  to  us  that  the  Boches  are  such 
gaffeurs.  By  hurrying  their  answer  to  the  Wilson  Note 
they  have  done  much  damage  to  themselves  and  they  have 
shown  the  cloven  hoof. 

I  hear  from  a  good  source  that  the  Boches  are  con¬ 
centrating  a  large  force  in  the  Province  of  Antwerp,  the 
object  being,  it  is  said,  Walcheren  with  Flushing. 

I  have  just  come  in  from  dining  at  La  Tremoille’s : 
Laborde,  Hersent,  Crozier,  Errazu,  Stanislas  de  Castel- 
lanes,  Mme.  Schneider  (St.  Sauveur),  Brissac  (Duchesse), 
and  Mme.  de  Ganay.  The  conversation,  during  and  after 
dinner,  was  of  the  Greek  King,  of  Wilson  and  his  conceit, 
of  the  Germans  being  now  really  in  want  of  food  and 
peace,  of  the  impertinence  of  Switzerland  playing  jackal  to 
America,  of  Joffre’s  panache  and  his  soreness.  Austria 
was  not  mentioned.  The  Pope  was  abused.  Italy  was 
not  praised,  but  the  speech  of  Lloyd  George  and  the 
attitude  of  Asquith  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  quitting 
office  were  much  appreciated. 
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Haig  writes  that  the  Salvage  authorities  consider  that 
it  will  be  a  month  before  ships  can  get  out  of  Boulogne, 
and  more  than  that  before  they  will  be  able  to  come  in. 
He  wanted  aid,  so  I  have  this  afternoon  seen  the  Ministers 
of  Transport  and  War.  I  think  that  accommodation  and 
facilities  to  meet  the  deficit  of  30,000  tons  per  month 
caused  by  the  Boulogne  mishap  will  be  provided  at  one 
or  more  of  the  ports  of  Havre,  Dieppe,  Brest  or  Cherbourg, 
so  as  to  obviate  a  shortage  of  munitions  for  our  troops. 

The  situation  in  Greece  causes  great  anxiety  at  the 
Ministry  for  War.  It  is  feared  that  there  may  be  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  scenes  of  Dec.  1  and  2,  or  even  worse.  What 
complicates  matters  is  that  the  Italians  are  very  anti- 
Venizelist  if  not  pro-Constantine.  They  do  not  at  all  like 
the  Islands  declaring  for  Venizelos. 

The  following  came  to  me  from  Grey :  “  Thank  you  for 
your  letter.  It  has  been  always  pleasant  and  encouraging 
to  work  with  you,  and  I  am  sorry  official  relations  are  ended, 
though  it  is  an  immense  relief  after  eleven  years  of  storm 
and  trouble  to  be  at  home  without  responsibility  and  a 
pouch.  When  the  war  is  over  I  hope  there  will  be  a  great 
recognition  of  the  work  you  have  done  at  Paris  and  the 
position  you  have  made  there.”  This  is  very  flattering, 
and  coming  from  Grey  it  must  be  true,  but  I  did  not  know 
it  myself.  What  others  occasionally  said,  and  particularly 
what  French  people  said,  I  regarded  as  des  -paroles . 

December  29,  1916. — Briand  is  still  laid  up,  but  expects 
to  be  out  to-morrow. 

Lyautey  went  yesterday  to  deliver  to  Joffre  the  Marshal’s 
baton )  accompanied  by  Etienne,  as  he  wished  to  have  a 
witness  of  what  might  pass.  It  went  off  very  well.  It 
is  said,  and  very  likely  truly,  that  Lyautey  put  forward 
certain  conditions  to  his  acceptance  of  office  and  stated  that 
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if  they  were  not  acceptable  he  would  return  to  Rabat.  I 
think  that  Briand  would  have  been  content  to  let  Joffre 
act  as  Adviser  to  the  War  Committee  so  long  as  his  advice 
was  advice  only  and  not  to  be  acted  on  unless  the  War 
Committee  might  think  fit.  He  would  have  acted  like 
the  Secretary  to  the  Army  Council  in  London.  Lyautey 
evidently  intends  to  be  supreme  in  France  and  elsewhere. 

Haig  comes  on  Sunday  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Lyautey.  I  shall  not  see  him  until  Monday  for  he  has 
luncheon  with  Nivelle  on  Sunday. 

Ribot  and  Thomas  have  been  in  London  for  discussions. 
Briand  was  not  well  enough  to  go,  and  Jules  Cambon 
pleaded  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused  for  I  have  lumbago 
and  I  must  needs  have  it  masse”  so  Berthelot  went  with 
the  French  Ministers  to  expound  Briand’s  views. 

The  Times  correspondent  telegraphed  to  London  on 
Wednesday  or  yesterday  an  account  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Caillaux.  It  passed  the  French  censorship. 
Will  it  get  through  the  London  ordeal  ?  It  ought  to  do 
so,  and  if  published  ought  to  do  for  him. 

December  30,  1916. — The  Times  correspondent  here 
came  yesterday  to  give  me  the  account  of  Caillaux’s  per¬ 
formances  in  Italy.  I  knew  them  already.  Of  course  the 
Italian  Government  ought  to  arrest  him,  seize  his  papers 
and  send  him  to  the  French,  not  to  the  Swiss,  frontier. 
In  France  he  can  be  watched,  but  I  believe  not  arrested 
without  Parliamentary  sanction:  but  the  publication  of 
his  doings  would  smash  him  even  with  his  friends.  They 
would  be  afraid  of  continuing  to  support  him. 

If  we  do  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  Peace  which  will 
shut  off  Germany  from  the  Balkan  States,  Constantinople 
and  the  Bagdad  Railway,  there  will  be  another  war  in  a 
short  time  for  Egypt  and  India,  and  we  may  then  not 
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have  allies  like  now.  For  the  sake  of  England  and  her 
Empire  we  must  go  on  jusqu  au  bout  whatever  Wilson  may 
say.  The  answer  to  him  is  a  combination  of  Paris  and 
London  and  will  be  sent  next  week.  The  reply  to  the 
German  Note  will  be  published  here  to-morrow.  A.  J.  B.’s 
appointment  is  not  ideal,  for  he  is  a  philosophic  idler,  but 
there  was  not  much  choice  and  he  knew  the  ropes  twelve 
years  ago. 

Rasputin  is  no  more.  He  has  been  assassinated  by  Prince 
Yussupoff,  a  relative  of  the  Czar. 
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January  i,  1917* — What  a  good  thing  that  Rasputin  is 
out  of  the  way !  The  man  who  put  him  there  is  Prince 
Yussupoff,  who  received  his  “  finishing  ”  education  at 
Oxford,  and  married  the  niece  of  the  Emperor,  viz.,  the 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  and  Xenia,  sister 
of  the  Emperor,  so  it  is  quite  a  family  affair.  My  informant 
is  Sevastopoulo.  How  it  was  done  he  did  not  say  and 
probably  does  not  know.  There  have  been  very  turbulent 
meetings  at  Moscow  for  a  combination  of  the  Ministry  with 
the  Duma  for  the  better  government  of  the  country  and  the 
proper  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  for  measures  which  would 
do  away  with  the  Germanophil  tendencies  at  the  Court  and 
Petersburg.  There  were  some  anti-Emperor  demonstrations. 

Granville  is  to  go  to  Salonika  at  once  to  be  Agent  there 
representing  H.M.  Government  with  Venizelos.  I  have 
therefore  asked  Arthur  Balfour  to  put  George  Grahame 
in  his  place.  I  hope  that  he  will  do  so. 

Haig  expressed  himself  as  very  confident  yesterday.  He 
is  quite,  as  his  predecessor  was,  against  wasting  troops  at 
Salonika.  It  is  in  France  that  the  war  will  be  won.  I 
suggested  to  him  that  it  might  be  in  his  case  as  in  his  pre¬ 
decessor  s :  there  is  nothing  like  leather,  as  the  shoemaker 
thought.  This  he  denied  and  he  said  that  the  new  Minister 
for  War,  with  whom  he  had  spent  two  hours,  thought  that 
Salonika  had  been  a  mistake.  The  impression  here  is  that 
with  the  recent  developments  in  Greece  we  shall  have  to 
withdraw  from  Monastir  and  devote  our  attentions  to  Athens. 
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Of  the  conditions  of  things  at  our  Front  in  France  he  spoke 
very  hopefully :  the  desertions  from  the  German  Army  are 
increasing  in  a  marked  degree  and  there  is  much  less  fight 
in  the  German  soldiers.  He  spoke  gratefully  of  what  I 
have  been  doing  for  him  and  the  information  re  the  military 
commands  which  I  have  sent  to  him. 

The  most  recent  changes  are :  Castelnau  to  command 
the  group  of  Armies  in  the  east  of  France :  Petain  ditto 
in  the  centre :  Franchet  d’Esperey  passes  from  the  east  to 
the  northern  groups  in  substitution  of  Foch,  who  is  to 
inspect  the  Swiss  frontier  :  Fayolle  has  been  relieved  of  his 
Command  and  remains  at  the  disposal  of  tlife.  Ministry  for 
War :  Mangin  will  command  the  6th  Army  in  succession 
to  Fayolle. 

Now  that  we  know  who  killed  Rasputin  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  hear  whether  he  did  it  for  national  reasons  in  order 
to  rid  Russia  of  a  sinister  influence,  through  the  Empress, 
over  the  Emperor.  The  Russians  here  rejoice  that  he  is 
gone.  What  effect  will  it  have  on  the  Empress  and  Emperor  ? 
It  is  said  that  the  only  feeling  which  directs  the  Emperor 
is  fear,  and  that  feeling  he  must  have  at  the  present  moment. 
I  think  that  Moscow  and  the  Army  are  too  far  gone  on  the 
anti-German  road  to  turn  back,  and  that  the  Emperor  will 
have  to  swim  with  the  tide  or  drown.  Sevastopoulo  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  his  satisfaction  at  Rasputin  having 
joined  the  majority. 

Lloyd  George  and  party  were  to  have  arrived  to-night 
and  to  have  gone  on  to  Italy  with  Briand :  the  journey 
has  been  deferred  for  a  day  and,  as  at  present  intended, 
they  will  arrive  here  midnight  to-morrow  (Tuesday)  and 
perhaps  leave  on  the  following  morning  at  io  a.m.  L.  G. 
insists  on  meeting  Sarrail,  which  the  Italians  do  not  want 
at  all.  Granville  and  his  wife  go  with  the  party  to  Italy 
and  then  on  to  Salonika. 
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January  2,  1917. — Another  beside  Yussupoff  who  seems 
to  have  been  concerned  in  the  putting  away  of  Rasputin 
is  the  Grand  Duke  Dimitri.  R.’s  body  has  disappeared ; 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed  during  an  orgy.  Some 
time  ago  it  was  reported  that  Prince  Orloff  had  made  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  Emperor  about  Rasputin’s  intimacy  with 
the  Empress  :  the  Emperor  dismissed  him,  saying  he  would 
never  speak  to  him  again.  Soon  afterwards  Prince  Orloff 
and  some  friends  who  were  supping  in  a  cabinet  particulier 
of  a  restaurant,  learning  that  Rasputin  was  in  the  restaurant, 
invited  him  to  join  their  party,  which  he  did,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  carried  to  the  hospital  with  broken 
ribs. 

I  . 'had  the  answer  to-night  that  George  Grahame  would 
be-  appointed  here  in  place  of  Granville,  which  is  a  great 
satisfaction  and  comfort  to  me. 

I  went  to-night  to  the  Crillon  to  meet  Lloyd  George. 
His  train  was  behind  fixed  time  of  arrival  by  25  minutes, 
viz.,  11.25,  but  it  did  not  start  from  Calais  until  6.40  p.m. 
The  parties  go  on  to-morrow  night,  instead  of  to-morrow 
morning,  to  Rome. 

Sallier,  the  florist,  came  this  evening  to  see  me  :  he  talked 
of  the  war  and  of  the  necessity,  appreciated  by  the  working 
classes,  of  going  jusqu' au  bout ;  he  volunteered  to  me  that 
they  now  fully  realize  how  great  has  been  the  aid  of  England 
and  what  wonderful  results  there  have  been  to  her  efforts 
in  men,  usines,  and  material  of  all  kinds.  The  feeling  that 
France  has  England  with  her  gives  to  the  people  confidence 
and  conviction  that  the  Germans  will  be  beaten,  for  they 
know  how  tenacious  and  persistent  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
is.  They  realize  that  had  it  not  been  for  England’s  support 
to  France  the  Germans  would  have  taken  Paris  and  won  the 
war  before  France  could  re-organize  herself. 
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January  3,  1917. — Lloyd  George  has  had  conversations 
with  Briand,  Lyautey,  Thomas,  Clementel,  and  they  (except 
Clementel)  have  all  gone  on  together  to  Rome.  Will  they 
bring  back  Sarrail’s  head  ?  I  took  L.  G.  to  the  station 
to-night.  He  asked  me  whether  I  had  been  surprised  at 
the  development  of  the  Cabinet  crisis  so  soon  after  the  visit 
to  Paris.  I  said  that  I  had  and  he  said  that  he  had,  which  I 
did  not  quite  believe.  He  agreed  that  Asquith  had  behaved 
very  well  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  at  the  beginning 
of  the  crisis  he  had  been  sore. 

Jules  Cambon  told  me  to-day  that  when  Ribot  raised  in 
London  the  question  of  extending  the  British  Front  the 
British  War  Committee  knew  nothing  of  such  a  proposal 
having  been  discussed  between  Joffre  and  Haig  and  having 
been  negatived  by  the  latter  :  the  British  said  that  they  must 
consult  their  experts  and  would  thereafter  consider  the 
matter  favourably  :  this  Cambon  said  was  a  case  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  discussing  and  settling  matters  without  informing 
the  Governments,  and  it  was  a  political  as  well  as  a  military 
question.  Nivelle  had  said  that  at  Verdun,  if  he  had  had 
reserves  to  use  for  breaking  through  after  the  assaulting 
troops  had  secured  their  objectives,  he  could  have  done  it : 
the  British  troops  should  have  been  extended  so  that  he  might 
have  the  requisite  French  reserves  :  he  had  applied  to  Joffre 
but  could  not  get  him  to  insist  on  the  extension  of  the 
British  Front. 

January  4,  1917.— Lord  Northcliffe  had  been  dining 
with  Lloyd  George  and  Milner.  I  told  Lloyd  George  not 
to  rely  too  much  on  information  from  Tardieu,*  who  has 
personal  animosity  against  Briand  and  expects  what  he 
wishes  to  happen.  Painleve  is,  according  to  Tardieu,  to 

*  Journalist,  Deputy,  and  High  Commissioner  to  U.S.,  1917-1919. 
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oust  and  succeed  Briand :  it  was  tried  at  the  recent  Secret 
Sittings  and  failed.  L.  G.  is  disposed  to  doubt  Briand  having 
sufficient  propelling  power  to  succeed  in  a  war,  and  there  he 
is  perhaps  right.  He  is  a  wonderful  Parliamentarian,  but 
he  has  not  the  health  nor  the  industry  to  “  insist  ”  and  make 
people  work  out  his  views,  but  who  else  is  there  to  take  his 
place  ?  Ribot,  who  is  more  of  a  statesman  than  his  numer¬ 
ous  Cabinet  colleagues,  is  74,  and  as  an  alternative  Prime 
Minister  Clemenceau  has  made  himself  impossible.  In 
the  view  of  many  it  is  the  fear  that  he  might  become  a  possi¬ 
bility  which  has  helped  to  give  to  Briand  his  Parliamentary 
support.  Painleve  is  not  one  to  inspire  others.  He  is  a 
politician.  He  tried  to  trip  up  Briand  and  fell  himself 
instead. 

January  5,  1917 .—A  newspaper  editor  gave  last  night  at 
a  dinner  the  following  as  the  peace  terms  which  Caillaux 
could  arrange  with  Germany  as  explained  by  Caillaux  to 
his  friends  in  Italy.  France  to  have  Metz  and  a  piece  of 
Alsace,  but  to  give  to  Germany  as  compensation  three  ports 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  Tangier  to  go  to  Spain, 
Austria  to  have  a  port  in  Tripoli,  and  Italy  to  have  the  valley 
of  the  Trentino.  For  the  rest  a  return  to  the  status  quo 
before  the  war.  No  terms  were  mentioned  in  regard  to 
Russia  and  England.  Bailby  *  remarked  that  Caillaux 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  there  are  2,000,000  British 
soldiers  in  France.  Caillaux  keeps  denying,  but  the  French 
cock  keeps  crowing. 

January  7,  1917. — It  was  not,  as  was  thought,  Dimitri, 
son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  that  had  a  hand  in 
the  removal  of  Rasputin  :  it  was  Dimitri,  aged  25,  son  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  by  his  first  marriage  with  a  Greek 

Proprietor  and  editor  of  L’Intransigeant. 
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Princess:  he  married  en  secondes  noces  the  divorced  lady 
Princess  Paley,  as  she  is  now  called. 

I  think  that  Russia  is  on  the  brink  of  a  revolution. 

January  9,  1 9 1 7* — Lloyd  George  and  party  arrived  at 
the  Gare  de  Lyon  at  10.30  last  night,  had  half  an  hour’s 
conversation  with  certain  French  Ministers  at  the  station 
and  went  on  by  the  Ceinture  to  the  Gare  du  Nord,  whence 
they  went  direct  to  Calais.  The  Military  Attache,  who  went 
to  the  Gare  de  Lyon,  had  some  talk  with  Robertson,  who 
said  the  British  were  well  satisfied  with  their  visit  to  Rome. 

A  letter  from  Rome  says  :  “  Everyone  seemed  to  be  in 
a  great  state  of  confusion  all  day  yesterday,  no  one  knowing 
what  arrangements  the  others  would  agree  to  as  to  the 
order  of  the  discussions.  Lloyd  George  wanted  a  Political 
Conference  at  3,  and  a  Military  one  at  5.  The  soldiers 
were  suspicious,  and  said  that  the  politicians  wanted  to  get 
together  and  plot  something  and  make  them  carry  it  out. 
Certainly  both  Sonnino  and  Cadorna  are  regular  Tartars 
to  deal  with,  and  flights  of  eloquence  will  have  no  effect. 
Cadorna  does  not  understand  English.” 

So  poor  George  Warrender  *  is  gone.  This  war  has 
made  death  so  common  that  the  disappearance  of  friends 
becomes  almost  an  everyday  occurrence.  He  was  a  very 
straight  and  gallant  gentleman. 

January  10,  1917. — Trepoff’s  f  resignation  has  been 
accepted,  and  nobody  here  knows  anything  about  his 
successor :  the  contending  parties  at  the  Palace  will  soon 
be  killing  each  other.  The  bait  which  enticed  Rasputin 
to  the  house  where  he  was  killed  was  the  prospect  of  meeting 
demi-mondaines. 

*  Admiral  Sir  George  Warrender,  commanding  1st  Battle  Squadron,  1914. 
t  President  of  the  Council,  November  1916-January  1917. 
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We  have  lost  the  battleship  “  Cornwallis  ”  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  by  a  submarine.  There  are  no  details  yet  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to  be  announced  in  the  Press. 

The  reply  to  the  American  Note  was  given  to  the  American 
Ambassador  to-day.  It  will  be  published  48  hours  after 
delivery  to  him. 

January  1 1,  1917. — I  am  afraid  that  Briand  is  losing 
favour :  he  is  not  quite  pleased  with  Italy  :  there  are  again 
rumours  of  his  falling  in  the  near  future  because  his 
majorities  decrease  and  his  minorities  increase  in  numbers, 
but  that  is  always  the  way  here  unless  the  Ministry  in  being 
has  a  great  success.  Caillaux  has  sent  a  message  through 
G.  that  what  was  published  in  the  Times  was  a  tissue  of 
lies :  that  he  is  not  hostile  to  England :  that  he  is  writing 
to  the  Times ,  and  that  Lord  Northcliffe  is  a  cochon  who  is 
making  a  campaign  against  me.  Ftienne  told  me  to-day 
that  Caillaux,  interrogated  by  his  group  in  their  rooms  at 
the  Chamber  in  regard  to  his  conduct  at  Rome,  strenuously 
denied  the  truth  of  the  statements  in  the  Times . 

January  13,  1917. — I  believe  there  must  soon  be  a 
tragedy  in  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  or  a  Revolu¬ 
tion  supported  by  the  Army. 

There  have  been  Reservist  demonstrations  against  the 
Entente  at  Athens. 

January  14,  1917. — I  dined  at  the  Ritz  with  Seely, 
another  guest  being  an  ex-General  of  Division  of  the  fighting 
20th  Corps,  Frene,  I  think,  by  name.  He  was  24  months 
with  the  Corps  and  through  the  thick  of  the  fighting  and 
never  wounded.  He  is  now  at  the  Ecole  de  Guerre.  He 
was  interesting,  rather  a  fatalist.  People  here  are  getting 
very  anxious  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Russia  and 
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the  possible  effect  on  the  war  of  a  disappearance  of  the 
Emperor,  the  victory  of  the  reactionaries,  or  of  a  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  French  General  opined  that  Italy  would  stand 
still,  Russia  do  nothing  more,  and  France  and  England 
might  have  to  finish  the  war  without  much  support  from 
their  Allies. 

January  16,  1917. — The  pro-Russian  policy  was  rampant 
at  the  Foreign  Office  before  Hardinge  was  there.  It  was  a 
combination  of  Grey,  Nicolson  and  Buchanan,  who  is  much 
appreciated.  The  German  radios  are  now  accusing  him 
of  having  arranged  the  murder  of  Rasputin  !  They  allege 
that  there  was  a  meeting  at  the  British  Embassy  of  Grand 
Dukes  and  others  to  consider  what  should  be  done,  and  it 
was  decided  that  as  Rasputin  could  not  be  put  away  from 
the  Empress  he  should  be  got  rid  of  altogether :  lots  were 
drawn  for  the  assassin.  The  Grand  Duke  Michaelovitch 
drew  the  fatal  number  and  thereupon  swooned.  Yussupoff 
then  undertook  to  do  the  job.  Buchanan  guaranteed  that 
no  harm  should  come  to  those  who  might  do  the  deed. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Empress,  who  regards  Rasputin 
as  having  been  a  martyr  in  her  cause,  Yussupoff  has 
been  sent  to  his  Caucasus  estate  in  charge  of  an  officer, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  Dimitri  has  been  sent  to  Persia  under 
the  surveillance  of  a  General.  A  pistol  is  stated  to  have 
been  given  to  Rasputin  when  he  arrived  at  the  meeting  at 
Yussupoff  Palace  and  he  was  told  to  shoot  himself,  instead 
of  which  he  shot,  so  it  is  said,  at  Dimitri  in  a  state  of  frenzy, 
and  he  was  then  killed. 

Of  course  those  who  command  and  those  who  serve 
on  the  French  Front  hate  the  Salonika  Expedition  as  it 
deprives  them  of  some  of  the  troops  which  they  think  that 
they  ought  to  have  had,  and  to  have  now.  The  Salonika 
Expedition  idea  was  political-military  in  its  inception.  It 
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has  become  a  failure  so  far  as  joining  hands  with  Roumania 
and  severing  connections  between  the  Central  Powers  and 
Turkey  are  concerned  and  carrying  Constantine  with  us.  I 
understand  from  soldiers  of  intelligence  that  the  Expedition 
can  by  sham  offensives  hold  a  considerable  enemy  force  from 
moving  elsewhere,  but  that  a  penetrating  offensive  to  get 
to  Vienna,  as  was  thought  of,  is  out  of  the  question.  It 
seems  to  be :  we  cannot  do  much  good  from  Salonika,  but 
politically  it  would  do  us  much  harm  to  withdraw.  We 
must  therefore  stay  to  defend  ourselves  and  the  Venezelist 
cause,  and  keep  the  King  from  joining  his  Hun  brother-in- 
law. 

January  19,  1917.— There  have  been  difficulties  about 
General  de  Castelnau.  Lyautey  wished  to  keep  him  near 
at  hand  so  as  to  utilize  his  services  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministry  for  War  and  the  French  General 
Headquarters  Staff,  and  he  therefore  opposed  the  mission  of 
General  de  Castelnau  to  Russia;  the  Anti-clerical  faction 
desired  to  get  the  General  out  of  the  way  here  by  sending 
him  to  Russia.  The  President  of  the  Council  did  not 
adopt  either  side  strongly,  and  General  de  Castelnau  has 
gone  to  England  on  the  way  to  Russia.  I  understand  that 
General  Lyautey  has  threatened  to  resign  unless  he  be 
given  full  powers  at  the  Ministry  for  War  and  over  the 
French  General  Headquarters. 

January  22,  1917. — There  was  a  question,  when  the 
change  of  Command  was  being  considered,  of  appointing 
General  P^tain  to  succeed  Joffre :  he  was  unwilling  to 
accept,  and  the  President  paid  him  a  visit  of  persuasion 
at  the  Front.  He  gave  as  reasons  for  his  unwillingness 
to  accept  the  Command,  firstly,  that  he  thought  General 
de  Castelnau  would  be  the  proper  person  to  succeed  Joffre, 
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and,  further,  that  his  conditions  would  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  Government.  They  were  that  the  Government  must 
not  control  him,  that  he  must  have  the  command,  not  only 
of  the  French  troops  at  the  Front,  but  of  all  the  Armies  in 
France,  and  that  the  Chambers  should  not  sit  more  than 
three  days  in  each  month.  On  Poincare  pointing  out  that 
the  last  condition  would  be  contrary  to  the  Constitution, 
Petain  said  that,  as  the  question  lay  between  a  breach  of 
the  Constitution  and  winning  the  war,  the  Constitution 
might  go  hang ! 

January  26,  1917.— Briand  is  likely  to  have  a  good 
majority  as  a  result  of  the  Secret  Sittings  of  the  Chamber. 
The  Greek  surrender  has  been  very  useful  to  him.  He  has 
been  telling  his  friends  that  he  is  sick  of  office.  If  he  retire, 
the  President’s  choice  will  probably  be  Ribot,  and  Painleve 
with  him,  but  the  younger  Deputies,  headed  by  Maginot 
(who  was  once  Under-Secretary  for  War,  was  wounded  at 
the  Front  and  is  now  President  of  the  Army  Commission 
of  the  Chamber),  say  that  they  won’t  have  any  of  the  old 
lot.  They  want  something  young  and  fresh. 

Clemenceau  is  knocked  out  by  his  defeat  in  the  Senate, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  talk  spread  about  and  sent  to 
England  and  brought  back  from  there  in  a  finished  state, 
Caillaux  as  the  financial  and  peace  saviour  of  France  is 
out  of  the  question.  I  do  not  think  that  Briand  will  fall 
yet  awhile. 

January  28,  1917. — I  saw  Briand  this  morning.  He  was 
very  well  satisfied  with  his  majority  of  313  to  135  in  the 
debate  in  the  Chamber  on  the  policy  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Greece.  Briand  spoke  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Secret  Sittings  4I  hours,  and  if  on  the  third  day.  The 
leader  of  the  attack  on  Briand,  Abrami,  was  a  Turkish 
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Jew  who  was  naturalized  as  a  Frenchman  in  1880.  He 
was  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Sarrail.  Among  the  pro¬ 
minent  Deputies  who  voted  against  the  Ministry  were 
Augagneur  and  $ 2  Radicaux  Socialistes ,  to  which  party 
Caillaux  belongs,  and  Caillaux  voted  in  the  minority,  as 
did  also  his  friend  Ceccaldi,  Cruppi,  Noulens,  and  Simyan. 
Delcasse  voted  against  the  Ministry,  also  Barthou,  Chaumet, 
Leygues  (President  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commission), 
Maginot,  and  Tardieu,  who  has  been  prophesying  Briand’s 
fall. 

February  4,  1917.— Our  sick  list  is:  Phipps  measles, 
Addison  bronchitis,  Palairet  recovering  from  influenza, 
but  still  laid  up.  The  cold  is  arctic  ;  coals  almost  impossible 
to  obtain;  200,  250  and  275  frs.  per  ton  are  being  paid. 
The  State  Railways  are  supplying  me  at  less  figures  but 
only  in  small  quantities ;  cartage  of  it  is  15  frs.  per  ton. 
I  have  had  to  close  the  kitchen,  and  cooking  is  done  in  the 
still-room. 

February  10,  1917.— I  dined  at  Edmond  de  Rothschild’s  : 
only  he,  she  and  I.  He  thinks  that  Briand  will  before  long 
be  succeeded  by  Ribot,  for  Briand  is,  he  says,  becoming 
very  unpopular  and  is  only  kept  in  office  by  the  dissension 
amongst  his  enemies  and  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  an 
acceptable  successor :  this  is  not  an  uncommon  situation. 
Threatened  men  are  often  long-lived. 

I  am  to  decorate  Lyautey  to-morrow. 

February  1 1,  1917. — Lyautey  came  this  afternoon  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  officers  or  gentlemen  in  uniform.  I  told 
him  that  I  regarded  as  a  great  pleasure  and  honour  to  have 
been  charged  by  King  George  to  present  to  him  the 
G.C.M.G.  for  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  my 
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country,  which  H.M.  and  his  Government  highly  appre¬ 
ciated,  etc.  What  the  services  were  I  don’t  know,  but 
Lyautey  does,  for  he,  in  a  little  speech,  said  that  he  had  been 
very  glad  to  render  them,  and  he  spoke  of  his  good  relations 
with  our  representatives  in  Morocco.  He  said  that  when 
the  thaw  comes  there  will  be  much  work  to  do  to  damaged 
trenches  from  frost  and  shelling.  That,  however,  will 
equally  be  the  case  for  the  Huns. 

February  17,  i9i7.-The  day  before  yesterday  I  gave  to 
Mr.  Gerard,*  who  is  in  Paris  on  his  way  to  America,  a 
message  from  Arthur  Balfour ;  it  was  to  thank  him  in  the 
name  of  H.M.  Government  for  all  that  he  has  done  per¬ 
sonally  on  behalf  of  the  British  prisoners-of-war,  for  which 
the  whole  British  people  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

February  19,  1917.— I  hear  that  recently  Jonnart  f  told 
the  Suez  Canal  Committee  that  since  their  last  meeting, 
when  he  announced  that  he  had  accepted  to  go  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  Athens,  he  had  perused  the  dossier 
with  regard  to  Greek  affairs  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  at  the  present  moment  he  could  do  no  good  there. 
It  is  quite  evident  to  him  that  the  King  is  absolutely  pro- 
German,  and  that  no  diplomatic  pressure  will  alter  his 
views :  only  the  results  of  operations  in  the  field  would 
guide  his  actions.  Briand  had  strongly  pressed  him  to 
reconsider,  but  Ribot  and  the  other  Ministers  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  its  reasons. 

February  1917.— Naval  Captain  Cozens-Hardy,  K.C., 

has  been  to  see  me.  He  had  a  letter  from  the  Admiralty 

*  Hon.  James  Gerard,  formerly  U.S.  Ambassador  at  Berlin. 

+  M.  Jonnart  subsequently  went  to  Athens  as  Haut- Commits  air e  Inter- 
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Intelligence  Branch  which  said  that  a  German  submarine 
had  surrendered  without  apparent  cause,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Germans  is  breaking,  and  that  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  submarines  are  being  put  away  privily  in  one  way  or 
another. 

A  Greek  bandit  band  of  150  has  surrounded,  massacred 
and  mutilated  a  patrol  of  1 2  Senegalese.  Sarrail  has  con¬ 
sequently  issued  orders  to  the  troops  under  his  command 
to  passer  par  les  armes  all  such  bandits  when  taken.  "Will 
the  British  under  his  orders  so  act  ? 

Jules  Cambon  says  that  Briand  is  flirting  with  the 
Socialists  and  Pacifists.  It  must  be  vote-snatching,  for 
if  it  were  serious  he  would  come  to  grief.  I  rather  doubt 
this  being  a  fact. 

February  28,  1917. — Admiral  Moore  has  just  paid  me 
a  visit  de  passage ,  coming  from  the  Italian  Front.  He  says 
that  what  the  Italians  have  done  in  the  way  of  boring  and 
mole  work  is  wonderful.  He  thinks  that  they  will  continue 
to  hold  a  large  number  of  Austrians  but  that  they  will  not 
progress  much  into  Austrian  territory.  He  was  well 
impressed  by  the  Italian  soldiers.  He  spoke  of  Italian 
ambitions  inclusive  of  Corfu. 

February  29,  1917. — I  dined  with  the  Bliss  menage . 
The  party  of  twelve  included  the  Chabrillans,  La  Tremoilles, 
and  Quenones,  the  Spanish  Counsellor.  I  did  not  ask 
Bliss  any  questions  about  America  going  to  war.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Wilson  is  preparing  for  all  eventualities— a  very 
oracular  statement,  or,  as  Americans  say,  “  pronounce¬ 
ment.” 


CHAPTER  VIII 


MARCH - APRIL,  I917 

March  1,  1917. — A  Church  day.  At  io  a.m.  a  Mass, 
under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Amette,  at  the  Madeleine, 
for  Italians  killed.  It  lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  A 
sermon  was  preached  in  French  by  an  Italian  priest  who  was 
nearly  excommunicated  on  account  of  a  work  by  him  which 
was  put  on  the  Index.  Iswolsky  was  my  only  colleague. 
The  music  was  fine.  A  change  of  clothes  from  black  to 
gayer  colours  and  then  at  noon  the  marriage,  in  a  side  chapel 
of  S.  Philippe  du  Roule,  of  Princesse  de  Poix’s  daughter  to 
the  Prince  de  Ligne.  A  missionary  in  gorgeous  yellow 
and  lace,  who  is  to  go  to  China,  performed  the  principal 
part  of  the  service.  He  looked  more  like  a  saint  in  a 
coloured  glass  church  window  than  a  French  priest.  It 
lasted  over  an  hour,  and  afterwards  a  buffet  luncheon  at 
Princesse  de  Poix’s  house,  by  way  of  being  only  a  family 
gathering  but  very  crowded. 

March  3,  1917. — I  have  had  to  luncheon  a  very  nice 
soldier,  General  Compton,  Heavy  Artillery.  He  has  been 
to  the  Italian  Front  and  is  returning  to  our  Front.  He 
speaks  highly  of  the  Italian  performances  and  thinks  that 
they  will  make  progress  when  they  take  the  offensive. 
He  thinks,  as  I  think,  that  Kitchener  for  his  glory  died  at 
the  right  moment.  He  spoke  in  great  admiration  of  Lord 
Roberts  and  deplored  the  little  influence  he  had  politically. 
He  said  that  his  speeches  were  composed  for  him  and  he 
learnt  them  by  heart. 
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The  Naval  Captain  Acton  has  been  to  London  and  has 
returned  triumphant.  He  is  to  boss  the  show  here  under 
the  Aviation  Board  in  London.  The  Military  and  Naval 
sections  will  be  amalgamated  under  him. 

March  6,  1917. — Silks  and  wines  are  getting  disturbed 
at  the  prohibitions  against  importations  into  the  United 
Kingdom. 

March  8,  1917. — There  is  a  divergence  of  views  between 
the  two  Commanders-in-Chief,  and  the  War  Cabinet 
suggest  a  Conference  in  order  that  the  Heads  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  should  take  the  final  responsibility  for  the  decision 
which  is  to  govern  the  combined  strategy  of  the  Allied 
Armies  :  they  propose  London  as  the  meeting  place. 

March  10,  1917. — I  hear  rumours  of  Henry  Wilson 
taking  the  place  of  Robertson,  who  does  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  Lloyd  George.  Gough’s  *  name  is  mentioned  in 
French  quarters  as  a  possible  successor  to  Haig. 

March  11,  1917* — I  have  not  seen  anyone,  for  I  am  in 
bed  and  have  to  remain  there  eight  or  ten  days. 

March  14,  1917. — The  letters  communicated  to  me  from 
Petersburg  were  prophetic.  Revolution  has  broken  out. 
All  the  Ministers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Revolutionaries 
except  Pokrowski,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
Emperor  intends  to  reconquer  his  capital !  The  Empress 
is  at  Tsarskoe  Selo. 

The  doctor  concealed  from  me  until  this  afternoon  that 
it  is  pneumonia  that  I  have;  that  he  has  it  well  under 
control,  but  I  must  be  very  careful. 


*  General  Sir  Hubert  Gough,  G.C.M.G. 
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March  15,  1917. — My  doctor  is  more  than  satisfied  as 
there  are  no  complications.  He  saw  several  Deputies  this 
morning.  Their  view  is  that  Lyautey,  having  no  Parlia¬ 
mentary  experience,  blundered  and  by  his  attitude  offended 
the  Chamber  :  Briand  dropped  him  and  got  a  vote  of 
confidence.  The  impression  is  that  a  civilian  will  succeed 
Lyautey.  I  hear  that  Pichon  has  telephoned  to  a  friend  that 
the  Russian  Emperor  had  been  made  a  prisoner  and  the  Duma 
reigned  in  his  stead  with  the  Emperor’s  brother  as  Regent. 

March  16,  1917. — Doctors  are  always  full  of  information 
— non-professional.  Lyautey  had  evidently,  before  the  end 
of  the  Secret  Sittings,  made  up  his  mind  to  resign,  for,  on 
the  opening  of  the  public  sitting,  he  produced  a  written 
statement  which  he  tried  to  read  through  in  spite  of  Briand 
urging  him  not  to  speak :  however,  he  insisted,  with  the 
result  that  he  fell,  and  Briand  had  a  great  victory.  Briand  is 
supposed  to  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  Lyautey,  but  the  succession 
will  be  difficult  to  fill.  The  Chamber  will  want  a  civilian, 
and  if  so  filled  who  will  be  the  Supreme  Officer  over  Nivelle 
and  Sarrail  ? 

In  Thursday’s  Times  there  is  an  article,  “  United  States 
and  Peace  ;  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas,”  a  widespread  article, 
said  to  have  been  inspired  by  Wilson.  What  balderdash  ! 
Let’s  have  none  of  it !  Let  us  have  our  Monro  Doctrine. 
It  is  a  sort  of  flat-catching  rot  which  will  be  viewed  with 
pleasure  by  weaklings. 

There  were  no  precise  details  as  to  whether  the  Czar  has 
abdicated  or  not.  Jules  Cambon  hears  that  he  had 
abdicated  for  himself  and  his  son  in  favour  of  his  brother, 
but  that  the  Grand  Duke  Cyril  is  pushing  himself  by 
placing  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Duma. 

March  1 8,  1917. — I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  Briand 
goes.  I  do  not  think  that  any  possible  successor  will 
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improve  matters  as  regards  England.  Painleve,  mathe¬ 
matician  and  friend  of  Poincare,  is  talked  of. 

Things  in  Russia  are  very  mixed.  The  Duma  is  not 
at  all  supreme.  There  is  a  pacifist  element  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionaries. 

March  19,  1917. — I  am  making  good  progress.  Eddie 
Derby  has  unexpectedly  descended  at  the  Crillon  with 
Generals  Geddes  and  Bray,  expecting  to  see  Lyautey  and 
very  much  surprised  at  his  not  being  available  !  I  told 
George  Grahame  to  go  to  the  Crillon  to  tell  Derby  he 
was  at  his  disposal,  that  I  was  ill,  but  will  see  him  if  he 
wish  it. 

The  Ministry  is  not  yet  formed.  Briand’s  fall  was 
brought  about  by  the  rigidity  of  Lyautey,  of  which  Briand’s 
enemies  took  advantage  to  form  a  conspiracy  to  refuse  him 
a  civilian  Minister  for  War  acceptable  to  the  Chamber. 
Painleve  has  thus  revenged  himself  on  Briand  for  shunting 
him  on  the  last  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet ;  he  is  to  be 
Minister  for  War  under  Ribot,  so  it  is  said,  and  Bourgeois 
is  to  be  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  the  latter  is  agree¬ 
able  and  charming  to  meet,  but  au  fond  he  is  a  musing 
pacifist  philosopher.  There  is  no  use  for  such  a  Minister 
in  these  times.  Malvy  is  to  remain  where  he  is.  All 
these  are  only  reported  appointments.  Klotz  is  another. 

March  20,  1917. — Bourgeois  has  refused  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  new  Ministry  is  rather  like  Hamlet  without 
the  Prince.  Of  course  there  are  many  disappointed  place 
hunters,  amongst  them  Klotz,  who  expected  to  be  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  Doumer,  who  expected  to  be  Minister  of 
Marine. 

I  am  much  better.  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  Derby 
and  his  doings. 
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March  24,  1917. — The  Military  Attach^  has  gone  with 
the  President  and  Painlevd,  the  new  Minister  for  War, 
to  see  the  re-occupied  districts  after  the  German  retreat, 
and  to  meet  Haig. 

March  25,  1917. — The  Victoire  (Herve)  wants  to  try  to 
detach  Bulgaria  from  the  Central  Powers  and  Turkey :  for 
such  end  you  must  first  assassinate  Ferdinand,  and  even 
then  what  could  be  offered  to  Bulgaria  when  everything 
worth  having  has  already  been  promised  to  others  ? 

March  29,  1917. — Murray  of  Elibank  proposed  to  pay 
me  a  visit.  He  praised  Asquith’s  attitude.  He  thinks 
that  Lloyd  George  is  having  a  more  difficult  task  than  he 
anticipated.  Lloyd  George  and  George  Curzon  get  on 
very  well  together. 

The  story  goes  the  round  of  the  town  that  Nivelle  has 
said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  Lyautey  and 
Haig  to  his  plans  he  could  completely  have  routed  the 
Germans. 

The  existing  Government  in  Russia  is  not  likely  to  support 
Constantine  as  did  the  Emperor  Nicholas;  Italy  may  do 
so  out  of  hatred  of  Venizelos  who,  they  (the  Italians)  fear, 
if  the  King  were  disposed  of,  might  make  Greece  strong. 
Briand’s  successor  *  has  not  the  same  views  as  Briand.  If 
Constantine  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  it  must  be  by  the  Venizelists 
being  given  a  free  hand  and  Constantine  being  told  that  he 
has  so  often  broken  his  word  that  we  can  no  longer  guarantee 
him  anything. 

Charlie  Hardinge  writes :  “  How  are  you  getting  on  ? 
I  hope  satisfactorily,  although  I  heard  that  you  had  a  set¬ 
back  chiefly  from  writing  letters  and  doing  things  in  bed 
when  you  ought  to  have  been  keeping  quiet.  I  expect 


*  M.  Ribot. 
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you  are  pretty  difficult  to  manage  when  you  are  ill  as  you 
are  hardly  easy  when  you  are  well.” 

March  31,  1917 — Murray  of  Elibank,  in  order  to  get 
over  French  Parliamentary  opposition  to  his  Algerian 
concession,  has  given  to  the  Company  a  French  facade, 
viz.,  51  per  cent,  of  the  capital  and  other  advantages.  He 
wants  to  be  taken  to  Ribot  with  the  Embassy’s  support.  I 
say  that  as  it  is  a  French  company  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
goto  Jules  Cambon  and  ask  him  to  obtain  his  Chief’s  consent 
to  Murray  being  taken  to  the  office  concerned,  as  it  would 
be  wrong  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  British  participators 
to  use  political  influence  with  the  President  of  the  Council 
regarding  a  French  company.  The  question  has  been 
referred  to  London.  The  fact  is  that,  having  been  a  Whip, 
he  imagines  that  what  he  wants  can  be  carried  through  by 
lobbying  and  newspaper  cultivation,  and  he  has  overdone 
it.  Here  it  has  become  the  subject  of  ridicule. 

I  saw  Jules  Cambon  on  Sunday.  He  says  that  Painleve 
is  sound  on  peace  and  war :  the  French  will  not  accept 
a  paix  boiteuse.  Ribot  is  coming  to  see  me  in  a  day  or  two 
from  now. 

April  5,  1917—  Joffre  came  to  see  me  this  afternoon. 
He  was  with  me  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I  spoke  of 
French,  whom  he  likes ;  he  said  that  he  was  occasionally 
vif  but  it  passed  off  soon.  He  is  very  sore.  As  to  a  War 
Minister  he  said  that  a  soldier  would  always  be  disposed  to 
interfere  without  sufficient  information  of  local  circum¬ 
stances  and  perhaps  without  capacity,  and  a  civilian,  who 
can  have  no  military  capacity,  is  sometimes  anxious  to 
meddle.  I  gather  that  he  prefers  a  civilian.  Joffre 
naturally  does  not  like  Painleve  who  was  one  of  his 
chief  detractors.  I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  it 
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possible  to  penetrate  into  Germany  and  if  so  as  far  as  the 
Rhine.  He  said  Yes  but  that  it  would  take  a  long  time. 
He  thinks  that  this  year  the  Germans  may  sue  for  peace  and 
for  an  Armistice :  the  Entente  should  claim  the  occupation 
of  German  territory  up  to  the  Rhine.  The  Germans  will 
have  to  be  sick  unto  death  before  agreeing  to  such  con¬ 
ditions.  They  have  given  the  Russians  a  smeller. 

April  8,  1917. — I  had  a  visit  from  Ribot  this  afternoon. 
He  is  much  preoccupied  and  perturbed  at  the  attitude  of 
the  Italian  Government,  at  their  cry  for  material  aid  from 
France,  and  at  their  territorial  pretensions  in  Asia  Minor 
and  their  claim  to  join  in  a  political  mission  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  which  he  considers  quite  inadmissible.  He 
meditates  going  to  London  shortly  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  I  asked  Ribot  whether  the  difficulties 
between  General  Nivelle  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  been 
got  over.  He  said  that  an  arrangement  had  been  arrived 
at — a  sort  of  compromise.  I  asked  whether  he  found 
military  men  easy  to  deal  with  in  civil  affairs  :  I  had 
found  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  understand  a 
civilian  point  of  view  in  matters  in  France,  their  preten¬ 
sions  being  excessive.  Ribot  said  that  in  such  matters 
military  officers  are  impossible.  There  are  frequent  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Army  Zone. 
I  told  Ribot  that  Caillaux  had  found  means  of  propagat¬ 
ing  the  notion  in  England  that  France  does  not  desire  to 
continue  the  war  jusqu' au  bout.  Ribot  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  the  French  people  are  not  prepared  to  carry  it  through 
to  a  completely  successful  issue.  There  could  be  no 
question  of  Caillaux  coming  into  power  again. 

Ribot  spoke  about  the  United  States  having  become  a 
belligerent  against  Germany.  I  suggested  that  the 
American  Navy  might  be  of  great  assistance  in  hunting 
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down  German  submarines  but  that  the  military  aid  to  be 
given  by  an  American  contingent  to  join  the  French  Army 
could  not  for  a  long  time  to  come  be  anything  more  than 
a  demonstration.  Ribot  concurred.  What  he  fears  is 
that  before  Germany  has  been  thoroughly  beaten  she  may 
propose  terms  which  President  Wilson  may  consider 
acceptable,  but  which  would  not  be  at  all  acceptable  to 
France  and  England,  and  that  Wilson  may  put  pressure 
on  the  Entente  Allies  to  accept  them.  I  suggested  that 
when  the  German  submarines  have  sunk  a  large  number  of 
American  ships  the  blood  of  the  American  people  will  be 
up  and  they  may  insist  on  fighting  the  war  to  a  good  finish. 

April  ii,  1917. — I  have  had  a  visit  from  Paul  Cambon 
to-day.  He  thinks  that  the  London  Ministry  will  last. 
Some  would  like  to  shunt  Haig,  but  he  has  the  support 
of  the  Northcliffe  Press  and  the  King,  and  he  is  popular 
with  the  public.  Press  advertisement  is  what  has  done  him 
harm  here. 

The  French  newspapers  of  all  shades  of  politics  are  loud 
in  praise  of  the  victory.*  Foch  has  gone  to  Italy.  The 
Italians  are  always  crying  ‘  mis  ere  ’ ;  they  are  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  lot.  Joffre  is  going  to  America. 

April  12,  1917. — I  am  sitting  up  clothed  and  in  my  right 
mind.  Disclosures  from  an  English  source  have  been 
made  here  of  the  squabble  which  took  place  at  the  Rome 
Conference,  probably  from  the  Military  chatterers. 

April  14,  1917. — T.  P.  O’Connor,  one  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  lot,  has  been  with  me  for  over  an  hour :  he 

took  snuff  all  the  time  and  it  dropped  all  over  the  place _ 

not  very  good  inhalation  for  me.  After  he  had  gone  I  sent 

*  Vimy  Ridge. 
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for  damp  tea-leaves  to  sweep  up  his  leavings  on  the  carpet ! 
I  asked  him  whether  since  he  has  been  here  he  has  heard 
that  Caillaux  may  return  to  power.  He  said  most 
emphatically  No.  I  said  that  the  British  Military  seemed  to 
believe  that  he  would  and  spread  the  notion.  T.  P.  has  a 
poor  opinion  of  the  Military  outside  military  matters. 

Tardieu  has  been  appointed  High  Commissioner  to 
control  the  several  technical  Commissions  buying  goods  in 
the  U.S.  for  the  French  Government.  In  a  time  long  past 
he  asked  Pichon,  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms,  to 
persuade  me  to  receive  him  as  a  newspaper  correspondent. 
I  told  Pichon  to  tell  him  that  I  should  be  happy  to  receive 
him  as  a  friend  of  Pichon  mats  que  je  lui  parlerai  de  la  peche. 
A  few  days  later  I  asked  Pichon  the  result  of  my  message ; 
it  was  that  it  would  not  be  of  any  service  to  him  to  have  a 
conversation  on  fishing.  This  was  when  all  my  colleagues 
were  delivering  themselves  on  the  Morocco  question. 

April  17,  1917. — Latest  news  from  the  French  Front  is 
not  quite  good.  The  French  have  not  been  able  to  hold  all 
that  they  took  yesterday  in  face  of  the  violent  counter-attacks 
by  the  Germans.  This  is  very  unfortunate,  for  the  French 
temperament  is  easily  depressed.* 

April  19,  1917. — The  arrival  of  Lloyd  George  was 
announced  for  6  p.m.  yesterday.  Grahame  saw  him  for  a 
few  minutes  to  give  him  the  freshest  from  London.  He 
was  told  that  I  was  quite  recovered  and  had  resumed 
business.  Lloyd  George  said  that  I  am  wonderful  and 
he  would  come  to  see  me  on  his  way  home.  He  dined  at 
the  Elysee  and  went  on  at  9  p.m.  with  Ribot  to  Italy, 
accompanied  by  his  Private  Secretary,  Professor  Mantoux,f 

*  French  offensive  between  Soissons  and  Rheims. 
t  Acted  as  Interpreter  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
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General  Macdonogh,  and  Hankey.  Ribot  took  with  him 
only  his  son.  The  Italian  Ambassador,  Salvago  Raggi, 
and  Barrere,*  who  had  come  from  Rome,  went  with  the 
party. 

April  20,  1917. — Lloyd  George  returned  this  morning 
from  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne ;  he  came  to  see  me  at  3.15 
and  I  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  talk.  He  was  much 
astonished  to  find  me  looking  so  well  after  a  month  in  bed, 
which  I  explained  as  being  due  to  the  nature  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  beast.  I  asked  Lloyd  George  whether  he  had  been  able 
to  elicit  from  Ribot  what  is  his  policy  in  regard  to  Greece,  his 
desire  being  to  do  something  different  from  Briand.  L.  G. 
said  that  Ribot  is  a  Parliamentarian,  always  thinking  about 
the  votes  in  the  Chamber  ;  he  would  like  to  get  rid  of  King 
Constantine,  but  not  of  the  Crown  Prince.  I  hear  from 
another  source  that  Prince  Nicholas,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  might  be  an 
acceptable  substitute. 

In  talking  of  Palestine,  I  observed  to  Lloyd  George  that 
the  Jews  are  not  a  combative  race,  and  I  suggested  that  if 
we  supported  a  Zionist  movement  and  established  Jewish 
Colonies  in  Palestine  they  would  not  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  Arabs  without  British  and  French  support, 
and  I  asked  what  might  be  the  effect  on  the  Arabs  towards 
England  if  such  support  were  given.  I  also  reminded  L.  G. 
that  the  influence  of  France  in  Palestine  and  Syria  is  that  of 
the  French  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  the  schools  con¬ 
ducted  by  them,  and  I  suggested  that  the  Protestant  Ribot, 
though  personally  he  might  be  inclined  to  admit  the  justice 
of  our  pretensions  in  Palestine,  might  not  dare  to  agree  to  a 
British  Protectorate  of  Palestine  and  brave  a  combination 
against  it  of  the  French  Chauvinists,  the  French  unin- 
*  French  Ambassador  at  Rome. 
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structed  public,  and  the  Priests  and  Roman  Catholics  in 
France.  L.  G.  did  not  know  that  Ribot  is  a  Protestant,  but 
said  that  the  French  will  have  to  accept  our  Protectorate  :  we 
shall  be  there  by  conquest  and  shall  remain,  we  being  of  no 
particular  faith  and  the  only  Power  fit  to  rule  Mohammedans, 
Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  and  all  religions.  “  Then,”  said 
I,  “  you  propose  that  we  substitute  ourselves  in  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Turks,  viz.,  to  keep  the  peace  between  the 
several  religious  and  political  factions  ?  ”  “Yes,”  said 
Lloyd  George. 

With  regard  to  public  feeling  in  France  I  told  Lloyd 
George  that  it  is  sound  on  the  subject  of  war  to  a  complete 
victory,  though  the  Combes-Malvy  faction  and  the  dis¬ 
credited  Caillaux  advocate  a  peace  which,  so  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  would  be  a  lame  one. 

Lloyd  George  is  well  satisfied  with  his  visit  here.  He 
was  most  cordial. 

April  25,  1917. — I  gather  that  there  has  been  a  question 
of  Nivelle  being  degomme  on  account  of  the  great  French 
casualties  with  little  progress,  but  the  temporary  scapegoat 
is  to  be  Mangin,*  who  threw  the  Senegalais  at  the  Boches 
in  a  merciless  way,  and  they  were  massacred,  and  at  last  the 
French  troops  would  no  longer  advance.  There  are  great 
jealousies  against  Nivelle  on  account  of  his  having  been  only 
a  Colonel  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  he  is  not  con¬ 
ciliatory.  Haig  and  he  fell  out.  I  believe  that  Painleve 
is  against  Nivelle,  but  Ribot  supports  him  for  the  moment. 
When  the  Chamber  meets  next  month  there  will  be  a 
movement  against  Nivelle. 

April  27,  1917. — Haig  called  to  inquire  yesterday. 
Sir  Henry  Wilson  came  to  see  me  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
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suppose  there  had  been  a  Military  Conference.  He  is  now 
Chief  of  the  British  Mission  at  the  G.Q.G.  He  admits 
what  is  now  generally  recognized,  that  the  French  offensive 
has  not  been  the  great  success  that  was  hoped  and  expected, 
but  he  says  that  besides  taking  1 9,000  prisoners  the  French 
have  killed  and  disabled  an  enormous  number  of  Germans 
— many  more  than  have  been  the  French  casualties  :  that 
the  Germans,  in  their  attacks  on  the  British  and  French 
to  try  to  regain  places  taken,  have  brought  up  to  the 
fighting  lines  and  have  sacrificed  Division  after  Division 
of  fresh  troops.  The  ground  where  the  French  have  been 
operating  is,  Wilson  says,  most  difficult  for  attack  and 
strongly  fortified. 

April  28,  1917. — According  to  Jules  Cambon,  Haig  was 
consulted  by  Ribot  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  regard  the  French  offensive  as  a  failure  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  continued ;  however,  Painleve  and  the 
Radicaux  Socialistes  persist  in  making  Nivelle  the  scape¬ 
goat  and  in  requiring  the  appointment  of  Petain  in  his 
place.  They  are  much  insisting  on  the  removal  of  Nivelle, 
but  the  general  opinion  is  that  to  remove  him  now, 
just  after  taking  19,000  prisoners  and  over  100  guns, 
would  have  a  bad  appearance  internally  and  externally, 
and  that  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  time  to  sacrifice 
Mangin. 

No  special  information  comes  to  me  about  the  food 
question,  but  the  sinkings  of  merchant  ships  by  German 
mines  and  submarines  have  become  very  serious  on  account 
of  the  great  reduction  in  available  tonnage  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  food  into  England  and  the  exportation  of  what  we 
produce  commercially  and  militarily.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  elicit  from  Naval  people  what  are  the  insuperable 
difficulties  which  prevent  our  destroying  Zeebrugge.  I 
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suppose  that  they  exist,  as  no  real  attempts  are  made  to 
attack  it. 

April  30,  1917. — Arthur  Hardinge  *  has  been  here  on 
his  way  back  to  Madrid.  Maura  has  been  talking  of 
Spanish  claims  to  Gibraltar.  They  might  get  Gibraltar 
from  the  Boches,  in  exchange  for  Ceuta,  the  Boches  taking 
Tangier  for  themselves — but  the  Spaniards  are  not  likely  to 
obtain  Gibraltar  from  us. 

*  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge,  formerly  Ambassador  at  Madrid. 
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May  1,  1917. — The  Radicaux  Socialistes  were  a  divided 
camp.  Malvy  was,  I  understand,  against  Petain  as  the 
substitute  for  Nivelle.  Others,  such  as  Franklin  Bouillon, 
were  for  Petain.  The  outcome  is  a  temporary  compromise. 
Painleve  will,  I  think,  return  to  the  charge. 

I  have  seen  this  afternoon  Ribot  and  Painleve,  to  show 
that  I  am  all  there.  Ribot  says  that  he  saw  Haig  and  that 
he  and  Nivelle  are  now  all  smiles.  I  have  just  come  away 
from  visiting  Poincare  to  thank  him  for  his  inquiries.  He 
was  most  cordial. 

May  2,  1917. — Lloyd  George  and  party  arrive  to-morrow 
evening. 

May  4,  1 9 17. — I  wrote  to  Lloyd  George  yesterday  evening 
saying  that  I  was  at  his  disposal  whenever  he  might  send 
for  me.  This  evening  R.  Cecil  called  when  I  was  out  and 
left  a  message  to  say  that  the  Prime  Minister  will  be  glad  if 
I  will  attend  the  Conference  to-morrow  morning  at  1  o 
o’clock.  My  object  in  writing  to  L.  G.  to  say  that  I  was  at 
his  disposal  was  not  to  thrust  myself  on  him  in  any  way  or 
for  any  purpose,  but  to  let  him  know  that  I  am  all  there  and 
available  for  anything  that  may  be  required.  I  hear  that 
he,  by  pointing  out  that  the  recent  French  offensive  if  it 
had  been  a  German  offensive  would  have  been  vaunted  as 
a  great  success,  has  persuaded  the  French  that  they  must 
resume  their  offensive  in  conjunction  with  us. 
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May  5,  1917* — I  went  to  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  where  I 
arrived  at  the  same  time  as  Bourgeois.  J.  Cambon  was 
astonished  at  my  coming,  for  Iswolsky  and  the  Italian  had 
been  put  off  until  a  later  and  final  Conference.  “  Je  file 
done  a  l’anglaise,”  I  said,  but  that  as  M.  Lloyd  George  had 
told  me  to  come  I  must  wait  to  see  him  and  explain. 

Iswolsky  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  Conference ;  he  had 
been  delayed  at  the  filysee,  where  he  had  gone  to  present 
his  new  credentials.  It  was  comical  to  hear  him  make  a 
declaration  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  Government  that 
the  Greek  people  must  be  allowed  to  choose  the  form  of 
Government  for  Greece,  Republican  or  Monarchical.  I 
did  not  see  any  of  the  Military  except  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
Sir  M.  Hankey,  and  Sir  H.  Wilson.  At  the  final  Con¬ 
ference  there  were  Ribot,  Painleve,  Lacaze,  Bourgeois, 
J.  Cambon,  Lloyd  George,  R.  Cecil,  Iswolsky,  Salvago 
Raggi,  and  myself  and  the  Directeur  Politique ,  Margerie. 

May  6,  1917. — The  main  part  of  the  British  mission  left 
by  special  train  for  Calais  and  London.  I  went  this  morn¬ 
ing  at  9  o’clock  to  the  Crillon  to  see  Lloyd  George.  An 
English  breakfast  was  being  prepared  for  five  or  six.  Whilst 
I  was  with  him  the  editor  of  the  Matin  was  announced,  but 
as  I  had  business  to  do  with  L.  G.  I  caused  him  to  make  that 
gentleman  wait,  at  which  he  was  astonished  but  laughed. 
He  asked  whether  I  knew  him,  and  on  my  saying  that  I  did 
not,  and  did  not  want  to  know  him,  he  said,  “You  can 
avoid  it  as  you  are  not  a  political  man.”  He  entered  the 
room  as  I  left  it.  I  had  had  my  coffee  and  was  not  tempted 
to  remain  and  make  his  acquaintance. 

I  asked  L.  G.  what  is  his  policy  in  regard  to  Greece.  He 
told  me  in  part,  and  the  information  was  completed  to  me 
by  Sir  M.  Hankey.  Hankey  sees  a  good  deal  of  Lloyd 
George  and  has  influence  with  him.  He  went  with  him 
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and  R.  Cecil  by  automobile  to  G.H.Q.  at  about  1 1  o’clock. 
L.  G.  is  well  satisfied  with  what  he  has  effected  here. 

May  1 8,  1917. — Iswolsky,  so  Jules  Cambon  says,  is 
going  to  move  the  Matin  to  state  that  the  act  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  in  signing,  immediately  after  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  with  the  Emperor 
William  was  not  really  an  act  of  treachery  to  France  on  the 
part  of  the  Russian  Emperor.  It  was  an  act  of  weakness, 
the  Emperor  William  having  persuaded  him  that  France 
would  join  the  alliance,  which  was  aimed  against  England ! 
So  the  alleged  revelations  were  not  a  canard  !  Witte,  who 
hated  England,  claimed  to  have  rendered  abortive  the 
Treaty  by  successfully  threatening  the  German  Emperor 
that  he  (Witte)  would  refuse  to  countersign  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  the  effect  of  which  refusal  would  have  been  to 
prevent  the  Emperor  William  from  being  able  to  raise  a  loan 
which  he  required  for  his  economic  policy.  The  impression 
which  I  derived  from  my  visit  to  Jules  Cambon  is  that  the 
condition  of  Russia  is  more  hopeful.  I  am  afraid  that  she 
will  never  be  of  much  use  again. 

May  19,  1917* — I  learnt  this  morning  that  Iswolsky  has 
been  dissuaded  from  making  any  declaration  for  publica¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  him  that,  though  dressed 
up  to  look  like  a  reduction  of  the  crime  committed  by  his 
former  master,  it  would  not  please  the  Emperor  or  his 
family  or  partisans,  and  would  certainly  not  put  Iswolsky 
well  with  the  present  authorities.  G.  tells  me  that  the 
Provisional  Government  at  Petersburg  has  been  consider¬ 
ing  whether  to  publish  reports  made  by  Iswolsky  about 
the  question  of  Constantinople  at  the  time  of  Fallieres’  visit 
to  Russia  when  accompanied  by  Poincare,  and  later  on 
before  the  election  of  the  latter  as  President  of  the 
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Republic.  They  would  be  interesting  reading  but  perhaps 
compromising  for  some  people. 

May  22,  1917. — The  Pembrokes  came  to  luncheon  and 
Col.  Spiers,*  liaison  officer.  The  Pembrokes  are  a  nice 
couple.  I  had  a  good  talk  with  Spiers  who  is  very  intel¬ 
ligent.  I  elicited  from  him  that  the  French  War  Office 
wished  to  cut  off  all  direct  communication  between  G.H.Q. 
and  Paris,  Wilson  to  be  the  intermediary  between  the 
French  and  British  G.H.Q.s.  He  (Spiers)  is  to  be  the 
speaking  tube  between  the  two  War  Offices  and  not  to  have 
anything  to  say  or  do  with  the  two  G.H.Q.s.  I  told  him 
that  if  ever  and  whenever  he  may  want  advice  or  assistance 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him.  The  policeman  at  the 
Quai  d’Orsay  to-day  came  up  to  me  to  inquire  after  my 
health.  It  is  quite  touching  to  find  how  many  of  the 
people  take  an  interest  in  one. 

The  news  from  Russia  is  a  little  better.  Iswolsky, 
whom  I  met  this  morning,  told  me  that  he  expects  the  Army 
to  “  come  to  attention  ”  sooner  than  people  in  the  interior, 
and  he  thinks  that  the  offensive  will  be  resumed  in  about  a 
month.  What  he  fears  is  civil  trouble. 

The  French  are  very  pleased  with  their  success  yesterday. 

May  23,  1917. — The  United  Guards’  band,  which  is 
in  Paris,  was  to  have  marched  from  the  Etoile  down  the 
Champs  Flysees  and  along  the  Boulevards.  At  the  instance 
of  the  Prejet  de  Police  it  will  not  be.  He  said  that  by 
the  end  of  the  march  the  gentlemen  in  scarlet  and  gold  lace 
would  not  have  a  rag  to  their  backs.  The  women  of  Paris 
would  cut  off  everything  as  souvenirs  even  to  their  trouser 
buttons. 

The  portion  of  Ribot’s  speech  yesterday  referring  to 
*  Brig.-General  Spears,  M.P. 
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no  conquests  nor  convoitises  was  applauded  by  the  Left, 
but  received  in  silence  by  the  Right  and  Centre  when 
he  said  :  “  Quand  le  peuple  allemand,  auquel  nous 

ne  meconnaissons  pas  le  droit  de  se  developper  comme  tout 
autre,  comprendra  la  verite,  la  paix  sera  plus  facile  a  obtenir. 
Voila  ce  que  Ton  dit  a  Washington  comme  a  Petrograd  et 
voila  ce  qui  est  au  cceur  de  la  democratic  fran<;aise.”  His 
statement  about  reparation  for  German  devastations  created 
a  bad  impression  from  its  mildness,  and  consequently  the 
text  was  fortified  for  publication  in  the  Journal  Officiel. 

In  an  evening  paper  there  is  a  speech  attributed  to  the 
Hun  Emperor  ordering  his  Guards  to  take  Petersburg, 
which  will,  he  is  stated  to  have  said,  finish  the  war.  I  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  the  reported  speech. 

May  24,  1917. — Ribot  and  party  are  going  to  London. 

I  am  afraid  that  in  London  they  are  inclined  to  be  weak 
in  regard  to  our  aims  and  intentions.  There  is  great 
discontent  here  at  the  Russian  attitude.  No  annexations 
and  no  indemnities  are  rubbish  if  the  Entente  be  ever  in  the 
position  to  enforce  them. 

Ribot  took  courage  as  the  result  of  numerous  deputations 
to  him  protesting  against  allowing  the  French  Socialists 
to  go  to  Stockholm,  and  the  feeling  I  suppose  in  the  Cabinet. 
He  declared  in  the  Chamber  that  the  Government  has 
decided  not  to  issue  passports  for  Stockholm  to  the  French 
Socialists.  Later  on  they  may  do  so  for  Petersburg  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  risk  of  French  Socialists  meeting  the 
German  Sozial-Demokratie.  There  is  a  spirit  of  unrest 
here,  and  there  have  been  demonstrations  necessitating 
“  draw  swords  ”  by  the  Police.  Ribot  said  that  all  necessary 
steps  will  be  taken  to  maintain  order  and  deal  with  foreigners 
provoking  strikes  and  disturbances,  and  peace  must  be  a 
French  peace  and  not  a  German  one,  and  the  result  of 
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French  victory.  He  has  whipped  round  in  regard  to  the 
Socialists. 

May  25,  1917* — The  Guards’  band  arrived  here  at  6.45 
instead  of  at  5-3°  P-M*>  the  Trocadero  performance  having 
been  delayed  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by  Chenal  * 
not  arriving  at  her  appointed  time  to  sing  the  “  Marseillaise.” 
The  Garde  Republicaine  band  did  not  come  to  the  the. 
The  Ministry  for  War  omitted  to  tell  them  that  they  were 
invited.  We  had  300  big  bottles  of  Bass,  but  the  musicians 
had  not  time  to  drink  more  than  1 1 8  bottles.  The  weather 
was  splendid  and  I  went  down  to  entertain  the  guests. 
The  French  Officer  Interpreter  told  me  that  it  was  Malvy 
who  made  objection  to  the  march  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  as  it  might  cause  a  demonstration,  I  suppose,  of  a 
pro-British  character.  The  musicians  had  to  hurry  away 
to  their  dinner  before  going  to  the  opera. 

May  28,  1917. — These  women’s  strikes  are  in  some 
respects  justified,  but  they  may  lead  to  men’s  strikes  which 
would  be  serious  unless  dealt  with  by  the  authorities  with 
promptitude  and  determination,  of  which  there  are  no 
indications.  There  is  very  great  disappointment  and  dis¬ 
content  at  the  collapse,  even  if  it  be  only  temporary,  of  the 
Russian  offensive,  and  at  the  limited  success  of  Nivelle’s 
offensive.  The  consternation  felt  in  France  at  the  failure 
of  Russia  to  come  up  to  French  expectations  has  been 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  accession  of  the  United  States 
to  the  cause  of  the  Entente.  Now  that  America  has 
become  an  Ally  it  is  expected  that  the  blockade  against 
Germany  can  be  tightened,  and  American  naval  aid  will 
be  welcomed,  but  it  is  feared  that  adequate  military  assist¬ 
ance  will  not  be  forthcoming  in  such  time  as  to  make  up  for 
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the  absence  of  a  Russian  offensive  and  to  bring  about  an 
early  defeat  of  Germany. 

The  campaign  against  Poincare  continues. 

May  30,  1917. — There  is  an  uncomfortable  feeling  here 
about  the  successive  strikes,  which  are  chiefly  feminine, 
but  they  may  become  masculine  and  be  accompanied  by 
Apache  demonstrations  soi-disant  on  the  dearness  of  food, 
etc. 

I  have  to  take  Murray  of  Elibank  to  the  authority 
concerned  in  his  aims  to-morrow.  If  he  fail  to  get  what 
he  wants  he  will  try  to  make  me,  instead  of  his  maladroit 
ways,  the  scapegoat.  He  has  been  too  free  with  his  money. 
It  has  excited  the  envy  of  those  who  are  not  recipients  and 
consequently  made  them  crabbers. 

June  1,  1917* — The  prospect  for  the  Ministry  was  bad 
yesterday.  Numerous  deputations  protested  to  Ribot 
against  the  French  Socialists  being  allowed  to  go  to  Stock¬ 
holm  for  the  Conference,  and  the  feeling  in  the  Chamber 
was  hostile.  Painleve  has  been  active  in  dissuading 
Deputies  from  carrying  their  opposition  so  far  as  to  upset 
the  Ministry,  for  in  such  event  it  could  hardly  be  he  who 
would  be  asked  to  form  a  Cabinet.  There  is  great  depres¬ 
sion  at  the  Socialist  crisis,  the  successive  strikes,  the  state 
of  anarchy  in  Russia  with  consequent  standstill  on  the 
Russian  European  Front,  and  the  failure  of  the  French 
troops  to  come  up  to  the  exaggerated  expectations  of  the 
public  in  their  contests  with  the  Germans  on  the  French 
Front.  Soldiers  from  the  trenches  are  showing  signs  of 
discontent  at  little  progress  being  made,  and  the  projected 
meeting  of  French  Socialists  with  enemy  Socialists  at 
Stockholm  gives  them  the  notion  that  peace  may  be  arranged 
irrespective  of  the  objects  for  which  they  have  been  fighting. 
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The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  Entente  Socialists 
going  to  Stockholm  is  that  if  the  Russian,  German  and 
Austrian  Socialists  meet,  without  the  Entente  Socialists  to 
advise  and  support  the  Russians,  these  last  may  come  to 
terms  with  those  from  the  Central  Empire. 

June  2,  1917. — I  saw  Jules  Cambon  this  morning.  He 
told  me  that  Iswolsky  was  with  him  on  his  daily  mid-day 
visit,  stating  that  a  telegram  had  arrived  at  the  Russian 
Embassy  just  as  he  was  leaving  it  to  go  to  the  Quai 
d’Orsay,  and  that,  as  it  might  contain  instructions  to  make 
some  communication  to  Ribot  respecting  the  Stockholm 
Conference,  which  was  to  be  discussed  in  the  Chamber  in 
the  afternoon,  he  had  given  orders  that  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  decyphered  it  was  to  be  sent  on  to  him  at  the  Quai 
d’Orsay.  Iswolsky  then  talked  la  pluie  et  le  beau  temps 
until  an  envelope  with  the  Embassy  seal  arrived  and  was 
given  to  him.  He  opened  it,  and  found  the  contents  to 
be :  “  Vous  etes  invite  a  cesser  vos  fonctions  et  a  remettre 
la  gestion  de  l’Ambassade  au  Conseiller  Sevastopoulo.” 
Iswolsky  read  it  out  to  Jules  Cambon,  adding :  Je  suis 
venu  chez  vous  ‘  Ambassadeur,’  je  sors  ‘  simple  particu¬ 
lar.’  ”  He  must  have  done  something  to  deserve  such  a 
dismissal  even  from  such  a  lot  as  is  now  in  office  one 
cannot  say  authority — at  Petersburg. 

If  Ribot  had  not  declared  in  the  Chamber  that  passports 
for  Stockholm  would  not  be  given  to  the  French  Socialists 
there  would  have  been  a  Cabinet  crisis.  The  strikes  are 
becoming  serious,  and  unless  dealt  with  firmly  there  will 
be  riots  and  bloodshed. 

London ,  June  7,  1917.— I  crossed  from  Boulogne  to 
Folkestone  with  Paul  Cambon  yesterday.  It  was  an 
excellent  passage  of  an  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes.  There 
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was  a  big  troop-ship  crossing  with  us,  which  made  for  Dover 
as  we  entered  Folkestone,  convoyed  by  the  four  destroyers 
which  had  escorted  both  ships  from  Boulogne. 

We  seem  to  have  had  a  good  success  on  the  Messines 
Ridge. 

Naturally  the  French  Government  will  not  appreciate 
the  grant  of  passports  to  British  Socialists  and  Pacifists  even 
to  go  only  to  Petersburg,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
public  opinion  in  France  was  so  decidedly  against  French 
Socialists  being  allowed  to  go  anywhere  for  a  discussion  of 
terms  of  peace  that  they — the  French  Government — had  to 
make  a  volte-face ,  and  Ribot  had  to  make  a  strong  speech 
against  any  such  ideas. 

I  have  to-day  seen  Stamfordham  and  been  received  by 
the  King,  with  whom  I  was  for  over  half-an-hour.  H.M. 
spoke  very  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  General  Sarrail  in 
postponing  his  offensive  from  date  to  date,  and  meanwhile 
bringing  about  7000  British  casualties,  without  proper 
arrangements  for  French  support.  H.M.  told  me  that 
Lloyd  George  had  spoken  of  his  desire  to  make  a  change  at 
the  Embassy  at  Paris.  Cambon  had  mentioned  the  matter, 
of  which  he  had  heard  rumours,  to  H.M.,  and  had  said  that 
I  was  the  best  informed  Ambassador  that  there  had  ever 
been  there :  I  understood  the  French  and  held  my  own  in 
defending  British  interests — I  frequently  informed  Jules 
Cambon  of  French  politics  behind  the  scenes  of  which  he 
(Cambon)  had  not  before  been  aware  and  found  afterwards 
to  be  correct ;  I  might  rely  on  His  Majesty  to  do  his  best 
to  put  a  stop  to  Lloyd  George’s  suggestion.  Nothing  could 
be  nicer  and  kinder  than  the  King’s  attitude  towards  me. 

I  had  luncheon  at  the  French  Embassy — only  Cambon, 
a  Secretary,  the  Military  Attache,  and  another  French 
officer.  I  asked  Cambon  if  the  question  of  Sarrail  had 
been  raised  with  him  this  morning  at  the  Foreign  Office : 
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he  said  that  he  had  told  Hardinge  that  if  the  Government 
were  to  recall  Sarrail  at  the  present  moment  Ribot  would 
fall.  I  said  that  I  had  told  the  Government  some  time  ago 
that  Painleve  and  Malvy  are  supporters  of  Sarrail.  Briand 
had  at  one  time  been  ready  personally  to  recall  Sarrail,  but 
found  that  it  would  cause  Briand’s  Ministry  to  fall,  and 
Asquith  consequently  abstained  from  pressing  for  his  recall 
as  he  had  intended  to  do. 

June  9,  1917. — Rosebery  telephoned  to  me  from  Ment- 
more  asking  me  to  go  to  him  there.  I  answered  that  I 
could  not.  Lansdowne  is  expected  back  from  Ireland  on 
Monday. 

The  disappearance  of  Redmond  s  gallant  brother  is  a 
great  loss  to  England  in  the  Irish  question. 

The  Exchange  Telegraph  Co.  announce  the  following  : 

It  is  expected  that  Lord  Bertie,  who  was  yesterday 

received  in  audience  by  the  King  at  Buckingham  Palace, 

will  shortly  resign  the  position  of  British  Ambassador  at 

Paris. 

June  10,  1917* — I  paid  a  visit  to  Alfred  Rothschild  this 
afternoon.  He  had  a  hot-water  cushion  and  various  drinks 
around  him.  He  is  much  broken  and  aged  and  rather 
somnolent,  but  he  woke  up  every  now  and  again.  He  is 
not  so  despondent  on  the  question  of  the  war  as  I  expected. 
When  I  took  leave  Alfred  followed  me  and  said,  “  Mind 
you  don’t  resign.”  The  question  had  not  been  mooted  in 

our  conversation. 

I  dined  with  Arthur  Davidson  *  at  the  Naval  and  Military. 
He  talked  of  Greece.  He  does  not  like  Lloyd  George. 

June  11,  1917—  I  am  questioned  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  newspaper  statement.  My  answer  is  that  I  have 
*  [The  late]  Sir  Arthur  Davidson,  K.C.V.O,  Equerry  to  Queen  Alexandra. 
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not  been  asked  to  resign  and  that  I  have  no  reason  to  do 
so  as  I  am  quite  recovered,  and  that  I  am  not  conscious  of 
mental  incapacity.  I  had  luncheon  at  Lansdowne  House. 
Lansdowne  asked  whether  it  would  be  an  indiscretion  for 
him  to  ask  me  whether  it  is  true,  as  he  understood  that  I 
was  to  continue  until  the  end  of  the  war.  I  said  that  Grey 
had  requested  me  to  do  so,  but  that  the  request  and  my 
acceptance  of  it  did  not  count  with  the  present  Government. 

I  have  written  to  George  Curzon  asking  when  I  can  see 
him. 

Lloyd  George  wanted  to  substitute  Lord  Northcliffe 
for  Spring-Rice,  but  that  was  stopped,  and  now  Lord  N. 
goes  as  High  Commissioner  to  supervise  Commissions 
and  to  rePort  generally  and  independently  of  Spring-Rice. 

I  have  accepted  to  dine  to-morrow  with  John  Revelstoke. 
11.30  p.m.  Just  home  from  a  very  pleasant  dinner 
at  the  Titchfields.  We  were  eight,  viz.,  R.  Grahams, 

Miss  Muriel  Wilson,  Percy,*  and  an  officer  unknown  to 
me. 

I  met  Lord  Cowdray  in  Piccadilly.  He  was  very  civil,  and 
this  evening  as  I  was  going  out  to  dinner  Winston  Churchill 
came  in  and  we  spoke,  I  taking  his  auto-taxi.  It  seems  to 
be  generally  thought  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  Lloyd 
George  to  adhere  to  his  desire  to  appoint  Winston 
Chairman  of  the  Air  Board :  there  is  too  much  opposition 
to  it.  I  have  seen  to-day  Lady  Herbert  f  and  Lady 
Londonderry  (Theresa).  Of  them  to-morrow. 

June  12,  1917.— I  met  in  Regent  Street  yesterday 
morning  Lady  Londonderry  (Theresa).  She  insisted  on  my 
paying  her  a  visit  in  the  afternoon,  which  I  did.  Lord 

*  Now  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

+  [The  late]  Lady  Herbert,  widow  of  Sir  M.  Herbert,  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  1902-1903.  z 
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Burnham  was  with  her.  They  talked  war  and  politics  and 
the  impossibility  of  Winston  Churchill  as  Chairman  of  the 
Air  Board.  She  has  hired  for  a  year,  furnished,  5  Carlton 
House  Terrace  (Lady  Caledon’s).  I  had  not  been  in  the 
house  since  1851  or  1850,  when  it  was  inhabited  by  my 
grandfather  and  Lady  Waldegrave.  There  was  a  children’s 
party,  and  my  mother  took  me  up  to  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  and  presented  me  to  him.  I  can  see  him  now  in  a  blue 
frock  coat  and  white  trousers.  He  gave  me  two  fingers, 
and  my  mother  told  me  to  remember  that  the  Duke  shook 
hands  with  me.  I  can  see  the  late  Jersey  *  at  that  party 
in  a  sky-blue  jacket  frock  of  poplin  with  bordering  of 
chessboard  pattern  in  black  velvet.  I  cannot  remember 
my  own  get-up  :  it  was  probably  less  gaudy. 

From  Lady  Londonderry  I  went  to  Lady  Herbert. 
She  is  rather  a  sad  woman  :  both  sons  at  the  Front,  and  she 
alone  in  that  big  house. 

The  Times  of  to-day  publishes  at  the  head  of  its  leading 
articles  the  following  very  handsome  statement  : 

Lord  Bertie. 

A  report  is  current  that  Lord  Bertie  of  Thame  is 
about  to  retire  from  the  post  of  British  Ambassador 
to  the  French  Republic,  which  he  has  held  with  ability 
and  distinction  for  many  years.  We  trust  that  this 
report  is  entirely  baseless.  Few  greater  mistakes  could 
be  made  at  this  critical  juncture  of  the  war  than  to 
remove  from  the  Paris  Embassy  a  distinguished  public 
servant  with  such  a  record  as  that  of  Lord  Bertie,  unless 
the  change  were  necessitated  by  urgent  reasons  of 
health.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Lord  Bertie’s 
health  is  excellent,  and  the  watchfulness  of  his  warden- 
ship  of  Franco-British  interests  has  suffered  no  diminu¬ 
tion.  He  enjoys  in  an  unusual  degree  the  confidence 
of  the  French,  and  his  strength  and  firmness  have  often 
proved  invaluable  in  the  last  three  years.  He  has  not 

*  7th  Earl  of  Jersey. 
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yet  reached  the  limit  of  his  services  either  to  his  own 
country  or  to  the  great  Ally  to  whom  he  is  accredited. 
We  hope,  therefore,  with  those  who  are  best  qualified  to 
judge  the  situation  in  all  its  aspects,  that  Lord  Bertie 
will  not  only  remain  at  the  Paris  Embassy,  but  that  he 
will  receive  all  possible  support  and  encouragement.  At 
a  moment  when,  in  many  countries,  partisans  of  an  incon¬ 
clusive  peace  are  daring  to  raise  their  heads,  we  cannot 
afford  to  relax  our  vigilance  or  to  change  the  guard  in 
positions  where  the  most  tried  and  trusted  sentinels  are 
needed. 

I  notice  rather  a  despondent  condition  of  mind  in  general 
here.  The  number  of  British  vessels  sunk  by  submarines 
has  again  gone  up,  but  so  have  the  number  of  submarines 
which  have  been  knocked  out.  Asquith  is  talked  of  as 
to  oust  Lloyd  George.  That  to  me  does  not  seem  feasible 
now.  I  paid  a  short  pre-arranged  visit  to  George  Curzon ; 
he  told  me,  when  I  spoke  of  the  Greek  crisis,  that  Con¬ 
stantine  has  abdicated  and  the  son  Alexander  reigns  in  his 
stead.  George  referred  to  the  Times  article  of  to-day  and 
said  that  the  praise  is  none  too  great.  I  feel  very  grateful 
to  all  my  good  friends. 

I  dined  with  John  Revelstoke,  the  only  other  guest 
being  Stamfordham.  He  says  that  the  King  and  Queen 
are  to  make  a  tour  in  France,  the  Queen  to  visit  hospitals. 

June  14,  1917. — The  casualties  from  the  German  air 
raid  are  much  heavier  than  those  published  at  present, 
including  a  large  number  of  children.  I  heard  to-night 
at  the  Club  that  the  killed  and  injured  will  amount  to  several 
hundreds. 

June  15,  1917. — I  have  not  yet  seen  Asquith,  Arthur 
Balfour  or  Lloyd  George.  The  two  first  were  out  when  I 
called  at  their  doors.  I  had  a  visit  from  Tyrrell  and  also 
saw  Rosebery  this  afternoon. 
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June  16,  1917. — This  morning  I  saw  Asquith  and  had 
a  long  and  interesting  talk,  followed  by  lunch  with  Arthur 
Balfour.  Nothing  could  be  more  friendly  and  cordial 
than  they  both  were. 

June  18,  1917. — There  have  been  a  series  of  air  raids, 
but  it  has  not  been  announced  how  much  damage  has  been 
done  except  in  the  first  of  the  series. 

Paris ,  June  22,  1917.— There  were  thunder  and  rain 
storms  on  and  off  until  we  reached  Amiens  yesterday,  and 
there  had  been  rain  in  Paris.  The  train  was  only  a  few 
minutes  behind  time.  I  found  a  good  deal  to  do.  Sir 
E.  Allenby  and  Harry  Dalmeny,  his  Military  Secretary, 
came  to  see  me  this  morning.  He  leaves  this  evening  for 
Rome  and  Taranto,  where  he  hopes  to  find  a  cruiser  to  take 
him  to  Egypt. 

June  23,  1917. — I  paid  a  visit  this  morning  to 
Clemenceau.  I  said  that  I  had  come,  as  usual  after  a 
short  stay  in  England,  to  give  him  my  impressions  and  to 
hear  his  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  generally. 

I  told  Clemenceau  that  Lloyd  George’s  position  is  not 
so  assured  as  it  was,  and  I  mentioned,  as  proof  of  his  being 
aware  of  it,  his  attempts  to  rope  in  Asquith.  I  also  spoke 
of  the  belief  in  England  of  the  probability  of  Caillaux 
and  his  Pacifist  friends  getting  the  upper  hand  and  the 
French  soldiers  and  people  being  inclined  to  make  a  prema¬ 
ture  and  inconclusive  peace,  and  I  asked  Clemenceau  his 
views  on  those  ideas  and  the  possibility  of  Poincare  resigning. 
Clemenceau  has  gathered  from  his  information  from  England 
that  matters  are  not  going  quite  smoothly  for  Lloyd  George. 
He  cannot  think  that  Asquith  will  be  roped  in.  In  England, 
as  in  France,  the  union  sacree  is  not  proof  against  party 
feeling.  In  reply  to  my  inquiries  he  said  that  the  feeling 
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between  the  French  and  British  soldiers  is  excellent.  The 
French  soldier  is  not  so  calm  or  tenacious  as  the  Tommy, 
and  he  is  not  so  disciplined.  He  is  occasionally  insub¬ 
ordinate,  and  sometimes  with  reason,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ill-organized  and  ineffective  offensive  by  General  Nivelle. 
Poincare  had  interfered  and  given  orders  in  regard  to  the 
military  operations,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  be 
forced  to  resign.  If  Ribot  fall,  of  which  there  may  be  a 
chance  in  the  uncertain  temper  of  the  Chamber,  it  will 
probably  be  Viviani  who  will  form  a  Cabinet  and  not 
Painleve,  who  has  not  sufficient  following.  As  to  Caillaux, 
he  is  more  likely  to  be  assassinated  than  to  come  into  power. 
If  there  be  a  change  of  Ministry  Malvy  will  be  cleared  out. 
He  is  in  league  with  Caillaux  and  is  a  Pacifist.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  Russia  changes  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  Russians  will  take  the  offensive.  Clemen- 
ceau  says  that,  as  with  the  additional  pressure  from  the 
German  troops  moved  from  the  Russian  to  the  French 
Front  an  active  offensive  by  the  French  is  not  practicable, 
there  will  be  nibbling  offensives  by  the  French,  as  there 
have  been  by  the  British,  so  as  to  keep  the  Germans  very 
busy  until  the  Americans  become  available  for  large  offen¬ 
sive  operations,  which  will  probably  not  be  for  about  twelve 
months  from  now.  Clemenceau  spoke  of  the  magnificent 
organization  of  the  British  Army  now. 

June  24,  1917. — There  has  been  great  trouble  with  the 
Russian  troops.  They  have  been  moved  from  the  French 
Front.  They  won’t  fight  and  won’t  move  to  be  carried 
elsewhere.  They  have  been  worked  upon  by  Russian 
Anarchists  at  their  training  camp. 

Henry  Wilson  came  this  morning  to  say  good-bye. 
He  refused  the  command  of  an  Army  Corps.  He  has 
been  all  along  the  French  front :  the  poilus  are  in  consterna- 
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tion  at  the  falling  away  of  Russia,  and  they  realize  that  the 
Americans  cannot  be  at  the  Front  in  real  force  until  next 
year.  They  look  to  us  to  make  good  the  gaps,  and  we 
must  do  it  promptly  and  without  bargaining.  He  doesn’t 
like  Painleve  and  says  that,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  the 
Hebraic  band,  he  may  trip  himself  up. 

I  have  been  this  afternoon  to  Bagatelle.  It  has  been 
a  glorious  summer  day  and  not  too  hot,  and  the  roses  were 
at  their  best. 

June  25,  1917. — Ribot  has  expressed  to  Zaharoff,*  an 
influential  man  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  his  alarm 
lest  Lloyd  George  should  carry  out  the  idea  attributed  to 
him  of  putting  a  military  officer  in  charge  here.  Ribot 
says  that  I  know  the  good  and  the  bad  of  both  French  and 
English,  and  have  for  many  years  saved  the  situation  by 
my  knowledge  of  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  make  a  change. 
Zaharoff  admires  Lloyd  George,  but  not  his  behaviour 
to  Asquith,  for  whom  he  expressed  great  friendship 
as  a  straight  and  just  gentleman.  Zaharoff  was 
at  the  University  of  Oxford  and  speaks  English  very 
well ;  he  is  all  for  continuing  the  war  jusqu  au  bout :  a 
lame  peace  would  cause  squabbles  between  the  Entente 
Allies. 

I  have  been  waiting  all  day  for  Labour  representatives 
and  I  am  just  going  to  take  the  High  Commissioner  for 

Australia  to  see  the  President. 

Later. — I  have  just  done  it.  I  referred  to  Caillaux  as 
being  a  la  hausse  in  England ;  Poincare  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  his  coming  to  the  front  here  \  his  life  is  so  much  in 
danger  that  he  is  under  police  protection. 


*  Sir  Basil  Zaharoff,  G.C.B. 
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Mr.  Belloc,  who  is  a  British  subject  of  French  origin, 
served  in  the  French  Artillery,  and  wrote  a  soporific  book, 
“  The  Path  to  Rome,”  which  was  very  useful  in  my  illness, 
has  just  been  here  to  see  me.  He  comes  from  Castelnau’s 
Command.  He  says  that  there  were  some  moments  tres 
penibles  in  the  French  Army  immediately  after  Nivelle’s 
failure,  but  the  morale  of  the  French  poilus  is  reasserting 
itself ;  they  will  stand  firm.  Petain  is  the  man  in  whom 
they  have  confidence.  His  ill  manners  are  calculated, 
and  are  used  as  an  assertion  of  independence  of  character. 
Painleve  does  not  mind  the  bad  manners.  Belloc  says 
that  Caillaux  est  foutu ,  and  that  the  Pacifists  are  chiefly 
Hebrew  financiers  who  take  advantage  of  the  extreme 
Socialist  feelings  to  agitate  for  peace.  The  Ministry  is 
to  be  attacked  au  fond  to-day  in  the  Chamber.  The  cam¬ 
paign  against  Poincare  continues. 

June  26,  1917. — There  dined  here  to-night  Hartingtons, 
Wedel  Jarlsbergs,  Mme.  de  Ludre,  Grahame,  and  the 
liaison  officer,  Spiers. 

The  dinner  did  very  well.  It  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
the  middle  room,  and  we  sat  in  the  glass  gallery  afterwards. 
Lady  Hartington  is  so  attractive  and  distinguished-looking, 
and  reminds  me  in  some  things  of  her  grandfather.  The 
couple  come  on  Thursday  to  meet  Briand. 

I  had  luncheon  with  the  Wedels.  The  house  is  a  very 
fine  one  and  with  a  lot  of  good  gilding !  We  were  only 
six:  the  host  and  hostess,  the  Pichons,  and  Madame 
Dubourg.  Wedel*  is  perturbed  at  the  menacing  attitude 
of  the  Huns  towards  Norway,  and  no  wonder.  His  country 
house  is  close  to  Christiania. 

Pichon  tells  me  that  there  are  documents  very  com- 


*  Baron  Wedel  Jarlsberg,  Norwegian  Minister  at  Paris. 
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promising  to  Malvy,  and  that  Clemenceau  is  going  for 
him. 

I  have  had  here  O’Grady,  Appleton,  Short  and  a 
Frenchman  who  does  not  understand  English.  They 
were  with  me  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

June  27,  1 9 17. — The  three  British  Labour  men,  O’Grady, 
M.P.,  Appleton  and  Short,  have  been  in  Russia.  They 
believe  in  a  renewal,  within  a  short  space,  of  the  Russian 
offensive.  They  dislike  Caillaux  and  his  methods  and 
aims,  but  they  have  been  impressed  by  a  feeling  that  there 
is  amongst  a  large  number  of  Socialists  (French)  a  desire 
that  the  war  must  be  ended,  and  that  Caillaux  is  the  man 
to  carry  out  that  view.  O’ Grady  spoke  of  the  desire  of 
Lloyd  George,  in  whose  house  he  lately  was  a  luncheon 
guest,  to  secure  the  services  of  Churchill  in  some  form, 
but  he  wished  first  of  all  to  feel  the  pulse  of  public 
opinion.  I  supposed  that  the  pulse  had  not  been  found 
favourable. 

O’ Grady  stated  that  Lloyd  George  said  that  Winston 
had  greatly  improved  his  position  by  a  speech  at  the 
recent  Secret  Sitting.  O’G.  further  stated  that  Lloyd 
George  had  been  dissuaded  from  dissolving  Parliament 
because  he  would  lose  heavily  in  Scotland.  I  suggested 
that  if  there  were  a  dissolution  without  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  soldiers  there  would  be  trouble.  O’Grady 
does  not  see  how  votes  for  soldiers  can  be  arranged. 

I  reminded  him  that  the  Colonials  had  got  over  the 
difficulty.  O’G.  is  anxious  that  Lord  Cowdray,  who  has, 
he  says,  done  what  was  required  in  Aviation,  should 
give  up  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Board  and  be  free  to 
attend  to  his  commercial  business.  This  would  give  an 
opportunity  to  employ  Winston ! 

My  three  British  visitors  yesterday  were  with  me  three- 
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quarters  of  an  hour,  and  we  discussed  many  things,  and 
I  think  that  they  were  satisfied  with  me. 

I  settled  this  afternoon  satisfactorily  with  Painleve’s 
understudy  a  question  which  has  been  in  dispute  between 
the  Military  people  for  weeks.  If  I  had  failed  I  should 
have  gone  to  Painleve,  and  if  I  had  not  been  there  success¬ 
ful  I  should  have  appealed  to  Ribot.  I  had  a  talk  with 
Painleve’s  understudy  about  Caillaux,  who  is  making  a 
strong  pro-peace  “  propaganda.”  The  understudy  admits 
that  here  des  heures  penibles  have  been  passed,  but  he 
feels  sure  that  the  depression  is  passing  away.  The 
poilus  are  encouraged  by  the  calm  and  confident  attitude 
of  the  British.  Were  it  not  for  that  attitude,  and  British 
continuous  fighting,  there  would  have  been  a  strong  slump 
for  peace. 

Pichon  said  yesterday  that  if  Malvy  had  arrested  the 
promoters  of  disturbances  instead  of  playing  into  their 
hands  there  would  not  have  been  any  dangerous  demon¬ 
strations.  Clemenceau  means  to  stir  up  the  question. 
Pichon  even  thinks  that  Clemenceau  will  oust  Ribot  and  Co. 
I  doubt  it.  If  Malvy  were  shunted  Painleve  would  lose 
many  supporters,  so  Ribot  will  hardly  venture  to  disembark 
him. 

Bob  Bacon  is  serving  in  France  as  a  Major. 

Petain  has  issued  such  a  fine  address  to  his  troops  to 
raise  their  morale. 

June  28,  1917. — To-morrow  there  is  to  be  a  Secret 
Sitting.  There  will  be  an  inquiry  into  Malvy’s  acts,  and 
also  Poincare’s  intervention  in  military  operations  will  be 
discussed. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  morale  in  part  of  the 
French  Army  has  been  damaged  by  the  Nivelle  losses  and 
failure,  by  the  Russian  debacle  and  the  mutiny  of  the  Russian 
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troops  on  the  French  Front,  and  by  the  stationary  condition 
there.  Caillaux  and  Co.  are  seeking  to  take  advantage 
of  this  low  morale  to  agitate  for  peace  at  almost  any  price. 
I  do  not  think  that  he  will  have  many  for  him  unless  things 
become  much  worse.  Our  continuous  offensive  defensive, 
the  confidence  of  our  soldiers,  and  the  prospect  of  American 
military  aid  will,  I  think,  keep  this  country  going. 

Spain  seems  in  a  bad  way.  The  French  have  had  great 
luck  at  Athens.  Though  Sarrail  was  not  the  successful 
French  General  there  he  gets  the  credit  of  the  coup,  and  it 
will  be  difficult  for  the  Government  to  ungum  him  from 
Salonika. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  Irish  Members  will  hunt  Charlie 
Hardinge  like  a  stoat  does  a  rabbit.  They  will  seek  to 
pay  him  out  over  Mesopotamia  for  his  Commission’s  report 
about  Ireland. 

June  30,  1917. — The  Military  Attache  has  seen  Pain- 
leve  to-day,  and  everything  is  going  well  in  the  Secret 
Sitting,  so  says  Painleve.  Clemenceau  attacks  Albert 
Thomas  for  an  interview  in  which  Thomas  advocated  a 
plebiscite  of  Alsace-Lorrainers  to  decide  the  fate  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  It  is  well  known  that  a  plebiscite  in  a  country 
in  military  occupation  can  be  manipulated  by  the  occupying 
forces. 

The  powers-that-be  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
seem  still  to  believe  in  and  hanker  after  separate  peaces 
and  Zionism!  Put  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  Germany 
together  in  a  game  of  Spillikins  and  then  try  to  fish  out 
Bulgaria  or  Turkey  without  moving  Germany  and  Austria. 
Germany  must  be  properly  beaten  before  she  seeks  peace. 
If  an  inconclusive  peace  were  arranged  there  would  be 
squabbles  between  the  Entente  Allies  as  to  which  of  them 
is,  or  are,  to  pay  the  piper,  and  who  is  to  make  the  necessary 
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sacrifice  or  sacrifices  of  what  they  wanted  and  expected. 
Don’t  discuss  conditions  until  the  enemy  has  been  thoroughly 
beaten.  Meanwhile  attempts  to  detach  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
will  be  worse  than  useless.  Bulgaria  cannot  escape  from 
the  Austro-German  embraces,  and  in  order  to  detach  Turkey 
we,  the  Entente  Allies,  would  have  to  give  up  all  idea  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Arabia  and  Palestine,  Armenia,  and 
spheres  in  Asia  Minor,  or  at  all  events  some  of  those  ideas. 
Which  of  the  Entente  Allies  would  make  the  requisite 
sacrifices  ?  No,  we  must  go  on  fighting. 


CHAPTER  X 


JULY,  I917 

July  2,  1917. — I  saw  Clemenceau  to-day.  He  said 
that  matters  are  going  very  much  against  X.,  and  he  may 
have  to  commit  political  suicide.  What  he  hopes  he 
thinks.  I  hear  that  the  Secret  Sittings  have  been  very 
noisy  and  that  there  were  cries  of  “  a  Versailles,”  viz.,  a 
Constituent  Assembly  for  a  Presidential  Election.  It  is 
wonderful  how  little  secret  are  Secret  Sittings. 

July  4,  1917. — Here  it  is  thought  that  the  Russians  are 
really  pulling  themselves  together. 

Thomas  did  not  have  the  success  in  Russia  attributed 
to  him,  at  least  not  a  success  considered  from  the  French 
point  of  view.  He  advocated  a  plebiscite  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  He  has  had  since  then  to  explain  away  what  he 
said  and  Ribot  has  to-day  entirely  rejected  such  an  idea. 
A  plebiscite  can  always  be  worked  by  the  occupying 
military  force  in  the  direction  desired.  If  the  German 
troops  were  absent  and  the  French  troops  present  there 
would  not  be  any  plebiscite  required  to  decide  in  favour  of 
French  possession. 

The  Secret  Sitting  went  well  yesterday  for  the  Ministry, 
Painleve  defending  himself  well,  but  he  had  to  explain 
some  of  the  secret  acts  and  orders  of  the  Generals  and  explain 
them  away.  There  may  be  Civil  Commissions  attached 
to  the  Army.  The  Socialist  leader  Renaudel  made  a 
violent  attack  on  the  Haut  Commandement. 

Murray  of  Elibank  writes  :  “  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
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Carson  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs,  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  of  interest  to  you  :  ‘  The  Admiralty  work  is 
very  strenuous  and  of  course  the  loss  of  ships  is  distress- 
ing,  but  all  our  men  here  and  in  the  fleets  work  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty  and  for  some  reason  I  seem  to  grow 
optimistic.’  The  last  few  words — coming  from  him — are 
really  very  encouraging.” 

Lord  Milford  Haven  *  came  to  see  me  to-day.  He  does 
not  think  that  Heligoland  would  be  of  much  use  to  us 
for  it  is  too  near  to  the  German  ports,  and  it  is  not  of  great 
use  to  the  Germans  for  they  have  other  islands  near  by  of 
more  use.  He  does  not  think  that  the  German  Fleet 
will  come  out  for  a  pitched  battle  because  of  our  overwhelm¬ 
ing  superiority  in  ships.  They  may  make  some  surprise 
attacks  and  then  skedaddle.  We  discussed  Gallipoli.  I 
believed  that  Winston  Churchill  is  unrepentant.  “  Quite,” 
he  said,  and  he  had  actually  given  orders  for  an  immediate 
bombardment  without  consulting  any  of  the  Board  as  to 
the  utility  or  feasibility  of  that  particular  bombardment. 
Charlie  Hardinge,  who  is  criticized  for  the  Mesopotamia 
blunders,  erred  by  relying  on  the  advice  of  experts,  military 
and  medical,  in  neither  of  which  matters  could  he  be  a  really 
reliable  judge,  but  Churchill  did  not  act  on  expert  opinions. 
He  chose  to  think  that  he,  a  civilian,  knew  much  more 
about  Naval  and  Military  possibilities  than  the  experts. 

Jaly  5,  1917. — Mme.  X.  has  been  to  see  me,  to  relate 
her  fears.  The  state  of  the  Army  is  terrible,  we  must 
come  to  the  rescue  by  extending  our  Front.  Painleve  is 
in  danger.  If  he  do  what  the  Deputies  require  Petain 
will  resign. .  If  he  resist  the  Deputies  il  sera  flanque  par 
terre.  Petain  is  popular  in  the  Army  and  capable,  but  he 
has  too  much  amour  propre  to  admit  that  he  must  make 

[The  late]  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg. 
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appeal  to  the  British  Army  to  help  because  of  the  bad  state 
of  the  French  Army.  Nivelle’s  offensive  cost  140,000 
casualties  and  his  Armies  are  totally  demoralized  and  refuse 
to  fight.  The  French  barrage  fire  killed  numbers  of  French 
soldiers,  the  orders  being  to  go  on  advancing.  Nivelle 
took  Joffre’s  Staff,  who  were  incompetent,  and  Petain 
took  over  Nivelle’s  Staff.  A  clean  sweep  is  required. 
The  Chamber  desires  to  send  civilian  commissaires  to  control 
the  Armies.  Petain  will  refuse  to  accept  them  and  will 
resign.  Painleve  is  between  two  stools.  He  is  charming, 
intelligent,  and  speaks  well,  but  he  has  not  sufficient  grit. 
He  ought  to  speak  out  and  insist  on  England  coming  to  the 
rescue.  She  wants  to  send  two  Deputies  hostile  to  Painleve 
(unless  he  will  act)  to  England  with  letters  from  herself 
introducing  them  to  Arthur  Balfour  and  George  Curzon, 
whom  she  knows,  so  that  the  two  Deputies  may  officieusement 
expound  the  critical  situation  and  point  out  the  remedy, 
viz.,  a  larger  British  Front !  I  asked  why  Painleve  could 
not  make  representations  through  the  usual  channels. 
She  said  that  he  is  too  timid.  She  wanted  him  to  go  to 
England  himself.  I  told  her  that  he  had  been  several 
times  there,  that  he  had  been  there  since  Nivelle’s  offensive 
and  knows  Lloyd  George  well,  or  why  does  not  Ribot  move 
in  the  matter  if  there  is  really  such  a  bad  spirit  in  the  French 
Army  as  she  describes  ?  “  Everybody  here  is  too  timid, 

and  Revolution  is  coming,”  she  said.  She  wanted  me  to 
meet  Painleve  at  her  house  and  not  as  myself.  I  said  that 
I  would  pay  him  a  visit  at  the  Ministry  for  War.  The 
Deputies  whom  she  wished  to  send  to  London  are  M.  Abel 
Ferry,  the  reporter  of  the  Chamber  Commission  of  the 
Army,  and  M.  Favre.  I  suggested  that  the  public  sitting 
after  the  Secret  Session  will  show  whether  the  Ministry 
is  to  live  or  die  and  whether  Painleve  is  to  remain  Minister 
for  War,  and  until  those  matters  have  been  decided  it  would 
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serve  no  useful  purpose  to  send  Deputies  to  London  to 
discuss  the  questions  of  the  state  of  the.  French  Army 
and  the  extension  of  the  British  Front.  With  this  I  got 
rid  of  her. 

Lloyd  George  is  due  on  the  16th. 

July  7,  1917* — Painleve  is  having  a  great  success  at 
the  public  sitting,  but  he  has  had  to  promise  to  punish 
those  responsible  for  failures  and  to  maintain  Parliamentary 
control  over  the  Generals.  The  sitting  was  not  over 
at  10.30  to-night,  but  I  suppose  that  there  will  be  a  vote 
before  adjourning. 

July  9,  1917. — Madame  de  Chevigne  has  been  to 
consult  me.  She  thought  that  it  would  be  a  graceful 
act  on  the  part  of  some  French  clubs  such  as  the  Jockey, 
the  Union,  the  Agricole ,  to  admit  as  temporary  members 
officers  of  the  Allied  Armies  on  visits  to  Paris.  The  clubs 
in  question  refused  absolutely,  which,  she  says,  considering 
that  England  is  helping  France  to  save  herself,  is  disgusting. 
She  has  obtained  from  the  Government  the  promise  of 
the  loan  of  Dufayel’s  house  in  the  Champs  Elysees  and  she 
wants  to  start  a  club  on  very  simple  lines,  just  a  place 
where  officers  can  read  and  rest  and  meet  and  be  given 
information  instead  of  passing  their  spare  time  in  their 
hotel  bedrooms.  She  is  to  send  to  me  a  memorandum 
about  it. 

Later. — Poincare’s  train,  in  which  I  am  to  travel  to 
Abbeville  to  lunch  with  the  King,  leaves  at  9.15  a.m., 
and  the  return  train  is  due  at  6.15  p.m.  to-morrow. 

July  10,  1917*  We  ran  to  Abbeville  in  2^  hours,  and 
our  return  journey  took  3  hours  and  5  minutes.  We 
started  from  Paris  at  9.45  a.m.  and  got  back  at  6.20  p.m. 
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The  luncheon  was  at  a  Louis  XVI  house  which  is  the 
British  Officers’  Club.  I  sat  between  the  Queen  and  Asser.* 
She  had  Poincare  on  her  right.  The  King  had  Mme. 
Poincare  on  his  right  and  Lady  Airlie  on  his  left,  and  next 
to  her  the  French  General  in  attendance,  the  suite  according 
to  order,  and  Haig  next  to  Mme.  Poincare.  The  Queen 
made  herself  very  pleasant,  and  expressed  satisfaction  at 
seeing  me  quite  recovered.  The  King  had  been  two 
days  in  bed  from  an  internal  chill  and  looked  drawn. 
I  had  some  cordial  conversation  with  Haig.  He  and 
Asser  highly  approve  Mme.  de  Chevigne’s  club  idea. 
They  prefer  it  much  to  officers  being  admitted  to  French 
clubs,  where  they  might  gamble. 

The  Conference  will  not  be  until  the  2  5th. 

July  12,  1917. — I  dined  last  night  at  the  La  Tremollles’. 
I  was  between  the  hostess  and  Mme.  de  Chevigne.  The 
other  guests  were  Princess  Tyszkiewicz,  Gheest,  Durforts, 
the  Bliss  couple  of  the  American  Embassy,  Taigny  from 
Athens,  and  Errazu,  a  Spaniard,  who  said  that  the  reports 
concerning  the  conditions  in  Spain  are  much  exaggerated, 
but  he  views  questions  as  a  partisan  of  the  King. 

Ribot  has  repudiated  any  idea  of  a  plebiscite  to  decide 
the  fate  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  says  that  the  Cabinet, 
including  the  erring  Thomas,  are  unanimous  on  the  subj'ect 
of  the  inalienable  right  of  France  to  that  country. 

The  Chamber  will  probably  sit  for  a  week  or  so  after 
July  14.  If  it  were  to  continue  any  length  of  time,  such 
as  into  August,  I  think  that  the  Ministry  would  break  up. 
It  is  suffering  from  internal  rot,  and  some  of  the  crew  are 
thinking  of  deserting  so  as  to  embark  on  a  safer  ship. 
Painleve  gained  for  the  Cabinet  a  victory  in  the  public 
sitting  of  the  Chamber  but  the  disclosures  and  discussions 

*  Lieut.-General  Sir  John  Asser,  G.O.C.  Lines  of  Communications. 
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in  the  Secret  Session  have,  I  think,  weakened  the  Ministry. 
Clemenceau  is  the  President  of  the  Senate  Commission 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  he  will  make  it  as  hot  as  he  can  for 
the  Government. 

July  13,  1917. — The  Ministry  is  in  a  dicky  state.  Infec¬ 
tion  intestinale  !  Admiral  Lacaze  gives  out  that  he  is  going. 
If  he  go,  the  Ministerial  ship  will  be  in  a  bad  way  and 
there  will  be  more  desertions. 

July  14,  1917. — I  had  to  be  up  by  5.45  this  morning 
in  order  to  be  at  the  Review  before  8  a.m.  The  detach¬ 
ment  of  troops  as  they  received  the  fourragere  or  passed  the 
saluting  point  was  much  applauded.  I  did  not  notice 
any  applause  specially  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic ;  Painleve,  however,  says  that  he  was  well 
received  and  only  once  siffie.  The  police  had  been  against 
the  Review  being  held  in  the  street  on  account  of  the 
danger  to  the  President.  There  were  Infantry,  dismounted 
Cavalry,  Alpine  Chasseurs ,  Legion  Etrangere ,  batteries  of 
Artillery  and  mule  batteries  of  mitrailleuses ,  but  no 
mounted  Cavalry  in  regimental  units.  I  had  to  stand  for 
over  two  hours  without  once  sitting  down  as  all  those  in 
the  front  row  stood.  At  the  close  of  the  defile  I  touched 
the  arm  of  Painleve  and  told  him  that  I  wished  to  have 
some  conversation  with  him.  He  came  this  afternoon. 

I  told  him  of  the  message  from  Deputies  desiring  to  see 
me  about  a  prolongation  of  the  British  Front  and  of  my 
refusal  to  receive  them,  of  one  Deputy  writing  to  ask  to 
be  received  au  sujet  d  une  affaire  d’ or dr e  general ,  which  I 
could  not  suppose  would  be  the  British  Front  question, 
which,  however,  it  turned  out  to  be,  of  my  refusal  to  the 
Deputy  to  take  any  action,  of  Mme.  X.’s  visit  and  her 
anxiety  to  save  Painleve  for  personal  and  patriotic  reasons, 
of  her  suggestion  that  she  should  give  letters  of  recom- 
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mendation  to  Arthur  Balfour  and  George  Curzon  to  two 
Deputies  so  that  they  might  describe  the  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion  and  save  the  Ministry  and  France  by  a  prolongation 
of  the  British  Front  by  135  kilometres,  otherwise  there 
would  be  chaos  and  revolution.  I  gave  no  names.  He 
said  that  ladies  when  they  meddle  in  politics  generally 
make  a  hash.  The  Deputy  who  had  paid  me  the  visit 
and  the  lady  had  much  exaggerated  the  situation.  There 
was  discontent  among  the  troops  who  had  suffered,  and 
there  is  a  feeling  that  France  has  borne  more  than  her 
full  share  of  the  burden  of  war,  but  there  had  not  been 
mutiny  and  cries  of  “  Five  la  paix .”  The  military  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  examined  with  the  British  authorities  in  a 
short  time  from  now.  He  thanked  me  for  the  replies 
which  I  had  made  to  the  Deputy  and  the  lady,  which  were 
that  if  their  views  were  adopted  by  the  Chamber  and 
accepted  by  the  Government  communications  would  no 
doubt  ensue  between  the  Military  or  Governments,  and  the 
lady  would  not  save  the  danger  by  sending  Deputies  to 
London,  and  that  if  the  Chamber  adopted  their  views  and 
the  Ministry  rejected  them  the  Cabinet  would  fall,  but 
that  if  the  Chamber  did  not  adopt  their  views  no  question 
would  arise  for  the  intervention  of  anyone,  and  in  any 
case  it  was  not  a  matter  for  the  Embassy.  He  thanked 
me  for  telling  him  of  the  advances  made  and  their  result. 
I  said  that  the  information  might  have  been  more  useful 
to  him  if  he  had  been  able  to  receive  me  before  instead 
of  after  the  Secret  Session  and  public  sitting.  He  does 
not  anticipate  any  danger  from  the  proposed  Secret  Sitting 
of  the  Senate.  He  referred  to  the  extraordinarily  childish 
conduct  of  the  Russian  troops  in  France.  I  referred  to  the 
peace  propaganda  of  financiers,  mostly  Jews  or  of  Hebrew 
origin,  and  others  who  think  only  of  money-making.  He 
is  for  fighting  to  a  finish. 
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July  1 6,  1917. — Murray  of  Elibank  was  here  this  after¬ 
noon.  He  told  me  that  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
Albert  Thomas,  with  whom  he  has  established  relations,  he 
intends  to  remain  until  the  Chamber  rises,  about  August  4, 
to  see  the  fate  of  his  concession.  He  told  me  that  four 
weeks  ago  he  wrote  to  Lloyd  George  to  recommend  the 
giving  of  the  “  Thistle  ”  to  Haig,  which  has  been  done. 
He  says  that  he  can  do  anything  that  may  please  him  with 
the  Prime  Minister. 

July  17,  1917. — I  draw  a  distinction  between  the  cases 
of  Chamberlain  and  Hardinge  in  the  Report  of  the 
Mesopotamia  Commission.  Chamberlain  as  Secretary  of 
State  gives  directions  as  the  responsible  person,  whereas 
Hardinge  as  Under-Secretary  only  carries  out  directions 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
think  that  Hardinge  was  quite  right  in  offering  his  resigna¬ 
tion  and  Balfour  was  justified  in  refusing  to  accept  it.  In 
the  case  of  Hardinge  there  is,  as  regards  military  operations, 
the  point  in  his  favour  that  he,  a  civilian,  had  to  depend 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whereas  in 
the  ante-Kitchener  days  there  was  on  the  Council  a  military 
member  as  well  as  the  Commander-in-Chief.  When  one 
military  man  makes  proposals  on  military  operations 
another  military  man  is  always  inclined  to  criticize,  especially 
when  part  of  the  responsibility  will  lie  on  him.  If  there 
had  been  a  military  member  on  the  Viceroy’s  Council 
Hardinge  could  have  consulted  him  either  outside  or  inside 
the  Council,  could  have  heard  what  both  such  member 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  each  had  to  say,  and  if 
they  disagreed  he  could  have  referred  the  disputed  points 
to  the  Military  authorities  at  home  for  advice  or  decision, 
military  operations  not  being  a  matter  on  which  a  civilian 
Viceroy  can  give  an  opinion  of  any  value. 
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The  Socialists  are  considering  whether  to  call  upon  the 
camarade  Thomas  to  quit  the  Ministry.  Renaudel  and 
Longuet  want  to  attend  the  proposed  International  Con¬ 
ference  where  there  are  to  be  Germans.  Will  the  Fire¬ 
men’s  Union  allow  Ramsay  Macdonald  to  go,  conditionally 
on  their  sending  delegates  to  hear  what  he  may  say,  and  if 
necessary  to  contradict  him  ? 

My  idea  of  the  Ministerial  changes  in  Germany  is  that 
the  Hun  Emperor  wants  the  Crown  Prince  to  have  all  the 
odium  of  failure  by  more  frightfulness  and  no  peace  with¬ 
out  annexations  or  indemnities.  If  Hindenburg’s  policy 
fail  the  Emperor  will  say :  “  If  I  had  been  allowed  to  keep 
on  Bethmann-Hollweg  Germany  might  have  had  a  reason¬ 
able  peace.  I  am  not  responsible  for  what  has  been 
forced  upon  me.”  There  is  no  longer  any  talk  of  internal 
reforms.  The  Central  Powers  and  their  Allies  are  at 
loggerheads.  Let  them  continue  so  and  come  to  violence 
against  each  other,  but  we  ought  to  look  on  rejoicing  and 
not  attempt  to  make  separate  peaces  with  them  or  to  listen 
to  any  overtures  from  anyone  except  on  terms  favourable 
to  us  and  with  the  occupation  of  territory  as  guarantee. 
The  Germans  are  trying  to  foment  revolution  here  and 
animosity  against  England  as  the  country  responsible  for 
the  continuation  of  the  war.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  reserve  questions  such  as  Colonies,  Mesopotamia,  etc., 
so  as  to  put  the  blame  on  us  for  refusing  to  make  peace. 
If  only  the  Russian  children  will  continue  to  be  serious  for 
three  months !  We  can  then  wait  for  the  Americans  next 
spring  and  a  complete  collapse  of  Germany  and  her  Allies. 

July  18,  1917. — Acton  has  just  this  afternoon  received 
the  telephonic  news  of  the  following  appointments.  W. 
Churchill  to  Munitions,  Carson  to  the  War  Cabinet 
without  portfolio,  Dr.  Addison  to  do  “  Reconstruction,” 
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Montagu  to  the  India  Office,  and  Geddes  to  succeed 
Carson  at  the  Admiralty,  which  Acton  says  means  that 
Jellicoe  is  to  disappear,  for  he  is  not  optimistic  enough 
for  Northcliffe.  For  a  long  time  past  Lloyd  George  has 
been  determined  to  employ  Winston.  I  think  that  it  will 
do  L.  G.  much  harm  inside  the  Government  and  in  the 
country.  It  cannot  give  strength  to  the  Ministry.  A  seat 
will  have  to  be  found  for  “  Admiral  ”  Geddes,  and  who 
will  be  First  Naval  Lord  when  Jellicoe  is  squeezed  out  ? 

Caillaux  made  a  speech  in  the  Chamber  yesterday  and 
it  was  well  received,  for  in  the  Chamber  he  has  friends, 
but  not  in  the  street  or  at  the  Front,  and  he  spoke  on  a 
subject  in  which  he  is  an  expert — taxation.  There  was  a 
question  of  establishing  what  would  have  been  practically 
a  capitation  tax  of  3,  6,  or  9  francs  on  every  individual 
according  to  means. 

Great  events  are  expected  in  Spain  to-morrow. 

Sir  Alfred  Mond,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
and  Public  Buildings,  is  here  with  Sir  Martin  Conway 
on  a  mission  of  inquiry  for  the  setting  up  in  London  of  a 
War  Museum.  Mond  has  been  the  round  of  some  of  the 
French  Ministers,  such  as  Painleve,  and  Travaux  Publics 
and  Beaux  Arts.  To-morrow  they  go  to  Verdun,  where 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  see  in  aid  of  their  mission. 
Sir  M.  Conway  came  to  luncheon.  He  is  interesting, 
for  he  is  learned  and  has  travelled  much.  Sir  A.  Mond 
was  engaged.  I  took  Conway  to  the  Petit  Palais  and 
introduced  him  to  the  Conservateur's  Assistant,  the  Con- 
servateur  being  at  Eaux  Bonnes. 

July  19,  1917.— Paul  Cambon  is  to  have  the  G.C.B. 
for  his  long  and  valuable  services.  It  is  the  first  case  of 
the  kind  that  I  have  known.  G.C.M.G.  was  the  highest 
limit,  and  even  that  was  very  rare. 
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The  Secret  Session  of  the  Senate  with  the  “  Tiger  ” 
as  man-eater  will  be  stormy.  Jules  Cambon  thinks  that 
the  Ministry  may  fall,  but  he  is  an  alarmist. 

July  20,  1917* — In  yesterday’s  Secret  Sitting  of  the 
Senate  two  Senators  severely  criticized  the  want  of  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  April  offensive.  Another  defended 
Nivelle  and  blamed  Painleve.  The  quotation  of  Lloyd 
George’s  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  England  would 
continue  the  war  to  a  victorious  finish  in  close  co-operation 
with  France,  was  much  cheered. 

The  Conference  is  to  be  here  on  the  25th. 

There  will  be  a  great  crowd  at  the  Crillon,  for  yesterday 
evening  I  had  a  telegram  to  announce  the  arrival  on 
Monday  at  1.30  at  Boulogne  of  Lloyd  George  and  party, 
and  I  was  invited  to  arrange  for  a  special  train  from  there 
for  30  maitres  and  14  servants.  Twenty  of  the  maitres 
and  the  14  servants  will  put  up  at  the  hotel.  Lloyd 
George,  A.  J.  Balfour  and  Milner  are,  if  it  be  fine,  to 
motor  from  Abbeville.  Admiral  Jellicoe  and  General 
Sir  W.  Robertson  are  coming,  so  the  Crillon  directeur  tells 
me,  and  I  suppose  Haig,  also  Ian  Malcolm.*  Who  the 
remainder  will  be  I  know  not.  There  will  also  be  an 
Italian  Admiral  and  others  not  named. 

I  hear  that  Painleve  spoke  in  the  Secret  Sitting  of  the 
Senate  yesterday  for  four  hours  in  all,  but  not  continuously, 
and  defended  himself  successfully,  saying  that  he  had  not 
approved  Nivelle’s  intended  offensive,  but  the  Government 
was  committed  to  it  when  he  took  office.  He  defended 
Poincare,  saying  that  the  President  had  presided  at  the 
Councils,  when  the  offensive  was  discussed,  with  im¬ 
partiality. 

The  ire  of  the  Servian  and  Roumanian  Ministers  here 
*  Sir  Ian  Malcolm,  K.C.M.G.,  Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour. 
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has  been  roused  by  the  communique  about  the  coming 
Conference '  published  in  this  mornings  newspapers.  It 
is  said  that  only  France,  England,  Italy  and  Russia  would 
be  represented  officially.  Servia,  Roumania  and  Greece 
would  have  only  voix  consultatives.  They  have  made 
written  protests  and  claim  to  sit  at  the  Conference  co-equally 
with  the  Great  Powers  as  their  national  interests  are  at 
stake.  The  Russian  Charge  d’Affaires,  Sevastopoulo,  sup¬ 
ports  the  claim.  Montenegro  protests  at  not  being  even 
mentioned  and  claims  to  have  the  same  rights  that  may 
be  allowed  to  Roumania,  Servia  and  Greece.  How  we 
shall  squabble  when  peace  terms  come  to  be  discussed 
between  the  Entente  Allies  and  which  of  these  Allies 
will  have  to  pay  the  piper  to  obtain  what  is  termed  a 
reasonable  peace !  Such  a  peace  will  please  nobody  and 
will  displease  a  good  many  people.  I  see  that  Carson 
has  been  talking  of  our  being  ready  to  discuss  terms  con¬ 
ditionally  on  the  Germans,  as  pledge  of  their  sincerity, 
withdrawing  their  troops  beyond  the  Rhine.  Joffre  told 
me  that  if  the  Germans  sue  for  peace  the  Entente  Allies 
should  as  security  for  German  sincerity  occupy  up  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Germany  will  have  to  be  well 
knocked  about  and  beaten  before  she  will  accept  such  a 
stipulation. 

July  22,  1917. — A  suggestion  has  been  put  forward, 
emanating  from  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
that  a  Conference  should  be  held  in  September  between 
the  Entente  Allies  to  consider  “  les  huts  de  guerre .”  Surely 
such  a  Conference  would  be  likely  to  disclose  great  diverg¬ 
ences  of  views  and  lead  to  discussions  and  differences  as 
to  which  of  the  Entente  Allies  are  to  make  reductions  in 
their  claims  as  the  price  of  peace.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  would  certainly  obtain  information  of  the  proceedings 
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in  conference  and  would  take  advantage  of  such  knowledge 
to  promote  squabbles  between  the  enemies  of  Germany. 
The  only  way  to  secure  a  satisfactory  and  lasting  peace 
is  to  bring  Germany  to  her  knees,  and  in  that  case  there 
would  not  be  the  same  risk  of  serious  differences  between 
the  Entente  belligerents,  and  danger  of  their  being  made 
use  of  by  Germany,  as  by  having  the  proposed  premature 
discussions  in  conference. 

July  23,  1917. — The  Ministry  had  an  unanimous  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  but  Malvy  had 
been  badly  knocked  about  by  Clemenceau,  who,  Sevasto- 
poulo  (who  was  there)  tells  me,  made  a  splendid  speech. 
Painleve  made  a  very  good  defence  and  was  much  applauded. 
Malvy  was  applauded  by  the  extreme  Left  for  his  sympathy 
with  political  strikers.  He  had  no  answer  to  make  to 
Clemenceau’s  taunt  that  the  Prefet  de  Police  had  to  consult 
him  whether  he  might  arrest  a  deserter  who  is  a  prominent 
Socialist. 

July  24,  1917. — Cambon  (Paul)  came  to  see  me  this 
morning.  He  remains  at  Paris  until  Saturday,  when  he 
goes  to  Eaux  Bonnes.  The  first  question  which  Ribot  is, 
at  Cambon ’s  instance,  to  urge  on  Lloyd  George  is  the 
necessity  for  him  to  make  good  his  omission  in  his 
speeches  to  say  that  France  must  have  Alsace-Lorraine. 
He  has  never  yet  said  so,  and  there  are  persons  in 
England  who  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  point  to  be 
insisted  on  and  Milner  is  one  of  those  persons.  Cambon 
was  with  me  over  half  an  hour.  I  am  to  dine  with  Arthur 
Balfour  tete-a-tete  to-night  either  here  or  at  the  Ritz  Hotel. 
I  have  left  the  option  to  him. 

Julyi$,  1917* — We  had  a  bottle  of  Chateau  Lafiteof  1869 
(the  gift  of  my  neighbour  E.  de  Rothschild),  and  Arthur 
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Balfour  and  I  talked  until  10.45  p.m.  of  every  sort  of  thing, 
the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Prime 
Minister,  Kitchener,  French,  Haig,  Murray  of  Elibank, 
Painleve,  Malvy,  Ribot,  Clemenceau,  Briand,  Berthelot, 
the  brothers  Cambon,  Zionism,  Italy,  Sonnino,  Robertson, 
Smuts,  the  folly  of  a  Conference  to  compare  huts  de  guerre  ! 
I  am  to  attend  the  Conference,  which  is  to  be  at  10  a.m. 
this  morning. 

July  26,  1917— I  had  a  long  talk  with  Foch  after  dinner 
at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  last  night  (nobody  sat 
down).  Lloyd  George  did  not  dine :  he  pleaded  a  sore 
throat. 

To-night  we  were  45  at  dinner  at  the  Ministry  for  War — 
a  regular  festin.  I  was  between  the  Roumanian  and  Belgian 
Ministers,  and  next  to  the  latter  was  a  young  Russian 
General  who  ate  like  a  hog.  I  am  to  take  Arthur  Balfour 
to  the  railway  station  if  he  go,  but  there  is  a  question  of 
his  remaining  with  G.  Clerk.*  The  Minister  Henderson 
is  bringing  to  Paris  the  Russian  Socialist  delegates  and  the 
British  Labour  representatives  Wardle  and  Macdonald. 
How  unnecessary.  Why  go  on  pandering  to  the  Russian 
extremists  ?  During  this  war  we  have  wasted  time  in 
running  after  and  not  catching  Austria,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 

July  27,  1917. — They  are  all  gone,  but  there  was  not  a 
crowd  at  the  hotel  door  to  speed  the  parting  guests,  at  all 
events  not  when  I  left  it  with  Arthur  Balfour  and  Ian 
Malcolm.  I  had  a  few  minutes  with  A.  B.  whilst  he 
was  finishing  his  British  breakfast  which  was  wound  up 
by  peaches.  I  told  Arthur  that  I  want  to  go  to  England 
for  a  short  time  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days  from  now. 
Of  course  he  said  “  Certainly.”  Lloyd  George  arrived 
only  two  minutes  before  the  train  was  timed  to  start. 

*  Sir  George  Clerk,  now  Minister  at  Prague. 
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He  took  me  by  the  arm  and  said  :  “We  nearly  had  to 
ask  you  to  take  charge  at  the  F.O.”  He  asked  whether 
and  when  I  was  going  to  England.  I  am  to  see  him 
when  there. 

The  Messenger  has  just  told  me  that  when  he  was  at  the 
Base  Commandant’s  Office  at  Boulogne  yesterday  news 
came  that  a  German  submarine  mine-layer  had  run  ashore 
about  20  miles  north  of  Boulogne.  Three  German  officers 
and  eighteen  of  the  crew  had  landed  after  setting  fire  to  the 
submarine  and  were  prisoners.  He  saw  at  Boulogne  200 
British  soldiers  led  along  blinded  by  a  new  gas  used  by 
the  Germans.  It  affects  the  eyes  and  the  skin  and  is 
odourless.  He  heard  that  1600  wounded  arrived  at 
Boulogne  yesterday. 

Lloyd  George  left  here  George  Young,  who  is  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  War  Cabinet.  He  is  to  make  himself 
useful  to,  and  keep  a  watch  on,  Henderson  (War  Cabinet), 
lately  in  Russia,  who  is  bringing  to  Paris  to-morrow  the 
Pacifist  Labour  men,  Wardle  and  Macdonald,  to  con¬ 
fabulate  with  the  French  Socialists.  Henderson  is  to  see 
and  talk  to  me,  and  Young  gathered  from  Lloyd  George 
that  he  wishes  me  to  give  him  good  and  calming  advice 
about  the  situation,  so  as  to  endeavour  to  prevent  him 
from  putting  les  deux  pieds  dedans ,  but  to  avoid  rubbing 
him  up  the  wrong  way.  Lloyd  George  is  nervous  about 
the  military  situation  and  the  possibility  of  the  Pacifists, 
British,  French  and  Russian,  forcing  on  an  unsatisfactory 
peace,  and  he  wants  to  juggle  with  them.  I  must  see 
Ribot  before  I  see  Henderson,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether 
Ribot  is  aware  of  the  mission  and  its  object  and  what  he 
thinks  about  it. 

July  28,  1917. — Henderson  cannot  come  to  luncheon. 
He  hopes,  however,  to  see  me  before  he  leaves  Paris.  I 

VOL.  II.  M 
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went  to  see  Ribot  about  the  Socialist  move.  He  told  me 
that  Albert  Thomas  is  to  look  after  the  Anglo-Russian 
delegates.  I  had  just  before  met  Thomas,  who  was  off 
to  see  Henderson  and  his  party.  I  said  to  him  :  J  espere 
que  vous  les  empecherez  de  faire  des  betises.  Je 
tacherai,”  was  his  reply. 


CHAPTER  XI 
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August  2,  1917* — Owing  to  an  interpellation  by  Renaudel 
which  was  to  come  on  in  the  Chamber  to-day,  Ribot  was 
not  able  to  go  to  London  last  night.  He  is  said  to  be 
preoccupied  at  the  200  abstentions  in  the  vote  on  the  Order 
of  the  Day  in  which  the  Ministry  obtained  a  majority  of 
43  in  a  total  of  300  Deputies  voting.  The  abstentions  are 
considered  rather  ominous  of  what  may  come  later  on, 
and  it  is  said  that  between  now  and  the  reassembling 
of  the  Chambers  there  will  be  changes  within  the  Ministry. 
Lacaze  may  go  even  before  the  Chamber  adjourns.  Malvy 
may  be  shed  or  shifted  to  another  Ministry.  Painleve 
has  bettered  his  position. 

Mme.  Henri  de  Rothschild  has  lent  her  rez-de-chaussee , 
which  is  large,  for  the  use  of  the  Inter-Allied  Officers’  Club. 
She  showed  to  me,  from  Madame  de  Chevigne,  the  rules, 
etc.  The  club  is  to  be  available  for  civilians  as  well  as 
officers.  I  suggested  less  than  100  frs.  and  50  frs.  p.a. 
as  subscriptions  for  civilians  and  officers  respectively, 
viz.,  20  frs.  for  officers  for  any  term  of  a  week  or  less, 
and  very  strict  rules  respecting  alcohol  and  wines,  no 
cards  except  Bridge,  and  very  low  stakes  and  down-on-the- 
nail  payments.  Any  candidate  must  have  a  member  of  the 
Committee  as  proposer  or  seconder  in  addition  to  an 
officer  proposer  or  seconder.  I  am  to  ask  Haig  to  be  a 
patron.  Madame  Henri  lends  her  premises  for  only  three 
months,  viz.,  until  the  Dufayel  house  has  been  got  ready. 
Joffre  is  a  patron. 
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Admiral  Lacaze  has  resigned.  He  would  not  give  his 
consent  to  a  Parliamentary  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  Naval  operations  in  the  Mediterranean.  His  reason 
is  that  he  cannot  admit  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of 
superior  officers  being  criticized  in  war  time  before  a 
Commission  by  subaltern  officers.  Denys  Cochin  has  also 
resigned.  The  Debate  on  the  subject  of  giving  to  Deputies 
the  supervision  of  contracts,  viz.,  appointments  such  as  that 
of  Tardieu,  has  injured  the  Ministry. 

London ,  August  6,  1917.— Some  idiots,  casual  British 
travellers,  have  brought  to  London  from  Italy  and  France 
the  conviction  that  those  two  countries  will  not  stand 
another  winter  campaign.  And  “  a  person  of  importance 
—I  don’t  know  who  he  is— is  using  this  information  for  a 
move  for  an  early  peace  lest  we  fare  worse  later  on.  How 
persistent  are  these  Hebrews  and  other  Pacifists. 

August  7,  1917.— A  telephone  message  from  the  Prime 
Minister  asking  me  to  be  at  10  Downing  Street  at  3.30  p.m. 
He  came  out  of  a  War  Cabinet  to  ask  me  to  attend  the 
Conference  at  4  p.m.  We  sat  from  then  to  6  p.m.  A 
good  deal  of  talky  talky,  which  had  to  be  interpreted 
backwards  and  forwards,  without  much  result.  The 
P.M.  was  most  friendly.  I  had  gone  to  Buckingham 
Palace  to  see  Stamfordham.  He  was  at  the  House  of 
Lords  listening  to  George  Curzon  on  the  distribution  of 
“  Honours,”  and  arrived  back  too  late  for  me  to  have 
any  conversation.  I  am  to  see  him  at  10.30  a.m.  to¬ 
morrow.  They  all  go  to  Windsor  to-morrow.  The 
French  officials  here  are  MM.  Ribot,  Painleve,  Thierry, 
Thomas,  General  Foch  and  Staff,  Margerie.  The  Italians  : 
Sonnino,  Imperiali  and  de  Martino,  a  General  and 
another  without  name.  Carson,  next  to  whom  I  was, 
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dozed  from  time  to  time,  as  did  also  Arthur  Balfour,  from 
boredom.  Bonar  Law  was  wide  awake,  as  also  Lloyd 
George,  who  was  quick  as  a  mongoose.  Milner  looked 
worn.  Henderson  was  sphinx-like.  Smuts  was  stolid  and 
silent.  There  is  another  meeting  at  noon  to-morrow. 

August  8,191 7.— I  have  had  a  very  full  day.  Conference 
at  noon,  a  hurried  luncheon  at  2.15.  At  4  until  nearly 
6.30  p.m.  another  Conference.  The  Ministers,  French  and 
Italian,  leave  to-night. 

Rosebery  is  at  Mentmore.  I  am  thinking  of  proposing 
myself  to  him  for  Sunday  to  Monday. 

August  9,  1917. — The  opinion  disseminated  here  is  that 
the  French  must  make  peace  as  they  cannot  get  through 
another  winter  campaign.  The  fact  is  that  the  Pacifists 
seize  hold  of  British  casuals,  in  Paris  for  a  few  days,  and 
impress  on  them  the  flechissement  of  the  French  and  the 
necessity  for  peace  as  soon  as  possible  in  our  own  interests. 
Pacifists,  and  financiers,  and  Germanophils  and  Franco- 
phobes,  here  in  London,  preach  peace  at  almost  any  price, 
making  out  that  Germany  is  ready  to  agree  to  a  reasonable 
peace. 

August  10,  1917. — There  is  a  very  bitter  feeling  in  the 
Unionist  Party  at  the  appointment  to  office  of  W.  Churchill. 
Unionist  Members  say  that  they  have  been  tried  almost 
to  straining  point  and  will  not  answer  to  the  whip  if  Lloyd 
George  continue.  I  dine  to-night  at  Lady  Lilian  Wemyss’ 
to  meet  Soveral,  and  I  am  to  be  his  guest  at  luncheon 
to-morrow.  On  Sunday  morning  I  go  to  Mentmore,  and 
I  return  to  London  on  Monday  morning. 

I  was  Arthur  Balfour’s  guest  at  luncheon  to-day.  We 
were  only  four,  viz.,  Bob  Cecil  and  Eric  Drummond, 
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A.  B.  and  self.  I  met  Salisbury  in  the  street  this  morning. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  heard  in  Paris  that  he  is  very  pessi¬ 
mistic.  He  wondered  how  I  had  heard  it.  He  said  that 
some  of  the  British  Generals  give  bad  accounts  of  the  frame 
of  mind  of  the  French.  I  think  that  H.  Wilson,  who  visited 
the  whole  Front  when  he  resigned,  has  expressed  pessimism 
about  the  French  soldiers.  I  saw  him  in  plain  clothes 
here  saying  good-bye  to  the  French  party  on  Wednesday 
night. 

The  vote  of  the  Labour  Conference  to  go  to  Stockholm 
is  disastrous. 

August  ii,  1917- — Henderson  has  made  a  nice  bungle 
with  the  Labour  Conference.  He  knew  before  his  speech 
that  the  present  Russian  Government  had  dissociated 
themselves  entirely  from  any  concern  in  the  Stockholm 
Conference  proposal,  and  yet  he  urged  the  Labour  Con¬ 
ference  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Russian  Socialists 
to  attend  at  Stockholm,  there  to  meet  enemy  delegates 
and  discuss  with  them  peace  terms  conditionally  on  the 
resolutions  not  being  binding.  In  these  circumstances  I 
do  not  think  that  the  British  Government  can  give  pass¬ 
ports  to  any  British  delegates.  I  suppose  that  Henderson 
will  not  be  able  to  continue  in  the  War  Cabinet.  He  is  a 
gentleman  who  expects  circumstances  to  coincide  with  his 
preconceived  views,  and  if  they  don’t  he  is  angry  with  the 
circumstances,  but  acts  and  speaks  without  modification 
of  views. 


August  12,  1917. — So  Henderson  is  out.  He  has  played 
a  very  sorry  part.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Cabinet  can 
give  passports  for  the  Stockholm  Conference.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  French  Government  will  not  do  so. 

I  am  just  off  to  Mentmore.  I  return  to-morrow. 
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August  13,  1917.— At  Mentmore  there  were  as  guests 
only  Neil  *  and  Lady  Victoria  Primrose,  and  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  Sir  Charles  Matthews.  Lady  Sybil  Grant  s 
son  with  a  tutor  appeared  at  luncheon.  I  had  a  walk  with 
Rosebery.  He  is  rather  deaf,  but  seems  otherwise  well. 

What  people  hope  they  expect.  The  Unionists  talk 
of  turning  out  Lloyd  George  and  having  a  Coalition 
Cabinet  with  Arthur  Balfour  as  Prime  Minister  and  Asquith 
as  Foreign  Secretary  :  but  what  would  the  Labour  Party  say 
to  such  a  combination  ? 

Neil  Primrose  goes  this  week  to  Palestine  to  rejoin  his 
regiment,  the  Oxon  and  Bucks  Yeomanry,  I  think  it  is. 
The  country  between  Mentmore  and  London  is  most 
wonderfully  green. 

I  had  lunch  at  the  Salisburys’  to-day.  There  were 
Lady  Salisbury’s  eldest  daughter,  Lord  Richard  Cavendish, 
Soveral,  Lady  Herbert  (Belle),  and  Ronald  Graham.  The 
text  of  the  Pope’s  appeal  to  the  belligerents  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  once.  Soveral  says  that,  good  Catholic  though 
he  is,  he  cannot  accept  the  Pope’s  peace  proposals,  which 
are  Austro-German. 

Later. — I  was  a  spectator  this  morning  of  the  Americans’ 
march  through  London.  They  were  a  very  fine  body 
of  men,  engineers  and  navvies,  tall  and  well  set  up.  The 
officers  had  no  swords.  Each  of  the  detachments  had  a 
Guards’  band  to  head  it.  They  had  a  great  reception  in 
the  streets. 

August  16,  1917.— I  hear  from  Paris  that  Ribot  has  no 
intention  of  granting  passports  to  any  of  the  French 
Socialists  for  Stockholm.  The  President  has  gone  to 
Italy.  I  am  going  to  the  country  to  get  a  few  days  rest, 
and  return  to  Paris  next  week. 

*  Hon.  Neil  Primrose,  killed  in  Palestine. 
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Paris ,  August  22,  1917. — The  train  arrived  punctually 
at  a  quarter  past  8  o’clock.  It  was  a  very  hot  journey. 
At  a  station  between  Boulogne  and  Etaples  I  heard  a  noise 
like  the  barking  of  a  small  snarling  dog,  a  single  “  wow  ” 
with  short  intervals.  I  looked  out  of  window  and  saw 
a  detachment  of  Americans  in  khaki,  their  “  wows  ” 
directed  by  a  sergeant,  and  after  several  “  wows  ”  “  hurrah.” 
They  were  seeing  off  some  American  officers.  Colonel 
Gage  met  me  at  the  Boulogne  station  and  passed  me 
through.  I  met  the  Governor,  and  he  introduced  to  me 
General  Dumas,  commanding  the  Region,  a  very  smart 
officer  with  wonderful  blue  eyes.  He  was  very  civil  and 
sympathetic.  At  Abbeville  Neil  Primrose,  who  had,  it 
turned  out,  been  in  the  restaurant  car,  seeing  my  mug  at 
the  window,  asked  whether  he  might  come  into  my  com¬ 
partment  and  with  him  Evelyn  Rothschild.* 

August  23,  1917. — Paul  Cambon  arrived  this  morning. 
Jules  had  not  yet  seen  him,  at  midday,  and  does  not  know 
how  long  he  will  remain. 

The  suicide  or  possibly  assassination  of  Almereyda  j* 
may  bring  about  a  Ministerial  crisis.  Malvy  and  Violette 
are  the  Jonahs  who  are  expected  to  lighten  the  Cabinet 
ship,  but  Malvy  is  considered  indispensable  by  some. 
Almost  everybody  is  intriguing,  but  at  present  Painleve 
is  the  favourite  to  win  or  get  a  place.  He  and  Briand  are 
said  to  have  made  it  up.  If  Ribot  fall,  which  is  not  quite 
impossible,  there  will  be  a  struggle  for  his  succession,  and 
Clemenceau  is  mentioned  in  the  betting;  Painleve  might 
be  willing  to  serve  under  him  in  his  present  post.  All  these 
are  speculations  ;  but  the  Almereyda  case  and  circumstances 
connected  with  it  have  set  the  political  pot  boiling. 

*  Son  of  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  killed  in  Palestine, 
t  Editor  of  the  Bonnet  Rouge,  died  in  prison  in  mysterious  circumstances 
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I  have  seen  Painleve  and  I  asked  him  to  aid  me  in 
removing  the  impression  in  England  of  hesitation  here 
to  carry  on.  He  concurred  in  what  I  stated  I  had  con¬ 
tended  when  the  possibility  of  giving  way  was  put  to  me. 
He  had  noticed  in  Lloyd  George’s  questions  and  attitude 
an  inclination  to  have  doubts.  He  will  see  me  again. 
What  I  said  in  detail  amounted  to  :  If  after  the  present 
offensive  the  English  extend  their  Front  and  hold  on,  the 
French  will  continue  until  the  Americans  come  in.  I  also 
told  him  that  much  harm  is  done  by  certain  people  preach¬ 
ing  here  the  unwillingness  in  England  to  continue  the 
war  and  by  sending  to  England  false  accounts  of  the  spirit 
of  the  French  troops,  making  out  that  they  will  not  go 
through  another  winter  campaign. 

August  24,  1917.— The  Military  Attache  has  just 

(5  p.m.)  been  to  tell  me  that  the  French  have  taken  Mort 
Homme,  which  makes  Verdun  quite  secure. 

August  25,  1917. — I  met  yesterday  in  the  street  Chabaud 
(General)  who  was  one  of  Loubet’s  household  and  at  the 
same  time  an  intime  of  the  Murats  and  the  Rothschilds 
and  of  some  of  those  who  frequented  their  houses.  He 
afterwards  commanded  a  very  smart  regiment  of  Cuirassiers , 
was  wounded  early  in  the  war,  and  has  now  a  Command 
of  some  kind  near  Senlis.  We  spoke  of  the  Pacifists  and 
of  the  Nivelle  offensive,  which  he  said  that  he  knew  must 
fail. 

I  paid  a  visit  yesterday  evening  to  Albert  Thomas.  I 
told  him  what  my  answers  have  been  to  suggestions  at 
home  that  the  French  will  not  go  through  another  winter 
campaign.  He  says  that  I  have  rightly  spoken.  He  goes 
to  England  to-day  for  the  Socialist  meeting.  I  advised 
him  to  speak  very  straightly  to  all  those  whom  he  knows 
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to  hold  funking  views.  I  told  him  that  there  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  financiers,  Jew  and  Christian,  pacifists  by  con¬ 
venience  and  German-inspired  agents,  to  agitate  for  an 
early  and  therefore  premature  peace.  I  ridiculed  the 
notion  of  detaching  by  negotiation  either  Bulgaria  or 
Austria  from  dependence  on  Germany.  Neither  could 
sign  and  observe  a  separate  peace,  blows  only  could  drive 
the  peoples  to  upset  their  rulers,  but  Turkey  might  perhaps 
be  bought.  As  the  Pope’s  note  was  a  German  feeler,  and 
has  not  created  the  atmosphere  desired  and  expected  in 
the  Entente  countries,  we  shall  have  further  explanatory 
notes  by  His  Holiness  that  his  proposals  have  been  mis¬ 
understood  and  that  he  meant  better  terms  for  Belgium 
and  France  by  -pourparlers.  The  best  answer  to  the  German 
Papal  proposal  is  the  successes  of  the  French  and  Italians 
in  addition  to  our  nibblings  in  the  North.  Thomas 
believes  in  the  resurrection  of  Russia  !  It  will  be  a  miracle 
if  she  can  do  any  good  before  the  winter  comes  on. 

I  think  that  public  opinion  will  insist  on  the  retirement 
of  Malvy.  Ribot,  to  maintain  himself  in  office,  will  have 
to  persuade  the  Rue  de  Valois  to  desert  Malvy  and  adopt 
another  representative  to  be  taken  into  the  Cabinet  so  that 
the  Ministry  may  continue  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
Rue  de  Valois  section  of  the  Socialist  Radicals.  Thomas 
laughed  at  the  English  idea  of  Caillaux’s  importance. 
The  French  Socialists,  even  the  extreme  ones  such  as 
the  anti-British  Longuet,  the  supporter  of  the  Indian 
revolutionaries  and  anarchists,  are  going  to  England 
to-morrow  to  attend  the  Socialist  Congress.  They  have 
been  given  passports  for  the  purpose  ! 

August  27,  1917. —  It  has  been  alleged  in  the  Action 
Frangaise ,  and  not  since  contradicted,  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  death  of  Almereyda  the  following  telegraphic  message 
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was  sent  to  Caillaux  by  “  Clairet  ”  :  “  Ai  la  douleur  de 
vous  apprendre  la  mort  de  notre  ami  Almereyda.”  The 
Deputy  Ceccaldi,  who  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Caillaux 
and  made  himself  prominent  as  such  at  the  Calmette  trial 
and  since  then,  denies  having  been  lately  in  the  company 
of  Almereyda,  but  speaks  of  him  as  his  friend.  The 
scandal  is  growing  and  will  continue  to  grow.  A  speech 
by  Malvy  in  exculpation  of  himself  is  published  in  Le  Temps 
of  this  afternoon. 

August  28,  1917. — Geoffrey  Glyn  *  dined  with  me  last 
night.  He  is  now  a  Camp  Commandant,  being  considered 
too  old  to  command  a  regiment.  He  says  that  the  spirit 
of  the  men  at  the  Front  is  superb.  They  are  very  keen 
to  go  on  and  they  are  furious  with  the  British  Socialists. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  war  will  end  this  year. 
Hartington,  one  of  Bigham’s  acolytes,  tells  him  that 
there  have  been  serious  peace  disturbances  at  Turin  and 
the  British  Flag  torn  down. 

Clemenceau  is  “  going  for  ”  Ribot.  I  see  in  the  Times 
that  Caillaux  is  at  Lausanne.  If  the  whole  matter  be  probed 
to  the  bottom  what  disclosures  will  have  to  be  made ! 
The  Tiger  will  not  let  go  his  hold,  and  when  the  Chambers 
reassemble,  which  they  are  to  do  on  Sept.  18,  Clemenceau 
will  attack  Malvy  in  the  Senate.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  Malvy  must  fall. 

There  have  been  serious  riots  at  Turin  by  apaches  who 
were  found  to  be  in  possession  of  a  good  deal  of  money. 
There  were  27  killed. 

August  29,  1917. — I  have  seen  Clemenceau  this  after¬ 
noon.  He  is  confident  that  the  Ministry  will  fall.  A 
week  ago  Ribot  was  thinking  of  negotiating  with  the  Rue 

*  Colonel  Glyn,  C.M.G.,  commanded  Somerset  Yeomanry. 
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de  Valois  for  a  substitute  for  Malvy,  but  it  is  now  too  late, 
for  the  Almereyda,  Duval,*  etc.,  disclosures  have  done  for 
Malvy,  who  is  the  leg  on  which  Ribot  supports  himself. 
As  soon  as  the  Chambers  meet  there  will  be  attacks  which 
will  upset  the  Cabinet.  Clemenceau  says  that  Painleve 
constantly  changes  his  views  and  is  weak.  This,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  view  of  the  Chamber. 
Clemenceau  did  not  want  to  overthrow  Ribot,  but  as 
Ribot  will  not  disembark  Malvy  he  must  sink  with  him. 
Clemenceau  confirms  the  view  which  I  have  frequently 
expressed,  that  if,  after  the  present  offensive,  we  extend  our 
Front  and  do  not  show  signs  of  yielding  to  the  Pacifists, 
the  French  will  hold  on  through  the  winter  and  until  the 
Americans  arrive  in  sufficient  numbers  to  count  militarily. 

Mr.  Cadman,  expert  adviser  to  the  Colonial  Office  in 
the  matter  of  mineral  oils,  has  come  to  Paris  to  endeavour 
to  stir  up  the  French  Government  to  make  explorations 
for  oil-producing  shale,  believed  to  exist  on  State  property 
in  the  South.  He  says  that  our  increasing  shortage  of 
tonnage  must  cause  a  diminution  of  supplies  of  petrol, 
etc.,  to  France.  The  French  Government  has  not  hitherto 
been  rationed  by  us. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  newspapers  as  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  Inter-Allied  Socialists’  Conference  in  London. 

August  30,  1917. — I  am  sure  from  Clemenceau’s  con¬ 
versation  that  he  expects  to  be  “  sent  for  ”  when  Ribot 
falls,  of  which  event  in  the  near  future  he  is  convinced. 
A  further  article  in  L'  Homme  Enchaine  by  Clemenceau 
on  the  Almereyda  case  has  appeared,  and  some  notes  on 
it  in  that  newspaper.  From  an  article  by  Gustave  Herve 
in  his  La  Victoire  it  appears  that  Clairet,  who  announced 
to  Caillaux  “  la  mort  de  notre  ami  Almereyda,”  is  the 

*  Manager  of  the  Bonnet  Rouge. 
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redacteur  en  chef  of  the  Bonnet  Rouge ,  of  which  Duval  is  the 
directeur.  Herve  insinuates  that  Caillaux,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  Le  Pays  as  his  representative  newspaper,  is  also 
pecuniarily  behind  the  Bonnet  Rouge. 

Zaharoff,  whom  I  have  not  seen,  expects  the  Ministry 
to  fall  by  the  end  of  September  and  that  Painleve  and 
Barthou  will  try  to  form  a  Cabinet.  Clemenceau  is  quite 
possible  if  the  other  combination  fail  to  hatch  out. 

I  have  had  some  interesting  conversation  with  Mr. 
Cadman,  who  came  to  luncheon  here  to-day.  The  French 
authorities  knew  of  the  shale  beds  in  the  South,  but  hitherto 
oil  has  been  so  easily  procurable  that  they  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  experiment  with  shale.  He  is  bringing  them 
to  realize  that  the  shortage  in  tonnage  will  oblige  us  to 
ration  the  French  Government  in  petrol  and  oils,  and  on 
the  principle  of  the  stick  beating  the  dog  and  the  dog- 
worrying  the  cat  the  French  Government  will  have  in  their 
turn  to  ration  individuals.  At  present  almost  anyone  with 
a  friend  in  a  public  office  can  obtain  the  same  allowance 
as  I  have,  viz.,  300  litres,  equivalent  to  60  gallons,  a 
month.  My  last  bon  for  that  quantity  and  also  Phipps’ 
have  disappeared  most  mysteriously,  but  as  they  are  made 
out  personally  we  hope  that  they  will  not  be  convertible 
into  petrol  to  “  bearer.” 

Acton  has  returned  from  a  two  days’  visit  to  the  Front — 
Armentieres  and  Ypres.  He  is  glad  to  have  done  it,  but 
does  not  wish  to  repeat  the  visit.  He  says  that  everything 
is  horrible.  The  party  had  luncheon  in  a  place  generally 
used  as  a  mortuary. 

August  31,  1917.— Wilson’s  answer  to  the  Pope  is 
splendid.  He  has  said  what  we  would  not  have  ventured 
to  say  about  the  Emperors  and  the  ruling  authorities  of 
the  Central  Empires.  The  Russians  are  still  making  for 
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the  rear  without  fighting,  curse  them  !  The  London 
Conference  of  Inter-Allied  Socialists  of  various  colours 
seems  to  have  been  a  fiasco,  but  the  trouble  will  begin 
again. 

The  disclosures  about  the  administration  of  Fresnes 
prison  will  affect  the  position  of  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
Viviani.  Who  killed  Cock  Robin  ?  Or  did  he  attempt 
suicide  ? 


CHAPTER  XII 
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September  i,  1917. — Malvy  has  committed  official 
suicide.  Viviani  and  others  also  may  have  to  go.  Pain¬ 
leve  is  full  against  Clemenceau  and  would  not  serve  under 
him.  He  says  there  can  be  no  question  of  Clemenceau, 
who  is  a  destructor  and  not  a  constructor,  and  if  by  some 
unfortunate  accident  he  were  to  come  to  the  actual  front 
Poincare  would  have  to  disappear.  All  this  is  from  the 
Chancery ! 

Painleve ’s  views  as  expressed  above  seem  to  me  to  be 
wanting  in  perspicacity.  They  are :  that  it  is  tiresome  to 
have  this  internal  trouble  just  when  the  Army  is  recover¬ 
ing  its  morale ;  that  Malvy’s  resignation  is  unfortunate,  as 
not  much  importance  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  Almereyda 
affair ;  that  Clemenceau  is  impossible,  as  his  coming  in 
would  cause  a  Presidential  crisis  which  must  be  avoided 
at  all  costs.  Painleve  would  not  care  to  co-operate  with 
him.  He  deprecates  attempts  to  create  suspicion  and  a 
spy  mania  and  thinks  that  Clemenceau’s  campaign  will 
unsettle  people’s  minds.  Painleve  thinks  that  Ribot  is  a 
great  moral  force  and  ought  to  be  supported. 

Politically  the  disclosures  in  the  Almereyda-Duval  cases 
are  important.  Ribot  and  his  colleagues  must  have  known 
to  a  certain  extent  what  was  doing  and  they  ought  to  have 
swept  out  such  ordures.  They  had  not  the  moral  courage 
to  expose  Caillaux  and  the  Pacifist  gang.  There  will 
probably  be  further  disclosures  compromising  to  the 

French  authorities,  necessitating  some  more  resignations. 
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The  Ministry  is  suffering  from  rot,  and  like  sheep  in  that 
condition  they  cannot  stand  up  on  all  their  legs. 

It  comes  to  me  from  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  that  the 
Almereyda-Duval  disclosures  have  done  for  the  Ministry ; 
that  neither  Maginot,  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  nor 
Viviani,  who  as  Minister  of  Justice  is  responsible  for  the 
Prisons  administration,  nor  Monzie,  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Marine  Marchande  (who,  as  a  native  of  the  Lot  and  a 
Conseiller ,  accompanied  Malvy  to  the  Lot  Conseil  General 
meeting),  nor  some  others,  can  remain  on,  and  that  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Cabinet  now  or  just  before  the  reassembling 
of  the  Chambers  (Sept.  18)  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  evening  and  talk  with  John  Revel- 
stoke.  He  sat  next  to  Jules  Cambon  at  a  luncheon,  and 
he,  in  answer  to  John’s  inquiry,  said  that  the  war  will  last 
for  another  twelve  months. 

September  3,  1917. — In  the  list  given  to  the  Juge  d' In¬ 
struction  by  Almereyda  on  his  arrest  Caillaux  figures  as  a 
contributor  of  40,000  francs  (£1600)  to  the  Bonnet  Rouge. 
Herve  in  La  Victoire  of  to-day  says  : 

“  L’autre  jour  je  disais  que  je  serais  bien  fache  de 
trouver  M.  Joseph  Caillaux,  que  j’avais  eu  le  regret  de 
sentir  derriere  Le  Pays ,  sur  la  liste  des  bailleurs  de  fonds 
du  Bonnet  Rouge  qu’Almereyda  a  laissee  entre  les  mains 
du  juge  d’instruction  ;  comme  je  craignais  pour  lui,  il 
est  sur  la  liste  pour  une  somme  de  40,000  frs.  Si  on 
arrivait  a  decouvrir  maintenant  que  Bolo-Pacha  etait  de 
sa  clientele  quelles  reflexions  n’aurait-on  pas  le  droit  de 
faire  ? 

“  Je  n’en  conclurais  pas,  pour  ma  part,  qu’il  est  ‘  vendu  ’ 
a  l’Allemagne. 

“  La  passion  politique,  1’orgueil,  l’ambition  deyue,  la 
passion  de  jouer  un  grand  role,  la  legerete  de  caractere, 
la  fausset£  d’esprit,  le  manque  d’equilibre,  la  rancune, 
sont  bien  capables  de  faire  commettre  a  un  homme 
intelligent  les  pires  sottises  et  les  pires  imprudences  sans 
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qu’il  soit  besoin  de  faire  intervenir  aucun  soup^on  de 
trahison. 

“  Mais  l’opinion  publique  la  plus  indulgente  n’aurait- 
elle  pas  le  droit,  si  Ton  faisait  une  nouvelle  decouverte  de 
ce  genre,  d’en  conclure  au  moins  que  M.  Joseph  Caillaux 
a  de  singulieres  relations  ?  ” 

The  person  referred  to  as  Bolo  Pasha  *  is  a  shady  French¬ 
man  to  whom  the  Ex-Khedive  gave  that  title. 

The  Ministry  seems  to  be  tumbling  to  pieces. 

The  New  York  Herald  publication  of  the  secret  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  German  and  Russian  Emperors  in 
1904  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  Germanophils.  Men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  Witte  having,  from  no  love  of  England, 
insisted  on  the  German  Emperor  giving  up  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty  proposed ;  this  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
widow  of  Witte,  and  explained  away  by  Iswolsky  as  having 
been,  not  an  act  of  treachery  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia) 
but  an  act  of  weakness  ! 

The  Aimer eyda-Duval  case  is  growing.  Marion,  the 
co-administrator  with  Duval  of  the  Bonnet  Rouge ,  has  been 
arrested.  Bombs  have  been  found  in  boxes  which  he  had 
consigned  to  a  furniture  depository.  I  wonder  whether 
Caillaux’s  English  friends  will  drop  the  notion  that  he  is  to 
return  to  power  as  the  financial  saviour  of  France. 

The  Due  de  Sermoneta  is  dead.  He  was  a  great  figure 
at  Rome. 

September  4,  1917. — It  is  possible  that  Malvy  may  be 
succeeded  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  by  Pams.  He 
is  honest,  straightforward  and  agreeable.  Painleve  is 
favourite  for  Ribot’s  place  if  the  latter  retire. 

So  Riga  is  gone  without  a  fight.  What  a  rotten  people 
are  the  Russians  ! 


VOL.  11. 


*  Subsequently  tried,  convicted  and  executed. 
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September  6 ,  1917. — I  met  John  Revelstoke  at  luncheon 
to-day  at  Sevastopoulo’s,  where  were  also  the  latter’s 
successor  and  Jules  Cambon,  Gunzburg,  a  Russian  General, 
a  Journal  des  Debats  war  correspondent,  and  others,  ten 
in  all. 

Painleve  is  much  preoccupied  at  the  internal  political 
situation,  and  no  wonder.  The  Military  Attache  does  not 
think  that  Riga  will  make  the  French  flinch.  I  saw  to-day 
a  former  cook  who  is  at  the  front  in  a  Colonial  infantry 
regiment.  I  asked  him  about  discontent.  His  answer  was 
that  there  is  discontent  in  some  sections  at  the  war  lasting 
so  long,  but  there  is  a  feeling  that  another  winter  must 
be  gone  through  so  as  to  have  an  acceptable  peace. 

September  7,  1917. — The  Ministry  is  tottering  to  its 
fall.  As  to  who  killed  it  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that  it  was  Clemenceau ;  but  it  will  have  a  resurrection. 
Perhaps  not  a  long  one. 

At  dinner  last  night  I  met  two  of  our  Naval  Aviation 
officers,  a  French  liaison  officer,  Dolfus,  a  banker  by 
profession,  and  an  American  lawyer  turned  into  an  Aviation 
officer  in  khaki.  He  is  an  agreeable  civilized  man  of  the 
world.  He  said  that  the  United  States  ought  to  have  “  come 
in  ”  a  year  or  more  ago,  and  the  majority  of  thinking 
Americans  now  realize  that  it  should  have  done  so.  Page, 
the  Ambassador  in  London,  told  him  that  out  of  about 
2000  women  and  girls  who  had  been  to  the  Embassy  to 
inquire  about  missing  husbands,  sons  or  brothers,  supposed 
to  be  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  or  dead,  only 
one  had  actually  broken  down,  and  she  turned  out  to  be  a 
Belgian  married  to  an  Englishman.  This  composure  and 
command  of  feelings  in  most  distressing  circumstances  had 
much  impressed  Page. 

Cabinet-making  is  not  going  fast.  As  a  matter  of  form, 
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the  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  have  to  be 
consulted,  and  they  are  in  the  country. 

September  8,  1917* — There  is  no  political  news  to-night. 
Ribot  spoke  out  to-day  at  Fere-Champenoise,  that  Alsace- 
Lorraine  must  be  returned  to  France,  that  the  devastations 
must  be  made  good  by  Germany,  and  that  there  must  be 
guarantees  of  peace  and  good  conduct  in  the  future. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  sent  for  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber,  which  is  not  usual  in 
cases  of  a  reconstruction  only.  It  is  alleged  that  the  list 
submitted  by  Ribot  did  not  have  the  air  of  stability,  and 
that  therefore  M.  Poincare  wished  to  consult  the  Presidents. 

Murray  of  Elibank  has  just  been  here.  He  has  come 
to  meet  the  Governor-General  of  Algeria  about  the  Oil 
Concession.  I  suggested  that  if,  as  seems  probable,  the 
Ministry  fall  there  may  be  a  fresh  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  fresh  negotiations  to  be  undertaken.  He  says 
that  Winston  Churchill — his  child — is  doing  very  well,  and 
that  Cornelia  Lady  Wimborne,  in  writing  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  appointment  as  Minister  of  Munitions,  said  that 
he  was  more  lucky  than  his  father,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been 
given  a  second  chance.  Murray  has  asked  permission  to 
bring  the  Governor-General  to  see  me. 

Derby,  General  Macready,*  General  Maurice,  Dick 
Molyneux  and  S.  Scott, j*  and  other  officers,  arrived  yester- 
day  evening  to  go  on  to  Italy  to-night — except  Dick 
Molyneux,  who  is  to  pay  a  visit  to  Putty  |  at  the  front. 
Derby  paid  me  a  visit  this  afternoon,  a  visit  of  friendship ; 
he  will  be  back  in  about  ten  days. 

One  of  those  meetings  of  which  there  have  been  too 

*  Adjutant-General,  War  Office. 

t  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  M.P.,  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Derby. 

j  Major-General  Sir  William  Pulteney,  K.C.B. 
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many  without  useful  results  was  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
middle  of  this  month,  but  various  circumstances,  and  not 
least  of  them  the  shaky  state  of  the  Ministry,  have  made 
a  “  put  off  ”  necessary,  and  probably  the  meeting  will  be 
in  the  first  week  of  October  and  here. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  Clemenceau.  He  is  as  usual  full  of 
fight  and  confidence.  The  Stockholm  Conference  is 
snuffed  out,  but  the  Socialists  are  laying  down  certain 
conditions  for  their  support  of  a  Ministry,  and  if  the 
Socialist  Radicals  join  hands  with  them  the  Ministry  must 
obey,  for  the  two  combined  can  with  the  aid  of  the 
discontented  of  other  parties  turn  out  any  Ministry. 

September  9,  1917. — According  to  newspaper  informa¬ 
tion  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry  will  involve  an 
inclination  of  a  more  pronounced  kind  towards  the  extreme 
Socialist  Radicals  (Rue  de  Valois)  and  the  Unified  Socialists. 
The  Ministry  would  not  be  a  Government.  It  would 
have  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
belonging  to  both  factions,  failing  which  they — the  Ministry 
— would  cease  to  live. 

September  10,  1917. — Painleve  has  been  sent  for.  The 
Prefect  of  Police,  whom  I  saw,  doubts  his  succeeding,  for 
the  extremists  will  be  hostile.  He  says  that  neither  Barthou 
nor  Clemenceau  could  live  and  that  a  colourless  Ministry 
just  to  carry  on  is  most  probable. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  kept  waiting  to  see  me  by  the 
visit  of  the  Prefect.  He  looked  the  picture  of  health  and 
was  most  amiable.  I  had  to  terminate  the  interview,  as 
I  had  an  appointment.  He  is  a  very  nice  boy. 

September  n,  1917.— What  a  mess  in  Russia!  I  hope 
that  Korniloff  will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  those  drivel¬ 
ling  and  runaway  soldier  Socialists.  If  Albert  Thomas 
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re-become  a  Minister  I  must  suggest  to  him  that  camarades 
are  sometimes  aussi  embetants  que  collegues.  A  list  has  just 
come  out  (10.30  p.m.).  He  does  re-become  a  Minister, 
and  Ribot  is  reported  to  have  accepted  to  be  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  It  does  not  look  an  enduring  gang.  I 
cannot  understand  Ribot  accepting  “  to  take  the  lower 
place.”  I  am  glad,  however,  not  to  have  to  make  a  fresh 
start  with  another.  There  was  a  report  that  the  Socialists 
would  insist  on  Thomas  being  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
on  the  score  of  his  having  been  in  Russia  as  Ambassador- 
expectant.  That  would  indeed  have  been  laughable.  In 
Russian  matters  he  has  been  a  false  prophet.  His  chief 
recommendations,  viz.,  attendance  at  the  Stockholm  pro¬ 
posed  Conference  and  a  plebiscite  in  regard  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  had  to  be  set  aside.  When  I  last  saw  him  some 
ten  days  ago  he  still  thought  that  the  Russians  would  come 
again.  That  was,  however,  before  the  Russian  runaway 
from  Riga. 

September  12,  1917. — The  best  account  of  the  Ministerial 
crisis  negotiations  is  in  Le  Matin.  It  was  Thomas  who 
upset  the  coach  just  as  it  was  getting  through  the  gateway. 
He  did  so  out  of  personal  hostility  to  Ribot,  whom  he  dis¬ 
likes  because  he  had  to  repudiate  what  Thomas  had  recom¬ 
mended  and  announced,  viz.,  no  annexations,  no  indem¬ 
nities  and  a  plebiscite  as  to  the  fate  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
His  twin  Socialist  in  the  still-born  Cabinet  (which  only 
met  to  break  up),  Varenne,  was  ready  to  accept  Ribot  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but  Thomas  hurried  him 
away  to  meet  the  other  Socialist  delegates  in  waiting  at 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  there  persuaded  him 
and  them  to  refuse  to  join  in  any  collaboration  with  the 
Painleve  Cabinet  if  Ribot  remained  as  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  Socialist  demands,  as  defined  in  this 
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morning’s  Humanity  are  excessive  and  ridiculous.  Jules 
Cambon  told  me  this  morning  that  Ribot  had  informed 
him  that  he  remains  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  I  hear 
that  Painleve  is  negotiating  afresh  this  afternoon  with  the 
Socialists. 

I  met  at  J.  Cambon’s,  Barrere,  who  is  quite  ready  to 
treat  the  Socialist  gang,  as  at  present  constituted  and 
thinking,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Italian  Ambassador  in 
London  (Ferrero)  suggested  that  we  should  treat  the  French 
Fleet  at  a  time  when  Italy  was  more  than  usually  hostile 
to  France  but  wished  us  to  do  the  acting.  “  Balayez-moi 
cette  flotte  fran^aise,”  was  what  he  said  to  me,  walking 
up  and  down  my  room  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  gesticulat¬ 
ing  with  his  arms. 

The  Times  correspondent,  Adam,  told  me  yesterday  that 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  at  which  Ribot  thanked  in 
the  orthodox  terms  his  colleagues  and  asked  them  for  their 
resignations  so  that  he  might  hand  them  in  to  Poincare, 
Viviani,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  who  ought  to 
have  thanked  Ribot  in  the  usual  terms  for  his  presidency 
of  their  Councils,  smoked  on  his  eternal  cigarette  and 
remained  silent.  After  a  pause  the  most  junior  colleague, 
Violette,  who  has  been  a  failure,  said  that  as  the  President 
of  the  Council  had  asked  his  colleagues  for  their  resig¬ 
nations  he  thought  that  those  colleagues  had  the  right  to 
ask  him  (Ribot)  for  his  resignation  !  After  this  episode 
the  meeting  broke  up  in  confusion,  but  the  chairs  were 
not  broken  for  use  against  each  other  by  les  chers  collegues 
as  at  some  meetings. 

I  hear  this  afternoon  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Socialists 
to  consider  the  situation  it  was  decided  that  none  of  the 
Party  would  be  authorized  to  join  the  Cabinet,  but  they 
would  make  a  courteous  communication  to  Painleve 
promising  to  support  him. 
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The  political  crisis  is  now  over,  at  all  events  until  the 
Chambers  meet  next  week. 

September  1 6,  1917. — Edmund  Talbot  arrived  last 
night  and  leaves  to-night  for  Lausanne.  He  expects  to 
be  back  in  a  fortnight  from  now  and  proposes  to  go  then 
on  a  visit  to  Haig.  He  and  I  have  been  to  Versailles. 
Such  a  divine  day,  a  pay-day  for  the  Red  Cross,  crowds  of 
people  and  three  regimental  bands. 

Caillaux  and  Dumont  are  the  candidates  for  the  Presi¬ 
dentship  of  the  Chamber  Commission  on  the  Budget. 
There  are  several  vacant  places  on  the  Commission. 
Caillaux  and  his  friends  are  trying  to  rush  the  election  of 
President  before  the  other  vacancies  have  been  filled  up. 

I  met  yesterday  at  dinner  Messimy  and  his  wife,  rather 
a  good-looking,  fair  woman.  He  was  Minister  for  War 
when  the  war  began.  I  reminded  him  of  French’s  audience 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic  when  he,  Viviani  and 
Doumergue  were  present — on  August  1 5>  I  think  it  was. 
Soon  after  then  he  ceased  to  be  a  Minister,  and  he  went 
to  the  front  as  a  Captain  or  Colonel.  (He  was  an  Ecole 
de  Guerre  Sieve)  Lately  he  was  a  General  de  Brigade  at 
Croanne.  He  is  now  going  to  command  a  Division  in  the 
Army  of  General  Antoine  in  thedMorth.  He  is  certainly  not 
an  optimist.  He  says  that  the  war  is  entirely  one  of  usure , 
and  on  which  side  the  larger  number  of  men  may  be  killed. 
He  does  not  think  that  there  can  be  a  real  penetration  in 
France  or  Belgium  of  the  German  Front.  If  France  and 
England  can  go  on  without  Russia  for  one,  two,  three 
years,  or  more,  well  and  good,  but  the  peoples  will  tire 
before  then.  He  is  all  for  going  on  killing  Germans,  and 
if  we  can  manage  to  kill  four  Germans  to  an  Allied  loss  of 
two,  or  a  greater  proportion  of  Germans  killed,  so  much  the 
better,  but  how  long  can  this  last  ?  As  to  peace,  he  thinks 
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that  the  French  people  would  be  glad  to  get  Alsace-Lorraine 
in  return  for  the  Cameroons  and  the  French  Congo  and  no 
indemnities  by  either  belligerent.  I  suggested  that  the 
Germans  would  want  their  former  Colonies  all  returned, 
and  that  their  demand  for  them  was  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  to  the  French,  “  England  stands  in  the  way  of 
your  getting  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  refusing  to  give  up 
the  German  Colonies.”  I  think  that  he  became  gris  de 
ses  propres  paroles  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room.  I 
hope  that  there  are  not  many  French  Generals  of  his  way 
of  thinking. 

I  have  had  visits  from  three  of  the  new  Ministers.  I  Is 
ont  fait  leur  deuil  des  Russes.  If  they  resume  any  offensives 
or  offensive  it  will  be  une  surprise  agreable.  In  Russia 
things  are  going  worse  and  worse,  but  the  autumn  rains 
are  coming  and  great  movements  of  German  troops  will 
be  hindered  by  mud. 

September  17,  1917. — The  New  Minister  of  Justice 
spoke  yesterday  of  dealing  with  the  scandal.  I  asked 
whether  he  meant  the  word  in  the  singular  or  plural.  He 
laughed  and  admitted  that  there  are  more  than  one — the 
Almereyda — but  he  said  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
exaggeration  in  the  newspapers.  I  suggested  that  if  the 
Press  did  not  exaggerate  newspapers  would  not  sell  so 
well  as  they  do.  He  means  to  dispose  of  all  the  scandals. 
He  hopes  that  Thomas  and  his  friends  will  not  give  much 
trouble  so  that  the  war  may  not  be  hampered  by  politics. 
He  is  for  fighting  to  a  finish.  I  returned  his  visit  to-day. 
It  will  probably  be  decided  to-morrow  morning  whether 
there  is  a  case  against  Turmel  *  such  as  to  necessitate  a 
request  to  the  Chamber  for  permission  to  prosecute  him. 
He  is  in  some  way  concerned  in  the  cheque  found  on 

*  French  Deputy,  concerned  in  the  scandals. 
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Duval.  I  think  that  for  the  sake  of  appeasing  public 
opinion  abroad  as  well  as  in  France  the  Government  will  be 
obliged  to  clear  up  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  scandals. 

Klotz  does  not  think  that  Caillaux  will  be  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber  Commission  on  the 
Budget.  His  friends  must  know  what  a  bad  impression 
in  England  would  be  caused  by  his  election. 

Derby  is  here,  and  paid  me  a  visit  this  morning. 
Winston  Churchill  is  also  here. 

I  was  the  guest  at  luncheon  to-day  at  the  Ritz  of  Lord 
Furness.  Such  a  crowd,  and  a  number  of  Americans,  male 
and  female,  soldiers  and  civilians  and  children.  Macready 
was  with  Sammy  Scott  and  a  soldier  brother  of  Derby. 

Winston  is  stated  to  have  said,  “  The  Generals  won’t 
make  peace  and  the  Admirals  won’t  fight.”  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  advocated  a  standstill  for  the  Armies  in 
France  until  the  Americans  could  join  in  in  force. 

All  the  new  Ministers  that  I  have  seen  are  for  fighting 
to  a  finish.  They  give  up  the  Russians  as  out  of  the 
running.  They  will  be  content  if  the  Russians  stand  still 
and  hold  a  number  of  Germans. 

September  1 8,  1917. — Caillaux  has  been  persuaded  that 
discretion  is  preferable  in  his  case  to  valour  at  the  present 
moment.  He  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Budget  Commission  of  the  Chamber.  Malvy  has  been 
thanked  by  the  Assembly  of  Radicaux  Socialistes  !  That 
Assembly  is  not  the  Chamber  and  still  less  is  it  the  Senate, 
with  the  man-eating  Tiger  in  waiting  for  his  prey. 

September  19,  1917.— Now  that  Albert  Thomas  has  with¬ 
drawn,  all  sorts  of  insinuations  are  made  that  his  shop  was 
filled  with  camarades ,  and  that  the  controleurs  in  the  usines 
had  to  be  squared  before  they  would  pass  munitions  as 
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coming  up  to  sample.  He  managed,  however,  to  get 
shells,  etc.,  produced  and  to  avoid  any  serious  strikes.  He 
ought  to  have  remained  on,  but  his  ambition  gained  the  day 
over  patriotism  and  party  feeling  was  too  much  for  him. 

Some  people  believe  that  Arthur  Meyer,  sharing  Cail- 
laux’s  hate  of  Le  Figaro ,  but  not  for  the  same  reason,  is 
on  good  terms  with  Caillaux.  I  don’t  believe  it.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  Le  Gaulois : 

“  On  n’a  pas  oublie  que  M.  Joseph  Caillaux  avait  com¬ 
mandite  le  Bonnet  Rouge  pour  une  certaine  somme.  Le 
journal  La  Sarthe  ayant  demande  a  M.  Caillaux  des 
eclaircissements  au  sujet  de  cette  participation  financiere 
suspecte,  M.  Caillaux  a  repondu  par  une  lettre,  dont 
nous  extrayons  le  passage  suivant :  ‘  Pourquoi  me  fallut- 
il  subventionner  un  journal  entre  Mars  et  Juillet  1914  ? 
Chacun  le  comprend.  J’etais  a  ce  moment  passionne- 
ment  attaque  par  presque  toute  la  presse  parisienne  du 
soir.  Je  voulais — il  me  fallait — repondre.  Le  Bonnet 
Rouge  venait  de  naitre,  tout  a  fait  en  dehors  de  moi.  II 
se  presentait  comme  un  organe  de  gauche,  nullement 
revolutionnaire,  soutenant  a  1’interieur  la  politique  des 
partis  radicaux  et  socialistes  qui  triomphait  de  fa?on  si 
eclatante  aux  elections.” 

Calmette  was  shot  by  Madame  Caillaux  on  March  16. 
She  was  acquitted  July  26,  1914-  Caillaux’s  payments  of 
£1600  in  instalments  began  on  March  25  and  terminated 
on  July  25  ! 

Turmel  having  asked  to  be  heard  by  the  Privileges  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Chamber,  he  is  to  appear  at  2  p.m.  to-morrow. 
Meanwhile  he  must  be  destroying  proofs.  The  Ministry 
have  to-day  obtained  a  vote  of  confidence  by  a  majority  of 
378  to  1,  but  the  Socialists  did  not  vote,  and  there  were 
many  other  abstentions.  There  are  about  600  Deputies. 

Billy  Lambton  has  had  a  fall  from,  or  with,  his  horse 
and  has  injured  his  spine.  He  will  be  all  right  in  three 
months,  but  he  loses  his  Command. 
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September  20,  1917. — Ribot  had  a  day  yesterday.  His 
speech  had  much  greater  success  than  Painleve’s :  they 
both  buttered  Malvy ;  they  require  the  Socialist  Radical 
votes.  The  attitude  of  the  Chamber  was  very  reserved. 

I  have  had  the  visit  of  an  Italian  whom  I  knew  at  Rome, 
Sir  Filippo  de  Filippi.  He  is  on  his  way  to  the  British 
Front,  and  then  to  England.  He  seems  rather  in  doubt 
that  Italy’s  perseverance  will  go  beyond  or  even  so  far  as 
twelve  months  from  now  :  he  hopes  it.  Want  of  coal  and 
wheat,  and  the  general  situation  at  Florence,  Turin,  and 
the  Romagna,  may  produce  peace  pressure.  The  Italian 
aim  is  to  command  Trieste,  not  to  enter  it,  for  if  they  began 
an  entry  the  town  would  be  destroyed  by  the  Austrian 
bombardment  of  it. 

September  21,  1917. — I  met  at  dinner  yesterday  Klotz, 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  beautiful 
woman  of  the  Biblical  type  and  is  still  very  good  looking 
with  beautiful  features.  He  referred  to  Derby  when  here 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Caillaux  and  Longuet, 
which,  of  course,  was  very  unfortunate  and  may  be  quoted 
as  indications  of  our  preferences. 

The  Chamber — the  majority — is  in  favour  of  marking 
time  until  the  Americans  arrive  in  force,  the  Nivelle 
experiment  having  persuaded  Petain  and  Foch  that  it  is  a 
mistaken  policy  to  waste  men  in  what  must  be  futile 
attempts  at  penetrations  of  the  German  Front  without 
overwhelming  numbers.  The  Socialists,  however,  argue 
that  even  when  marking  time  and  resisting  German  attacks 
there  is  a  monthly  wastage  which  at  the  end  of  six  months 
would  exceed  the  losses  to  be  expected  if  a  strong  offensive 
be  taken  now,  but  the  Socialist  ideals  are  no  annexations, 
no  indemnities,  and  attendance  at  a  Stockholm  Conference, 
and  they  believe  or  affect  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a 
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Society  of  Nations  able  to  enforce  peace  amongst  nations 
when  people  may  show  an  inclination  to  squabble  and  fight. 
Who  is  to  do  policeman  ?  Thomas  wants  to  pin  Ribot 
to  his  Parliamentary  declarations  that  France  seeks  no 
annexations  and  no  indemnities  and  only  requires  the  dis- 
annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  reparation  des  prejudices 
et  des  mines  causes  par  P  ennemi.  Thomas  interprets  the 
speeches  of  Ribot  and  the  Ministerial  declarations  as 
debarring  France  from  claiming,  in  the  event  of  the  total 
defeat  of  Germany,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  I  feel 
sure  that  in  such  event  the  French  public  will  claim  that 
what  now  belongs  to  Germany  on  that  left  bank  shall  be 
dis-annexed  and,  with  the  rectifications  of  the  French 
frontier  requisite  for  the  military  defence  of  France,  be 
constituted  as  a  buffer  State  between  her  and  Germany. 
The  Socialists  are  not  practical.  This  war  ought  to  have 
taught  them  something  of  human  nature,  particularly  of 
German  inhuman  nature,  and  how  German  Socialists  have 
made  their  former  theories  fit  in  with  the  ambitions  of 
Germany  and  with  her  atrocities  and  war  conduct. 

September  22,  1 9 1 7- — I  mentioned  some  time  since  the 
mutinous  state  of  some  of  the  Russian  brigade  attached  to 
the  French  Army.  They  would  not  fight,  they  would  not 
move  from  the  immediate  rear;  they  contaminated  the 
French  troops  near  them;  they  have  been  disposed  of. 
A  brigade  of  Russian  Artillery  were  on  their  way  through 
France  to  Salonika.  They  surrounded  their  mutinous 
fellow-countrymen  and  rained  on  them  600  shells  which 
killed  ten  of  them,  and  the  rest  surrendered  and  are  prisoners 
awaiting  deportation  to  Russia.  They  may  have  to  wait 
for  some  time. 

Jules  Cambon  tells  me  that  the  Pacifists  here  are  hard 
at  work  again. 
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We  have  done  a  good  offensive  which  is  much  appre¬ 
ciated,  but  will  it  lead  to  anything  really  important — such 
as  to  encourage  the  faint-hearted  and  to  discourage  the 
Boche-lovers  and  Pacifists  from  agitating  and  urging  that 
the  war  must  be  a  stale-mate,  and  that  therefore  we  should 
make  a  peace  of  compromise  instead  of  exhausting  our¬ 
selves  by  continuing  and  having  to  accept  a  peace  of 
detriment  ? 

September  23,  1917. — The  French  Press  ridicules  the 
Emperor’s  answers  to  the  Pope,  but  the  Humanite  wants 
the  Entente  Allies  to  let  the  Germans  know  the  Allies’ 
peace  terms.  It  says  : 

“  En  face  de  ces  deux  empires  qui  ont  dechaine  la 
guerre  et  qui  n’osent  pas  dire  tout  haut  leurs  conditions 
de  paix  les  democraties  alliees  n’ont-elles  pas  la  partie 
belle  ?  Elies  peuvent,  elles  doivent  s’adresser  chaque 
jour  a  la  conscience  de  tous  les  peuples,  a  la  conscience 
meme  de  la  nation  allemande  qu’il  faut  tirer  de  son 
aveuglement.  Ne  nous  lassons  point  de  mettre  en 
parallele  le  silence  cauteleux  des  empires  centraux  et  les 
declarations  nettes  des  puissances  alliees,  qui  ne  recla- 
ment  que  le  droit,  et  dont  les  conditions  de  paix  sont 
independantes  des  evenements  de  guerre.  Dans  la  lutte 
des  deux  causes  devant  l’opinion,  la  superiorite  appartient 
sans  conteste  aux  Allies,  s’ils  savent  se  servir  de  leurs 
armes.” 

What  rubbish  !  What  conscience  has  the  German  people  ? 
All  classes  make  their  particular  theories,  whether  warlike 
or  pacifist,  fit  in  with  “  Deutschland  iiber  Alles,”  and  there 
will  be  no  peace  on  earth  until  it  is  “  Deutschland  unter 
Alles,”  and  for  that  end  we  must  go  on  fighting  to  a  finish. 

The  German  Government  now  inform  the  Argentine 
Government  that  they  disapprove  the  suggestions  of  their 
Luxburg  *  on  the  subject  of  cruiser  warfare,  but  they 

*  Count  Luxburg,  German  Minister  at  Buenos  Aires. 
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profited  by  the  information  which  he  forwarded  to  them 
through  his  Swede  colleague,  and  the  Swedish  Government 
passed  on  the  telegrams  to  Germany. 

September  24,  1917. — Those  foolish  would-be  innocents 
are  like  children  crying  for  the  moon.  They  want  the 
impossible  and  profess  to  think  it  possible.  I  am  talking 
of  the  Socialists.  They  had  meetings  yesterday.  They 
all  favour  going  to  a  Stockholm  Conference,  Thomas  making 
only  the  reservation  that  the  responsibility  for  the  war 
shall  be  discussed.  A  Conference  with  Germans  would 
be  like  playing  at  cards  with  people  who  are  cardsharpers. 
To  talk  of  appealing  to  the  conscience  of  the  German 
people  is  rubbish.  They  have  no  conscience  and  those 
who  pretend  to  have  such  a  thing  make  it  obey  the  dictates 
of  inhumanity  of  every  description  for  German  domination. 
If  once  there  be  a  Conference  to  which  delegates  from  the 
Entente  Allies  go  with  the  approval  of  the  Governments 
we  shall  be  jockeyed  into  an  ignominious,  not  peace,  but 
suspension  of  fighting  for  a  few  years. 

September  25,  1917. — A  gentleman  from  Rome  passed 
through  here  yesterday.  He  says  that  there  have  been 
disturbances  rather  serious  ones — at  Turin  and  that  there 
are  more  than  whispers  of  peace  at  Rome. 

In  Russia  matters  are  going  worse  and  worse.  If  only 
Kerensky  had  had  the  sense  to  combine  with  Korniloff  to 
“  balayer  toute  cette  canaille  ”  at  Petersburg,  some  sort  of 
order  might  perhaps  have  been  restored. 

September  28,  19 1 7* — Dr.  Dillon  came  to  luncheon  to¬ 
day.  We  were  alone.  He  said  that  he  had  been  on  the 
point  of  congratulating  me  on  my  staying,  but  on  reflec¬ 
tion  he  thought  that  it  was  the  Country  which  was  to  be 
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congratulated !  Dillon  has  lost  faith  in  Caillaux.  He 
thinks  that  Lloyd  George  has  lost  ground  and  Asquith  has 
gained  a  good  deal,  but  not  to  the  point  of  ousting  L.  G. 
He  goes  to  Madrid  on  Sunday. 

Some  think  that  Austria  is  on  her  last  legs  and  cannot 
hold  out  any  longer,  but  she  cannot  force  Germany  to  make 
a  peace  such  as  we  can  accept,  and  a  separate  peace  with 
Austria  is  not  feasible  for  us.  She  must  first  come  to 
terms  with  Italy,  and  how  can  that  be  managed  ? 

Sembat,  who  is  attractive,  has  written  an  article  in  the 
Humanite.  In  most  ways  he  is  sensible,  but  he  still  hankers 
after  the  idea  that  by  going  to  Stockholm  for  a  Conference 
he  and  his  friends  might  have  persuaded  the  Russian 
extremists  to  be  moderate.  He  has  too  high  an  opinion 
of  the  powers  of  persuasion  of  his  party. 

What  an  excellent  speech  that  of  Asquith  at  Leeds  ! 
Balfour  has  spoken  publicly  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  but  Lloyd  George  has  not  done 
so,  and  Painleve  and  others  have  noticed  and  are  rather 
hurt,  if  not  more  than  hurt,  at  the  omission.  Lloyd  George 
will  now  have  to  speak  out  or  be  under  the  suspicion  of 
not  favouring  the  restitution  of  the  Provinces  to  France. 
The  Temps  has  an  article  of  gratitude  to  Asquith. 

September  29,  1917* — The  Minister  of  Justice  would 
certainly  not  have  relegated  the  President  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  unless  there  was  a  strong 
case  against  him.  He  had  the  option  of  resignation.  The 
Humanite  shows  good  cause  for  suspicion  against  M.  Monier 
in  regard  to  Bolo  Pasha’s  dealings  with  the  Senator  Humbert, 
owner  of  Le  Journal.  G.  L’Hermitte  in  La  Victoire  says 
that  “  tout  Paris  du  monde  diplomatique,  du  monde  de  la 
finance  et  du  monde  politique  dina  chez  Bolo  Pasha  sans 
se  douter  du  role  qu’il  jouait  chez  nous.”  I  wonder  who 
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were  les  chers  collegues  who  honoured  themselves  by  accepting 
his  hospitality! 

Mark  Sykes  is  here  on  a  negotiation  business,  sent  by 
the  War  Cabinet.  He  says  that  George  Curzon  is  very 
Francophobe.  Bottomley  has  published  in  John  Bull— so 
says  Sykes — an  interview  with  Haig,  to  whom  he  repre¬ 
sented  that  it  would  be  censored  in  London,  and  when  he 
arrived  there  he  stated  that  it  had  been  censored  on  the 
part  of  Haig,  or  by  Haig  himself,  so  he  “  did  ”  both  G.H.Q. 
and  London.  That  is  a  result  of  receiving  such  a  black¬ 
guard  at  G.H.Q.  Why  was  he  allowed  to  leave  England 
for  France  ? 

Acton,  the  Naval  Attache,  learnt  yesterday  that  a  German 
bomb  fell  in  the  Green  Park  and  smashed  the  Devonshire 
House  windows,  and  that  the  Bedford  Hotel,  Bedford 
Square,  was  “  wiped  out  ”  by  one. 

I  saw  Painleve,  who  was  cordial.  He  is  much  pleased 
with  Asquith’s  Leeds  speech.  If  Lloyd  George  do  not 
make  a  like  declaration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  being  a  neces¬ 
sary  restitution  to  France  he  will  go  down  and  Asquith 
will  all  the  more  go  up  in  French  opinion.  Is  Lloyd  George 
too  much  afraid  of  the  Socialists  to  commit  himself  to 
Alsace-Lorraine  as  an  essential  condition  of  peace  without 
any  plebiscite  ?  He  has  never  committed  himself,  an 
omission  which  puzzles  and  perturbs  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Le  Temps.  If  we  do  not  back  up  the  French  in 
this  matter  we  cannot  expect  them  to  “  stick  it  ”  for  us 
in  matters  which  we  regard  as  capital  conditions  for  our¬ 
selves.  Perhaps  Asquith’s  speech  will  force  Lloyd  George 
to  speak  out. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


OCTOBER,  I917 

October  1,  1917. — Edmund  Talbot  arrived  this  evening 
and  goes  to  G.H.Q.  to-morrow  morning.  Edmund,  Mark 
Sykes  and  I  dined  together.  M.  Sykes  is  entertaining. 
He  is  to  begin  his  negotiations  about  Arabia  to-morrow. 
He  has  seen  Albert  Thomas  and  is  to  supply  him  with 
notes  for  use,  in  regard  to  the  oppression  of  the  Arabs  by 
the  Turks,  in  his  speech  at  the  Socialist  Congress  at 
Bordeaux  on  October  6. 

Caillaux  is  or  was  a  friend  of  Bolo  Pasha  :  if  the  scandals 
be  probed  to  the  bottom  a  large  number  of  people  will  be 
compromised,  in  Italy  as  well  as  here  in  France.  Through 
Bolo  s  agent  in  Italy  money  of  German  origin  has  been 
distributed  in  Italy,  and  Giolitti  and  his  party  threaten 
revolution  unless  peace  be  made  at  once.  Meanwhile 
Cadorna’s  offensive  has  become  a  defensive.  The  situation 
in  Russia  becomes  worse  and  worse  and  Albert  Thomas 
urges  that  we  treat  the  Russians  with  sympathy  and 
encouragement  so  that  they  may  make  a  fresh  start  and 
fight  again  ! 

October  2,  1917.— I  have  had  here  to-day  Col.  Aubrey 
Herbert,  M.P.  He  is  a  Turcophil.  He  is  on  his  way 
via  Rome  to  Albania.  He  wants  to  bring  over  from  the 
U.S.  Albanians  to  fight  the  Bulgarians  !  He  never  thought 
and  does  not  think  that  the  war  can  go  on  through  another 
winter.  I  asked  whether  we  or  the  French  or  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  or  all  three,  are  to  throw  up  the  sponge.  He  thinks 
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that  we  can  go  on,  but,  given  the  general  war  weariness  and 
the  great  cost  of  the  war  and  the  feeling  in  the  working 
classes  in  England  and  elsewhere  against  a  continuation  of 
the  war,  it  would  be  best  to  make  peace  now  when,  as  it  is, 
there  is  a  favourable  opportunity  to  make  a  fair  peace. 
On  cross-examination,  he  gave  his  ideas  of  a  fair  peace, 
viz.,  Evacuation  of  Belgium  and  France  ;  a  -part  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  be  ceded  to  France ;  Asia  Minor  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  Turkey ;  Armenia  to  have  a  special  semi¬ 
independent  position  ;  the  Turks  to  remain  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  the  Straits  to  be  thrown  open  to  all.  The  Hedjaz 
king  to  have  three  flags — his  own,  the  Turkish  and  the 
British ;  Syria  and  Palestine  to  have  a  special  regime  under 
the  Ottoman  flag,  and  a  special  regime  for  Mesopotamia 
and  Arabia  under  the  Ottoman  and  British  flags.  Enver 
could  be  bought,  and  he  (Herbert)  has  assured  himself  by 
personal  interviews  with  Turks  in  Switzerland  and  Meso¬ 
potamia  that  on  such  terms  Turkey  would  throw  over 
Germany  and  aid  in  coercing  Bulgaria.  Austria  is  at  the 
last  gasp  and  is  ready  to  make  peace.  He  could  not  give 
satisfactory  answers  to  my  inquiries  as  to  whether  France 
and  Italy  would  forgo  their  Asia  Minor  claims,  whether 
they  would  accept  that  we  should  keep  all  that  we  have 
taken  and  give  up  nothing  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
whether  Americans,  having  joined  in  the  war  to  destroy 
German  militarism  and  free  oppressed  nationalities,  would 
consent  to  Poland  and  Armenia  remaining  under  oppression 
and  Germany  continuing  a  very  great  military  Power.  As 
to  our  giving  up  something,  he  thought  from  conversation 
with  General  Smuts  that  some  arrangement  in  regard  to 
East  Africa  (German)  could  be  made  with  Germany.  I 
told  him  that  General  Smuts  was  not  likely  to  have  dis¬ 
closed  to  him  his  real  thoughts.  Herbert  is  one  of  those 
who  are  allowed  to  roam  about  in  khaki  preaching  peace. 
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He  thinks  that  Asquith  will  join  Lloyd  George’s  Cabinet. 
I  do  not  believe  it.  Asquith  may  oust  L.  G.  and  reign  in 
his  stead  and  take  on  L.  G.  if  he  will  serve  under  Asquith. 

The  scandals  are  increasing  day  by  day.  Will  Bolo  be 
made  away  with  like  Colonel  Henry  in  the  Dreyfus  Case  ? 
The  Tiger  will  not  let  go  his  hold  until  the  scandals  have 
been  piobed  to  the  bottom.  Humbert’s  explanations  in 
Le  ‘Journal  are  not  convincing  of  his  ignorance  of  whence 
came  Bolo’s  money. 

October  4,  1917—  A  telephone  message  from  G.H.Q. 
saying  that  at  6  o’clock  this  morning  we  attacked  on  a  wide 
front,  took  a  number  of  prisoners  and  gained  all  our 
objectives. 

The  Ministerial  conscience  is  elastic.  On  Monday,  a 
meatless  day,  the  ex-Minister  Dumont  gave  a  luncheon  in 
honour  of  the  new  Finance  Minister,  Klotz,  and  one  dish 
was  partridges  and  another  ham  !  The  Canadian  luncheon 
to-day  consisted  of  caviare,  turbot,  pommes  de  terre,  selle 
de  presale,  perdreaux  and  faisans  rotis,  salade,  glace  napoli- 
taine  (fraises),  gateaux  friandises,  raisins,  peches,  pokes, 
and  it  is  war  and  economy  that  is  urged,  and  some  “  com¬ 
modities  ” — to  use  the  technical  phraseology — are  given 
out  in  rations. 

X.  has  been  at  the  French  G.H.Q. ,  where  he  had 
luncheon  with  Petain,  with  whom  he  had  some  private 
conversation  afterwards.  Petain  said  that  matters  cannot 
be  allowed  to  continue  as  now.  The  British  only  hold 
one-quarter  of  the  whole  Front,  and  they  must  add  to  it 
considerably.  He  used  the  old  argument  that  we  are  too 
thick  on  the  ground.  X.  did  not  dare  remind  Petain 
that  our  troops  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  attacks  by  addi¬ 
tional  German  Divisions.  If  he  had  done  so  he  might 
have  added  that  our  supplies,  services,  repairs  and  other 
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supplementary  works  are  on  French  territory  in  rear  of 
our  Front,  whereas  such  services  for  the  French  Armies 
are  scattered  about  outside  the  French  Army  Zones  as  well 
as  inside  them. 

Malvy  has  been  defending  himself  in  the  Chamber, 
having  been  accused  by  Daudet  *  (of  the  Action  Fran$aise )} 
in  a  letter  to  Poincare,  of  treachery  by  dealings  with  the 
enemy.  He  spoke  for  three  hours  and  was  cheered  by  the 
Left.  Painleve’s  defence  of  the  War  Office  in  the  matter 
of  the  return  to  Duval  of  the  cheque  which  had  been  taken 
from  him  on  the  French  frontier  was  not  convincing,  so 
Phipps,  who  was  at  the  Chamber,  says.  He  tried  to  put 
the  whole  blame  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  not 
with  entire  success.  He  urged  that,  instead  of  losing 
time  over  the  scandals,  getting  on  with  the  war  should  be 
the  endeavour  of  everyone.  There  was  some  recrimination 
between  Briand,  Viviani  and  Ribot. 

October  5,  1917. — The  German  radios  say  that  Dunkirk 
has  been  burnt  down.  Howard  says  that  Boulogne  has 
been  severely  bombed  and  two  British  soldiers  have  been 
killed  as  well  as  a  number  of  civilians.  Painleve’s  position 
has  been  shaken  by  yesterday’s  debate.  His  friends  are 
anxious.  The  Socialists  consider  that  he  did  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  defend  Malvy  against  Daudet’s  accusations  in  his 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Painleve  is  not 
an  orator  like  Ribot  and  not  a  good  Parliamentary  hand. 
Poucet,  the  Socialist,  called  attention  to  the  Rappel  and 
the  Journal  having  received  German  money,  and  asked 
what  proceedings  are  to  be  taken.  Humbert  had  talked 
a  good  deal  of  his  patriotism  and  of  his  having  shown  that 
France  was  short  of  preparations  for  war,  but  that  encour¬ 
aged  Germany;  and  he  had  allowed  the  insertion  in  his 
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newspaper  of  praise  of  Hearst  *  The  Rappel  had  claimed 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  useful  to  the  German 
Government  in  order  to  show  to  the  German  people  the 
annexationist  aims  of  France,  and  Humbert’s  expose  of 
France’s  shortage  of  munitions  of  war  had  not  had  the 
result  of  adding  a  single  gun  to  the  supply. 

The  Military  Attach^  says  that  our  success  of  yesterday 
east  of  Ypres  has  opened  up  the  plain  to  Brussels. 

October  6,  1917.— The  Military  Attach^  informs  me  that 
Clemenceau  has  told  the  Times  military  correspondent 
that  the  Germans  had  recently  proposed  a  separate  peace 
with  France,  the  basis  being  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  if  she  would  break  with  England : 
Ribot  so  informed  Clemenceau.  If  any  such  offer  has 
been  made,  which  I  doubt,  it  could  only  be  with  the  view 
of  separating  the  Allies. 

October  8,  1917. — Sevastopoulo  is  perturbed  at  the  ill 
feeling  here  against  Russia.  Russian  workmen  are  being 
discharged  by  their  French  employers.  Ribot  has  been 
saying  that  Briand  was  conspiring  with  Caillaux  and 
meditated  a  visit  to  Switzerland  for  peace  manoeuvres ; 
this  Briand  denies,  and  says  that  he  was  turned  out  of 
office  because  he  had  resolved  to  act  with  severity  against 
the  Germanophil  French  intriguers  and  the  anti-patriotic 
and  corrupt  Press. 

October  11,  1917. — I  paid  a  visit  to  Clemenceau  this 
morning ;  he  thinks  the  military  position  good  but  that 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  is  the  extension  of  the  British 
Front ;  if  it  be  so  extended  there  will  not  be  any  difficulty 
about  holding  on  until  the  Americans  can  come  in.  I 
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asked  him  what  sort  of  terms  agents  claiming  to  speak  for 
Germany  are  offering  to  France ;  he  said  that  Ribot  gave 
him  his  word  of  honour  that  no  specific  terms  have  been 
mentioned.  This  bears  out  what  I  heard  from  Ribot’s 
chef  de  cabinet.  I  think,  although  he  did  not  say  so,  that 
Clemenceau  expects  to  form  a  Ministry  when  Painleve 
falls. 

October  13,  1917. — Briand  has  reappeared  in  the  Tribune 
and  has  made  a  much  applauded  speech  praising  the 
services  of  French  Diplomats,  particularly  those  of  the 
Cambons,  Barrere,  and  the  Ambassador  at  Petersburg,  but 
of  which  of  the  lot  he  did  not  say.  Painleve  has  not  yet 
returned  from  London. 

October  14,  1917. — Painleve  and  Loucheur  returned 
this  morning.  The  former  and  Lloyd  George  have  been 
concocting  something,  but  perhaps  the  bread  baked  by 
them  may  be  eaten  by  others  !  The  French  are  much 
pleased  at  Lloyd  George  having  at  last  spoken  out  about 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

October  15,  1917. — The  spy  Dutch  Malay  dancer,  Mata 
Hari,  who  was  shot  this  morning,  refused  to  be  blindfolded 
and  faced  the  firing  party  with  great  courage.  The  Dutch 
Government  pleaded  for  clemency  and  also  some  Americans 
— not  the  U.S.  Government — on  the  pretence  that  the  case 
was  on  all  fours  with  that  of  Edith  Cavell ! 

There  is  to  be  a  great  attack  on  the  Ministry  to-morrow 
in  the  Chamber.  Malvy  is  going  to  ask  why  Painleve 
read  to  the  Chamber  Daudet’s  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  Briand’s  unexpected  speech  a  few  days  ago 
is  rather  like  the  clown  in  the  patomime,  “  Here  we  are 
again  !  How  are  you  to-morrow  ?  ”  Briand  and  Clemen- 
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ceau  have  their  lists  of  colleagues  ready,  and  so  probably 
has  the  Viviani-Thomas  combination.  The  political  vul¬ 
tures  already  smell  the  carcase  of  the  Ministry,  but  though 
sick  it  is  not  yet  dead  and  may  not  die  yet  awhile. 

The  man  who  directs  the  scales  of  justice  intends  to 
probe  all  the  scandals  to  the  bottom.  Caillaux  is  up  to 
the  neck  in  the  Bolo  business.  He  no  longer  attends  the 
Chamber,  and  he  appeals  to  his  Deputy  friends  to  defend 
his  cause.  Humbert,  of  Le  Journal ,  is  in  Queer  Street. 
Le  Noir,  the  individual  who  aided  him  to  establish  the 
paper  and  with  whom  he  subsequently  had  controversies 
and  difficulties,  is,  I  hear,  to  be  arrested.  He  took  over 
from  Prince  Hohenlohe  (the  lame  son  of  the  Chancellor, 
who  wrote  his  father’s  memoirs  without  regard  to  indi¬ 
viduals)  that  Prince’s  mistress  when  the  war  broke  out, 
and  it  was  through  that  lady  and  her  new  amant  that  funds 
were  supplied  to  Humbert  for  Le  Journal .  Le  Noir  says 
that  Humbert  knew  quite  well  that  the  money  came  from 
Prince  Hohenlohe.  I  used  to  meet  that  lame  Prince  at 
Radolin’s  and  elsewhere  in  Society,  and  also  at  the  Ritz. 
He  professed  pro-British  and  Francophil  views.  I  did  not 
believe  him,  and  I  pulled  his  leg  once  or  twice,  which  led 
him  to  enter  into  long  explanations ;  he  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  sources  of  information  utilized  by  the  German 
Government. 

There  has  been  excitement  in  the  lobby  of  the  Chamber 
and  in  official  quarters  that  Lord  Northcliffe  has  obtained, 
and  intends  to  publish,  documents  demonstrating  the 
relations  between  Bolo  Pasha  and  Caillaux.  Ribot  asked 
yesterday  what  I  knew  about  the  matter.  I  knew  nothing 
then,  but  to-day  an  individual,  who  said  that  he  had  it 
from  a  very  important  Frenchman,  told  me  that  Lord  North¬ 
cliffe  had  obtained  in  America  documents  connecting 
Caillaux  with  Bolo  Pasha  and  also  damaging  to  other  French 
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politicians,  and  he  intends  to  publish  the  papers  in  the 
Times.  That  would  naturally  cause  commotion  in  the 
lobby  and  in  official  and  unofficial  quarters. 

I  have  written  to  Lloyd  George  saying  that  I  hear  that 
Albert  Thomas  is  hurt  at  not  having  a  communication  of  any 
sort  from  him  since  Thomas  ejected  himself  from  office. 
I  have  added  that  Thomas,  having  in  time  past  advocated 
going  to  Stockholm,  could  not  publicly  recant  without 
losing  his  influence  with  the  Socialist  Party,  but  that  I 
cannot  think  that  any  of  the  intelligent  Socialists  can  really 
believe  that,  by  personal  discussions  at  Stockholm  with 
German  Socialists,  they  could  persuade  them  or  any 
Germans  to  admit  that  Germany  was  responsible  for  the 
war*  The  German  Socialists  certainly  could  not  prove  to 
French  and  British  Socialists  that  France  and  England 
were  responsible;  moreover,  the  subject  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  will  be  of  historical  interest  only,  and  is  not  now  of 
practical  importance.  The  essential  matter  is  to  get  on 
with  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  have  added  some 
observations  on  the  cry  here  by  the  public,  as  well  as  by 
Ministers,  being  for  a  prolongation  of  the  British  Front, 
and  that  this  cry  will  continue,  however  good  may  be  the 
British  reasons  against  doing  it  in  the  way  desired  by  the 
French,  for  the  older  classes  of  the  French  soldiers  are 
tiring  of  trench  work  and  the  French  Government  want  to 
send  them  back  to  civilian  life  and  to  fill  up  the  gaps  with 
British  troops. 

October  1 6,  1917.— We  are  again  in  a  crisis.  There  is 
an  interpellation  in  the  Chamber  about  a  letter  written  to 
Ribot  on  September  20  by  Briand,  which  stated  that  he 
had  received  a  proposal  to  meet  a  German  agent  in  Switzer¬ 
land  to  discuss  terms  for  peace  which  he  thought  might 
be  had  on  the  following  conditions:  Evacuation  and 
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reinstatement  of  Belgium  and  the  French  occupied 
Provinces.  Damages  to  be  made  good  but  not  to  be  called 
indemnities.  Restoration  to  France  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
No  discussion  in  regard  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Briand  said  that  he  would  undertake  such  a  mission  if 
approved  by  the  French  Government  and  concurred  in  by 
France  s  Allies.  No  notice  other  than  a  formal  acknow¬ 
ledgment  was  taken  of  this  letter,  and  no  wonder !  The 
Left  want  the  matter  discussed  in  a  secret  sitting.  The 
Government  want  any  discussion  to  be  at  a  public  sitting. 
I  suppose  that  Briand  sees  a  possibility  of  coming  into 
office  with  the  support  of  the  Socialists  and  the  Extreme 
Left. 

The  Socialist  Radical  group  have  forced  the  Government 
to  issue  a  communique  absolving  Malvy.  This  is  regarded 
as  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  a  case  under  investi¬ 
gation  by  a  legal  authority  and  as  calculated  to  hamper  and 
perhaps  influence  the  officier  rapporteur  in  his  inquiries 
and  conclusions. 

Later. — No  sooner  has  the  German  Government  sown 
the  seeds  of  what  it  thinks  may  make  discord  between  the 
Allies  of  the  Entente  than  the  German  Emperor  or  a 
German  Minister  or  General  repudiates  any  idea  of  con¬ 
cessions  by  Germany.  The  German  Government  trades 
on  the  vanity  of  individuals.  Briand  was  induced  to 
believe  that  he  might  enhance  his  position  by  entering  into 
negotiations  in  Switzerland  with  Lancken,  or  a  higher 
German  official  if  preferred,  for  a  peace  of  advantage  to 
France,  the  conditions  of  which  I  have  already  stated  and 
which  he  was  led  to  conclude  might  be  obtained.  A 
telegram  from  Geneva  in  this  evening’s  Temps  says : 

Le  Sous-Secretaire  d’Etat  Allemand  aux  Affaires 
Etrangeres,  von  dem  Bussche,  a  fait  la  declaration 
suivante :  “  L’affirmation  formulee  par  M.  Ribot  dans 
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son  discours  a  la  Chambre  francaise  le  1 2  Octobre  d’apres 
laquelle  l’Allemagne  aurait  donne  a  entendre  au  Gouvt. 
fran<;ais  qu’il  pouvait,  par  l’entremise  d’un  homme 
politique,  entamer  des  negociations  sur  la  restitution 
de  T Alsace-Lorraine,  est  depourvue  de  tout  fondement ! 

“  Chaque  fois  que  le  Gouvernement  Allemand  a  ete 
sonde  au  sujet  des  possibilites  de  paix  il  n’a  laisse  aucun 
doute  sur  ce  point  que  le  territoire  allemand  ne  pourrait 
jamais  faire  l’objet  de  negociations  avec  une  puissance 
etrangere.” 

So  there’s  a  waking  up  for  Briand  from  his  dream ! 
Amongst  Bolo  Pasha’s  papers  which  were  seized  there 
were  found  ioo  letters  from  Caillaux,  most  of  them  not  of 
any  consequence  but  many  very  compromising. 

According  to  Spiers  there  are  active  intrigues  against 
Sir  W.  Robertson.  French  and  Henry  Wilson  were 
consulted  by  the  War  Cabinet  on  the  Robertson  plans,  but 
Robertson  had  the  last  word.  Haig’s  position  was  shaky, 
but  the  recent  battles  have  made  him  safe.  The  losses 
were  small  compared  with  the  results.  (X.,  who  was  here 
after  luncheon,  said  that  they  were  very  large).  Spiers 
says  that  there  is  now  a  wave  of  optimism  in  England. 

The  Chamber  sittings  of  yesterday,  both  the  secret  one 
and  the  public  one,  have  much  damaged  the  Ministry.  I 
do  not  think  that  Painleve  can  continue  President  of  the 
Council.  He  is  not  a  leader  and  he  is  no  debater.  The 
Socialists  are  all  out  against  him. 

October  1 8,  1917- — We  are  again  in  a  Ministerial  crisis. 
The  Cabinet  is  dying  from  abstentions  in  the  divisions  on 
interpellations  in  the  Chamber.  It  was  suggested  to  Ribot 
that  he  should  resign  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  Ministry  ! 
Ribot  refused.  If  Peret  do  not  continue  Minister  of 
Justice  there  may  be  an  attempt  to  stifle  the  inquiries  as 
injurious  to  the  Republic.  Clemenceau  will,  however, 
follow  up  the  matter  like  a  stoat  hunts  a  rabbit. 
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Buchan,  the  author,  in  the  uniform  of  a  Colonel,  paid  me 
a  visit  yesterday.  His  previous  visit  was  in  April  when 
I  was  in  my  bedroom.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Maclagan,  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  York,  who  is  to 
establish  himself  at  Paris  for  press  propaganda.  Rather 
late  in  the  day  to  do,  but  not  wholly,  what  I  suggested 
nearly  two  years  ago !  Unluckily  the  Foreign  Office  have 
tied  themselves  up  with  Reuter  and  Havas ;  the  latter 
Company,  being  under  the  hand  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  will  not  publish  what  may  not  suit  that  Government. 
Buchan,  under  Carson,  manages  the  press  propaganda 
from  London.  He  has  a  room  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
What  ought  to  be  done  and  have  been  done  long  ago 
would  be  a  bureau  at  Paris  to  which  the  London  Press 
Office  would  telegraph  and  send  by  post  interesting  in¬ 
formation  to  be  distributed  gratis  to  the  Paris  and  French 
provincial  press.  Any  special  information  might  be  sent 
in  cypher  to  the  Embassy  and  be  passed  on  to  the  Paris 
Bureau.  However,  Buchan  is  going  to  do  what  he  can 
to  disseminate  in  France  information  to  our  advantage. 
Buchan  is  attractive. 

October  19,  1917.— The  Ministry  is  dying,  but  may 
live  a  little  longer.  Pichon  says  that  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  that,  as  Clemenceau  will  have  killed  the  Ministry, 
he  should,  as  is  customary  in  England,  be  asked  to  form 
a  Cabinet. 

I  hear  from  a  Frenchman  who  has  been  at  Berlin  on  the 
business  of  the  relief  of  persons  in  the  occupied  provinces 
of  France  that  he  had  lodged  at  one  of  the  best  hotels  at 
Berlin.  There  were  fish  and  meat  to  be  had,  fresh-water 
and  sea  fish  and  salted  herrings,  but  no  eggs,  no  butter, 
few  vegetables,  no  coffee,  no  tea.  The  prices  were  not 
out  of  the  way. 
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October  20,  1917. — Notwithstanding  his  mains  levees 
victory  in  the  Chamber,  Painleve  will  not,  I  think, 
be  able  to  continue  President  of  the  Council.  The 
Socialists  abstained  from  voting,  the  Socialist  Deputy  Laval 
stating  that  the  Party  could  not  give  their  confidence  to 
Painleve. 

The  Ministerial  declarations  are : — Alsace-Lorraine, 
respecting  which  the  British  Prime  Minister  has  made  a 
statement,  an  indispensable  French  condition  of  peace ; 
the  entente  with  England  complete ;  the  scandals  to  be 
probed  to  the  bottom,  but  no  attacks  against  Republican 
institutions  to  be  allowed. 

The  Archbishop  of  Granada  was  to  arrive  from  Spain 
this  morning.  I  sent  the  automobile  to  meet  him,  but  he 
did  not  turn  up.  He  had  stopped  at  Bordeaux  for  a  rest. 
He  arrived  to-night.  The  party  were  five  and  they  all 
stuffed  themselves  into  the  auto,  their  luggage  being  three 
small  bags.  To-morrow  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
British  Front. 

October  21,  1917.— I  have  had  to  luncheon  to-day  E. 
Cecil,*  Benn  and  McKinder,  M.P.s,  on  their  way  back 
from  Italy.  They  came  by  Folkestone  and  Boulogne 
with  a  courier.  To-day  they  learned  from  the  Permit 
Office  that  though  they  could  go  back  via  Boulogne 
and  Folkestone  the  courier  must  travel  by  Havre  and 
Southampton.  As  this  is  illogical  I  have  overridden  the 
decision  of  the  Permit  Office. 

October  22,  1917. — The  Ministry  is  in  a  state  of  sus¬ 
pended  animation.  Ribot  has  not  resigned  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  cannot  force  him  to  go.  The  constitutional 
process  is  for  Painleve  to  resign,  which  dissolves  the 
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Cabinet.  He  or  another  can  be  asked  to  form  a  Ministry, 
from  which  all  or  some  of  the  present  lot  can  be  omitted. 
The  difficulty  in  constructing  a  Cabinet  is,  so  it  is  alleged, 
the  requirement  by  the  Socialists  that  Albert  Thomas  shall 
be  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ! 

October  23,  1917* — Ribot  is  out,  but  in  the  only  way 
possible  constitutionally  (as  he  refused  to  resign),  viz., 
by  Painleve  offering  his  resignation.  The  whole  Cabinet 
then  placed  their  resignations  at  the  disposal  of  Painleve. 
If  he  fail  to  form  a  fresh  Ministry  the  President  of  the 
Republic  may  go  through  the  form  of  consulting  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  and  then  charge  another 
than  Painleve  to  try  his  hand  at  Cabinet  making.  Painleve 
would  accept  to  serve  at  the  Ministry  for  War  with  Barthou 
as  President  of  the  Council,  but  the  Socialists  won’t  have 
it  so.  If  Painleve  and  Barthou  be  knocked  out  it  is  possible 
that  Pams  may  be  asked  to  form  a  Ministry.  Behind  him, 
but  not  in  the  Cabinet,  would  be  Clemenceau  as  the 
Eminence  Grise.  It  is  possible  that  Barthou  may  defy 
the  Socialists. 

When  I  had  gone  thus  far  I  learnt  that  Painleve, 
having  in  his  pocket  the  resignations  of  all  his  ex-colleagues, 
has  invited  all  except  Ribot  to  resume  their  functions. 
Barthou  is  to  pass  from  Minister  of  State  without  portfolio 
to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs.  No  post  has  been 
found  for  Thomas.  Barthou  when  President  of  the  Council 
in  1913  carried  through  the  three-years  Military  Service 
Law ;  the  Socialists  and  a  portion  of  the  Socialist  Radicals 
are  hostile  to  him.  I  do  not  think  that  Painleve  will 
last  long  as  President  of  the  Council ;  Clemenceau  will  be 
hostile  to  the  new-born  Ministry. 

The  French  offensive  began  this  morning  and  has  made 
good  progress. 
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October  24,  1917. — The  French  have  had  a  successful 
offensive,  taking  several  guns  and  many  prisoners. 

The  Ministerial  crisis  was  a  put-up  job  to  get  rid  of 
Ribot,  for  the  Cabinet  is  now  “  as  you  were,”  with  Barthou, 
Minister  of  State  without  portfolio,  substituted  for  Ribot 
at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Painleve’s  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Thomas  came  to  nothing.  He  does  not  join 
the  Ministry,  and  the  Socialists  have  appointed  a  watching 
Committee,  viz.,  5  majoritaires  and  2  minoritaires ,  to  see 
what  the  Ministry  does.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  live 
long.  Barthou  will  probably  soon  be  substituted  for  Pain- 
leve  as  President  of  the  Council.  Recouly,  who  was  editor 
of  the  Figaro ,  and  whom  I  met  this  evening  at  the  Bon 
Marche,  does  not  give  Painleve  ten  days’  life,  and  thinks 
that  after  Barthou  has  failed  Clemenceau  will  come, 
not  only  into  temporary  office,  but  into  real  power. 
Ministries  though  they  may  have  majorities  meet  with 
such  determined  opposition  and  obstruction  from  the 
minorities  that  they  endeavour  to  conciliate  them  by 
including  some  of  the  individuals  (chiefly  Socialists)  in 
the  Administration.  Internal  dissensions  ensue  and  the 
Cabinets  one  by  one  fall  to  pieces  from  weakness. 

Barthou  paid  me  this  afternoon  the  customary  visit 
on  taking  office  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  he  was 
very  satisfactory  as  regards  intentions — co-operation  with 
England,  etc.  He  expressed  great  admiration  for  our 
wonderful  organization  of  a  powerful  Army  from  what  the 
German  Emperor  had  foolishly  dubbed  a  “  contemptible 
little  Army.”  He  says  that  Caillaux  politically  is  dead. 
I  told  him  that  some  British  Pacifists  make  out  that  he  will 
return  to  office  ;  Barthou  ridicules  the  idea.  He  has  asked 
Jules  Cambon  to  continue  as  Secretary-General.  I  am 
delighted,  for  he  and  I  can  talk  to  each  other  in  a  way  that 
others  could  not,  and  that  is  a  great  advantage  to  both  our 
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Governments  and  our  countries  as  it  often  obviates  un¬ 
necessary  frictions. 

October  25,  1917. — The  French  are  very  uneasy  about 
the  extension  of  the  British  Front.  Haig  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  tactless  in  his  discussions  on  the  subject  with 
his  French  counterpart,  minimizing  the  French  perform¬ 
ances  !  Robertson  also  is  not  conciliatory  in  the  matter. 

I  have  suggested  that  Lloyd  George’s  Albert  Hall  speech 
shall  be  translated  into  French,  omitting  certain  passages, 
and  that  it  shall  be  distributed  throughout  France,  and  I 
am  approved  and  am  arranging  accordingly  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  here. 

A  feeling  is  spreading  that  Clemenceau  may  become 
the  saviour,  but  the  Socialists  would  almost  prefer,  and 
would  certainly  risk,  perdition  for  France  to  keep  him 
out. 

Salvago  Raggi,  the  Italian  Ambassador,  departs  and  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  Bonin,  now  Ambassador  at  Madrid, 
whose  wife  is  sister  to  Donna  Maria  Mazzoleni. 

October  26,  1917. — The  Ministerial  bothers  are  by  no 
means  over.  The  Socialists  are  more  against  Barthou 
than  they  were  against  Ribot.  They  voted  against  the 
Ministry  (89)  and  so  did  28  Socialist  Radicals;  50 
Socialist  Radicals  abstained. 

October  27,  1917. — It  is  only  to-day  that  the  French 
newspapers  are  allowed  to  publish  the  so-called  instructions 
drawn  up  for  M.  Skobeleff  by  the  Committee  of  the  Soviets. 
The  Committee  have  the  pretension  of  appointing  him 
their  delegate  to  the  Inter-Allied  Conference  at  Paris. 
The  Russian  Government  have  been  reminded  that  M. 
Skobeleff  is  not  a  Minister  and  cannot,  as  they  seem  inclined 
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to  expect,  be  accepted  as  a  representative  of  Russia,  and 
that  the  questions  to  be  debated  at  the  Conference  are  not 
of  peace  terms,  but  as  to  the  best  means  of  conducting  war 
to  victory.  Amongst  the  conditions  of  peace  laid  down  by 
the  Soviet  Committee  are:  A  plebiscite  for  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  the  restoration  to  Germany  of  all  her  Colonies ;  no 
indemnities,  no  economic  blockades,  no  separate  Customs 
agreements.  The  terms  must  have  been  concocted  in 
Germany  and  paid  for. 

The  Italians  have  had  a  fearful  defeat  *  and  the  question 
is,  will  they  stop  running  ?  They  have  lost  300  guns 
and  30,000  men  as  prisoners.  This,  I  hear,  is  admitted 
by  Cadorna. 

The  Ministry  is  not  expected  to  live  many  days,  but  it 
is  its  enemies  who  say  so.  Caillaux  has  made  a  speech  at 
a  meeting  of  Socialist  Radicals  in  reply  to  an  indirect  attack 
on  him  by  Franklin  Bouillon.  He  praised  Malvy. 

The  news  from  Italy  is  worse.  The  Germans  now 
claim  to  have  taken  60,000  prisoners  and  500  guns.  I 
met  Lady  D.  this  afternoon.  She  comes  from  Rome. 
She  says  that  there  is  and  always  has  been  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  war.  Now  that  it  is  no  longer  “  Avanti  ” 
and  the  Italians  have  begun  to  run  there  is  no  telling  whether 
they  will  ever  stop  to  face  the  enemy. 

October  28,  1917.— Spiers  brought  me  war  news,  and 
bad  war  news,  as  regards  Italy  this  afternoon,  and  two 
hours  later  the  Military  Attache  brought  like  intelligence. 
Both  told  me  that  Foch  and  Robertson  leave  here  for 
Italy  to-morrow  night.  The  French  and  British  Govern¬ 
ments  will  probably  each  send  an  Army  Corps  to  endeavour 
to  impress  the  Italian  people  and  stay  the  fleeing  Italian 

*  Caporetto. 
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troops.  The  60,000  prisoners  may  soon  be  100,000. 
Our  and  the  French  guns  have  not  been  lost,  for  they  were 
withdrawn  from  the  front  Front,  but  the  Italians  have  left 
in  the  mountains  endless  guns  and  endless  stores.  It  is 
an  axiom  that  who  holds  Lombardy  commands  Italy,  so 
that  the  enemy  may  perhaps  soon  command  Italy.  Poor 
Italians  !  but  poor  we  ! 

Sir  Walter  Lawrence  from  G.H.Q.  has  been  to  see  me : 
Haig  and  the  Military  are  very  optimistic.  In  the  munitions 
works  at  home  there  is  no  particular  desire  to  end  the  war, 
for  wages  are  high :  in  society  there  are  fits  of  pessimism 
and  alarm  at  the  air  raids,  but  the  public  are  sound.  Lloyd 
George  s  star  is  in  the  descendant.  George  Curzon’s 
health  is  quite  re-established  and  he  is  very  happy. 

There  has  been  a  'perquisition  at  the  office  of  the  Action 
Fran$aise  and  at  other  places.  The  Government  communique 
to  the  Press  says  that  depots  of  arms  have  been  discovered 
and  an  “  instruction  est  ouverte  pour  manoeuvres  tendant 
a  provoquer  la  guerre  civile  en  armant  les  citoyens  les  uns 
contre  les  autres.”  The  instruction  is  aimed  at  the  Royalists, 
but  there  are  so  few  of  them  that  they  do  not  count.  The 
depots  of  arms  represent  general  discontent  by  many 
people,  not  necessarily  Royalists,  at  the  cliques  which 
pretend  to  govern  the  country.  If  the  French  armies 
at  the  Front  drove  away  the  Germans,  a  Corps  d'Armee 
might  march  back  on  Paris  and  suppress  the  present  lot 
of  authorities.  Nobody  would  be  any  the  worse,  and  the 
good  public  and  the  country  would  be  all  the  better  for 
a  change  of  administration.  We  should  not  hear  so  much 
rubbish  about  the  Society  of  Nations  and  everlasting  peace 
as  now.  The  phrase  having  been  started  by  the  Socialists 
and  President  Wilson,  nobody  in  an  important  political 
position  ventures  to  ridicule  the  “  Society  of  Nations.” 

VOL.  11.  p 
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Who  would  undertake  to  maintain  peace  if  there  were  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  any  two  or  more  of  the 
nations  belonging  to  the  Society  and  the  disputing  nations 
who  were  prepared  to  fight  it  out  ? 

October  29,  1917. — The  Germans  now  claim  80,000 
Italian  prisoners  and  over  600  guns  taken.  Robertson 
arrives  this  evening  and  goes  on  to  Italy  along  with  Foch. 
Cadorna  has  issued  an  Order  of  the  Day  in  which  he  apos¬ 
trophizes  the  two  Italian  Divisions  who  ran  away,  leaving 
a  gap  by  which  the  Germans  penetrated  deeply  the  Italian 
lines.  Publication  was  stopped  by  the  Censorship  here  lest 
the  newspapers  might  abuse  la  sceur  latine.  The  Germans 
also  claim  to  have  taken  the  passes  debouching  on  to  the 
Venetian  plain.  The  Italian  Generals  hope,  but  hope 
only,  to  stop  a  further  German  advance. 

There  are  proofs  that  the  so-called  Russian  Government 
is  negotiating  with  the  Germans. 

Albert  Thomas  has  made  a  speech  in  which  the  cloven 
hoof  appears.  He  thinks  that  no  Ministry  can  live 
without  the  support  of  the  Socialists,  and  he  is  resolved 
to  upset  any  Cabinet  which  does  not  contain  himself  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  or  Minister  for  War.  Oh, 
that  there  were  in  France  a  leader  of  men  who  would  knock 
out  the  windbags  and  the  self-seekers  !  Clemenceau  has 
too  many  personal  enemies,  I  fear,  to  be  able  to  last  if  he 
were  asked  to  form  a  Ministry  and  succeeded. 

Later. — The  French  and  we  are  going  to  send  troops 
to  Italy  to  show  the  Blue  and  Khaki  and  encourage  the 
people  not  to  run,  but  Robertson,  who  has  been  through 
Paris  to-night,  considers  that  sending  British  troops  to  Italy 
will  be  throwing  good  money  after  bad.  The  Germans  now 
claim  100,000  Italian  prisoners  and  over  700  guns  taken. 
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October  30,  1917. — The  Germans  have  taken  Udine, 
but  there  is  no  further  news  from  the  Italian  Front.  Cavan* 
is  to  command  the  Army  Corps  which  we  are  sending  to 
give  courage  to  the  Italians. 

Kerensky,  considering  that  his  wife  was  not  a  fitting 
consort  for  him  at  the  Winter  Palace,  put  her  away  by  his 
own  decree  on  the  ground  that,  being  now  an  atheist,  he 
was  no  longer  bound  by  the  vows  of  a  religious  marriage. 
He  has  taken  unto  himself  a  dancer  of  the  Russian  Ballet 
Corps. 

October  31,  1917. — The  Italians  seem  to  be  pulling 
themselves  together  somewhat.  I  have  seen  a  message 
from  Barrere  saying  that  the  King  knows  that  for  him 
personally  the  issue  is  neck  or  nothing,  but  he  is  very  calm 
and  determined  and  thinks  the  Austro-German  invasion 
can  be  stayed  pending  the  arrival  of  Franco-British  aid. 
He  attributes  the  disaster  at  the  Front  to  the  Russian 
desertion  of  the  cause  and  their  ■pourparlers  with  the 
Germans,  which  enabled  the  Germans  to  transfer  a  very 
large  force  from  Russia  to  the  Italian  frontier,  and  to  a 
fog  which  enabled  the  Austro-German  forces  to  approach 
unobserved. 

M.  Henri  Berenger  has  reported  to  the  Commission 
Interparlementaire  du  Controle  de  la  Surete  Nationale  on  the 
Bolo,  Duval,  Margulies  and  other  cases.  “  Le  rapport 
etablit  que  toutes  ces  affaires  se  ramenent  a  une  seule 
campagne  de  l’Allemagne  faite  par  des  agents  differents 
et  internationaux.”  The  campaign  as  concerns  France 
was  first  directed  against  England  with  a  view  to  propagate 
amongst  the  French  people  the  idea  of  a  separate  peace 
before  Italy  came  in.  It  tried  to  get  at  the  press  and  the 
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working  classes.  After  Italy  joined  the  Entente  the 
German  campaign’s  aim  was  to  detach  Russia  and  to 
demoralize  the  public  in  each  of  the  Allied  countries.  It 
was  la  propagande  defaitiste.  The  report  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  Senate’s  Commission  on  the  Army  on  November  6. 
Clemenceau  is  the  President  of  that  Commission. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER,  I  9  I  7 

November  i,  1917. — Grahame  went  this  morning  to 
see  the  Montenegrin  King,  who  told  him  that  the  Italians 
have  lost  in  prisoners  about  1 10,000  and  in  killed  100,000, 
and  there  are,  besides,  the  wounded  and  decourages  ;  that 
Conrad  von  Hoetzendorff*  is  waiting  to  pounce  on  the 
Italian  extreme  left.  I  think  that  the  King  must  have  said 
or  meant  100,000  casualties.  A  Vienna  radio  of  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  says  that  the  Austro-German  troops  have 
crossed  the  lower  Isonzo  in  many  places,  and  are  ad¬ 
vancing  in  the  plain  of  Venice  in  the  direction  of  the 
Tagliamento  and  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  upper 
sources  of  that  river.  Everywhere  they  find  a  rich  booty. 
In  a  proclamation  to  the  Italian  people  the  Austrians 
claim  to  have  taken  120,000  prisoners  and  1300  guns, 
and  it  points  out  that  the  people  have  been  deceived  by 
Salandra,  Sonnino,  d’Annunzio,  and  the  interventionistes. 
It  calls  upon  the  people  to  free  themselves  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  authors  of  the  war  who,  either  because  they  had 
sold  themselves  to  England  or  gave  way  to  the  egoism  of 
capitalists,  precipitated  the  country  into  the  most  terrible 
misery. 

November  3,  1917. — Pershing  f  is  at  Chaumont.  He 
will  endeavour  to  get  to  Paris  to  see  Lloyd  George  to-night 
or  to-morrow  morning.  Lloyd  George  will  be  accompanied 

*  Austrian  Commander-in-Chief. 
f  General  Pershing,  American  Commander-in-Chief. 
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by  Haig,  who  will,  I  suppose,  join  the  train  in  which  Pain- 
leve  and  Petain  return  from  London  this  afternoon  together 
with  Lloyd  George. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  came  to  see  me  with  Cavan,  to 
whom  he  is  Aide-de-Camp.  They  leave  for  Italy  to-night 
and  expect  to  meet  Robertson  returning  therefrom.  I 
understand  that  the  latter’s  view  is  that  if  the  Italians 
are  gun-shy  and  don’t  mean  to  put  up  a  real  fight  it  would 
be  useless  to  send  to  them  military  aid.  In  such  case  Cavan 
expects  that  his  troops  will  be  recalled.  We  are  sending 
at  present  only  two  Divisions. 

German  Agents  have  arrived  at  Zurich  to  try  to  stir 
up  the  newspapers  to  propagate  peace  views  in  connection 
with  the  Berne  Conference  of  some  States  next  month. 

November  5,  1917. — Lloyd  George  left  last  night  for 
Italy.  I  saw  him  for  a  few  moments.  The  party  con¬ 
sisted  of  General  Smuts,  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  Hankey,  and 
Gregory,  in  addition  to  the  Prime  Minister.  A  nephew 
of  Austin  Lee  passed  through  here  yesterday  coming  from 
the  Italian  Front,  proceeding  to  England.  He  said  that 
our  guns  were  got  away,  but  all  munitions  and  equip¬ 
ment  lost,  and  the  French  guns,  as  they  could  not  be 
removed,  were  destroyed.  He  further  said  that  100,000 
Italian  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  crying  “  Viva  la 
pace !  ” 

It  is  said  that  if  the  Ministers  had  not  gone  off  to  Italy 
the  Government  would  be  out  by  the  end  of  the  week. 
A  Clemenceau  Government  seems  a  certainty. 

November  7,  1917. — The  Ministry  is  very  sick,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  anything  can  save  it.  At  a  luncheon 
to-day  I  met  Pichon,  who  expects  to  be  in  a  coming  Clemen¬ 
ceau  Government. 
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November  io,  1917. — At  the  meeting  which  was  held  at 
Rapallo  on  the  7th  the  representatives  of  Britain,  France  and 
Italy  agreed  to  establish  a  Supreme  War  Council  for  the 
“  better  co-ordination  of  military  action  on  the  Western 
Front.”  The  Council  will  meet  normally  at  Versailles, 
where  the  Military  representatives  are  established.  The 
permanent  Military  representatives  will  be  for  France 
General  Foch,  for  Great  Britain  Henry  Wilson,  and  for 
Italy  General  Cadorna. 

November  13,  1917. — Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
political  situation  the  Conference  is  postponed  until  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  so  Jules  Cambon  informs  me. 

I  hear  from  a  very  good  source  that  a  new  Ministry  will 
probably  be  formed  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours. 

November  15,  1917. — Clemenceau  has  been  asked  to 
form  a  Government,  and  he  is  doing  so.  He  may  succeed 
and  maintain  himself  in  power,  for  he  will  insist  on  clearing 
up  the  scandals ;  what  is  equally  important  is  that  he  is 
not  a  man  to  dally  with  peace  manoeuvres. 

November  17,  1917. — I  hear  that,  acts  of  sabotage  having 
been  begun  in  munition  factories  and  electric  light  stations, 
Clemenceau  at  4  p.m.  yesterday  informed  the  leader  of  the 
Confederation  Generale  du  Travail  that  he  had  com¬ 
mandeered  the  three  race-courses,  and  that  if  it  went 
on  he  would  pour  troops  into  Paris  and  hold  them 
responsible.  The  sabotage  stopped  ! 

November  19,  1917. — A  postponement  of  the  Conference 
here  has  been  asked  for  by  the  British  Government,  and 
Clemenceau  accepts  November  29  as  the  date. 

November  21,  1917.— The  Third  Army  under  Byng  has 
had  a  great  success  ;  they  attacked  yesterday  in  the  direction 
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of  Cambrai ;  I  understand  the  advance  was  made  upon 
a  new  plan  without  artillery  preparation,  and  that  a  whole 
fleet  of  “  Tanks  ”  preceded  the  infantry  ;  they  crushed  their 
way  through  the  wire  entanglements,  making  great  gaps 
which  were  rushed  by  the  infantry.  We  have  penetrated 
the  German  lines  to  a  depth  of  five  miles  on  a  ten-mile 
front  and  have  taken  over  8000  prisoners  and  many  guns. 
Bravo  Byng ! 

November  22,  1917- — Lloyd  George  asks  that  a  meeting 
of  the  Supreme  War  Council  be  held  at  Versailles  after  the 
Conference  next  week  has  terminated.  General  Bliss 
is  the  American  representative. 

November  23,  1917. — We  have  followed  up  our  success, 
and  are  within  2^  miles  of  Cambrai,  and  over  100  guns 
taken. 

November  28,  1917* — Clemenceau  proposes  to  appoint 
General  Franchet  D’Esperey  to  succeed  General  Sarrail, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  announced  until  after  the  Conference. 

December  2,  1917.— I  have  not  seen  Arthur  Balfour.  He 
was  out  when  I  went  to  the  Crillon  at  noon,  and  this  evening 
between  6  and  7  he  was  sitting  on  telegram  eggs  in  his 
bedroom,  and  they  did  not  hatch  off  whilst  I  was  there. 
Clerk  and  Drummond  were  the  Private  Secretaries  with 
whom  I  sat. 

December  3,  1917.— There  was  a  slight  fall  of  snow  in 
the  night,  and  the  gravel  roofs  of  the  dining-  and  ball¬ 
rooms  were  white  this  morning.  The  grass  was  only 
as  it  would  be  from  a  hoar  frost.  The  sun  came  out  brightly, 
and  it  is  a  beautiful  day. 
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The  Victoire  renews  its  proposal  for  a  French  Generalissimo 
and  an  Inter-Allied  Staff.  This  a  propos  of  Byng’s  check 
by  the  Germans  A  I  am  sending  a  resume  by  post  to  London 
with  that  of  an  article  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  which  admits 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  such  a  solution  of  existing 
difficulties,  and  hoping  that  the  Versailles  Conference 
will  effect  an  improvement  in  the  existing  arrangements. 
There  is  a  plenary  meeting  of  the  Conference  at  3  p.m. 
to-day. 

What  a  trio  the  Russian  Peace  Commissioners :  a  Jew 
doctor  of  the  5th  Army,  a  volunteer  of  German  origin,  and 
a  Lieutenant  of  Hussars  who  was  dismissed  from  the  Army 
for  embezzlement !  That  worthy  was  allowed  to  visit 
our  aviation  factories  in  England  because,  though  “  sus¬ 
pected,”  there  was  no  proof  known  to  the  Military 
authorities. 

The  Conference  is  over.  Clemenceau  made  a  very  good 
and  a  very  short  speech  to  close  the  meetings,  in  reply 
to  a  speech  which  Colonel  House  had  read  out.  There 
is  a  dinner  at  the  Llysee  to-night.  Arthur  Balfour  and 
party  leave  by  a  7.50  morning  train.  How  he  will  hate 
having  to  get  up  so  early !  Reading  said  to  me  to-day 
how  sorry  he  was  not  to  have  had  time  to  come  to  the 
Embassy.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  me, 
but  he  feared  that,  as  he  would  be  leaving  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  there  would  not  be  an  opportunity.  I  said  that  I 
might  be  in  London  in  about  a  fortnight  and  I  would  pay 
him  a  visit  if  I  went.  I  spoke  to  Lord  Northcliffe  about 
Aviation,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Board  would  be 
careful  not  to  let  our  good  friends  take  too  much  into 
their  own  hands,  allowing  to  us  only  what  they  may  not 
require  for  themselves.  He  said  that  this  was  being 
seen  to. 

*  German  counter-attack  in  the  Cambrai  sector. 
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The  bells  of  St.  Paul’s  were  rung  prematurely  for  the 
Cambrai  victory. 

Lansdowne’s  letter  is  having  a  very  bad  effect  in  France, 
notwithstanding  its  repudiation  by  his  ex-colleagues  and 
the  Government  and  principal  political  parties. 

December  4,  1917* — A  very  big  dinner  last  night  at  the 
Elysee,  in  the  room  which  had  not  been  used  since  before 
the  war.  I  had  a  long  conversation  a  trois  with  Selves 
and  Poincare,  who  is  most  hostile  to  Caillaux.  Milner 
and  Wilson  came  from  Versailles  and  were,  of  course, 
behind  time.  The  dinner  was  by  way  of  being  at  7.45. 
We  sat  down  at  about  8.15,  and  by  9.30  we  were  on  the 
move  away.  Clemenceau  was  not  of  the  party.  Lans¬ 
downe’s  letter  was  much  deplored.  Northcliffe  was  a 
guest  as  well  as  Reading.  I  arranged  with  Balfour  not  to 
go  to  the  station  to  see  him  off  to-morrow  morning  (7.50) 
and  to  go  to  London  in  about  a  fortnight  from  now.  The 
so-called  Ambassador  from  Russia  was  an  honoured  guest. 

I  saw  Milner  this  afternoon.  He  goes  back  to  Versailles 
this  evening.  The  reverse  which  we  have  had  at  Cambrai 
seems  to  be  due  to  carelessness  and  to  a  British  Division 
flinching. 

I  have  seen  Clemenceau  this  afternoon :  he  is  very 
anxious  to  hasten  the  Caillaux  case.  I  heard  to-day  that 
Humbert  has  ceased  to  be  in  Le  Journal \  and  that  Caillaux  is 
in  a  bad  way.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  who  is  an  intimate 
friend  and  supporter  of  Caillaux,  used  always  to  side  with 
the  workmen  in  their  strikes  and  saw  no  reason  in  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  employers.  There  has  been  a  talk  of  his 
being  “  ungummed,”  but  his  attitude  has  completely 
changed.  He  urges  the  workmen  to  meet  half-way  or 
more  the  views  of  the  employers.  Evidently  he  no  longer 
has  faith  in  Caillaux  surviving. 
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December  6,  1917. — Smuts  considers  German  East 

Africa  not  a  South  African  question.  He  says  that  it  is 
an  Imperial  one,  and  that  from  the  British  Empire  point 
of  view  German  E.  Africa  cannot  be  retroceded,  for  it 
is  opposite  to  Zanzibar  and  commands  our  road  to  India. 

The  Loire  strikes  are  over,  and  the  troops  are  returning 
from  Lyons. 

I  wrote  to  Clemenceau  saying  that  I  am  going  to  Boulogne 
and  London  and  if  he  had  any  messages  for  Lloyd  George 
or  Arthur  Balfour  to  send  for  me.  I  am  to  see  him  to¬ 
morrow  morning  at  9.30. 

The  post  of  Secretary-General  has  been  abolished,  and 
Clemenceau  takes  Jules  Cambon  unto  himself  to  superin¬ 
tend  correspondence  concerning  the  Americans  and  their 
military  aid.  I  hear  that  some  of  Clemenceau’s  colleagues 
find  him  too  dictatorial.  They  thought  that  they  could 
manage  the  Tiger  in  his  old  age.  He  has  probably 
shown  his  teeth  and  frightened  them. 

The  German  radios  make  out  that  in  the  Cambrai  battles 
they  took  over  9000  prisoners,  148  guns,  and  71 6  mitrail¬ 
leuses  ,  and  that  the  dependances  of  the  Port  of  Calais  and  also 
London,  Sheerness,  Gravesend,  Chatham,  Dover  and 
Margate  have  been  bombarded  by  German  aviators, 
causing  numerous  and  important  conflagrations,  and  that  a 
10-days’  armistice  has  been  arranged  for  the  Baltic  to  Black 
Sea  Front  and  for  the  Turco-Russian  Fronts  in  Asia. 

Clemenceau  has  rather  dished  Lloyd  George  s  War 
Council  at  Versailles.  Foch  has  been  withdrawn  in  order 
to  continue  as  Chief  of  Staff  at  the  Ministry,  but  his 
views  will  be  General  Weygand  s  opinions  at  the  Council, 
and  Wilson’s  views  may  not  be  Robertson’s.  Cadorna  is 
sore  at  finding  himself  with  colleagues  of  low  degree. 
Lloyd  George  intended  that  Wilson  should  report  direct 
to  the  War  Cabinet;  the  Army  Council  refuse  to  allow 
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this,  saying  that  it  would  be  irregular,  etc.  The  conflict 
continues.  Robertson  must  be  delighted.  He  and  Foch 
get  on  very  well  together.  All  this  is  current  gossip. 

December  7,  1917* — Milner  paid  me  a  visit  this  morning. 
We  discussed  almost  everything.  He  goes  to-night  to 
Boulogne  and  London.  He  is  wet  nurse  to  Lloyd  George’s 
offspring,  the  Versailles  War  Council,  and  hopes  to  be 
successful. 

December  8,  1917.— Etienne,  an  ex-Minister,  came  to 
see  me  this  afternoon.  He  is  sensible  about  the  Russians. 
People  here  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  Cossacks  are 
not  likely  to  be  of  any  real  use  to  us.  Russia  will  be  in  a 
state  of  fermentation  for  some  time  to  come.  The  scum 
are  now  at  the  top,  and  it  will  require  a  bloodthirsty  dictator 
to  skim  them  off.  He  may  be  found  when  the  people  begin 
to  suffer  from  the  scum.  At  present  they  don’t  want  to 
fight  and  there  is  no  one  to  make  them  fight.  They  want 
to  pillage  and  plunder  and  divide  the  lands.  After  a  time 
they  will  squabble  amongst  themselves,  and  then  will  be 
the  time  for  the  Dictator. 

Matters  look  black  almost  everywhere,  but  I  have  faith 
in  our  people  and  the  French  and  Americans  to  stick  it 
and  ultimately  to  win  a  Peace  to  suit  us  three.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  Germans,  having  sown  Socialism  in  an  extreme 
form,  may  reap  the  whirlwind  of  revolution  and  terror  in 
Germany.  I  have,  however,  not  much  faith  in  my  hope. 

December  10,  1917.— Trotsky  was  before  the  war  a 
revolutionary  refugee  at  Paris.  After  war  broke  out  he 
was  suspected  of  spying  and  turned  into  Spain  in  October, 
1916.  He  was  denounced  as  an  Anarchist,  arrested,  and 
sent  at  his  request  to  Cuba,  whence  he  got,  I  suppose 
via  England,  to  Russia  after  the  fall  of  the  Emperor. 
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The  German  radios  say  that  in  the  Cambrai  battles  the 
greater  portion  of  the  British  Divisions  lost  50  per  cent, 
of  their  effectives  :  that  50  Tanks  were  destroyed  in  the 
German  lines,  and  a  larger  number  lie  about  in  front  of 
the  German  lines. 

December  n,  1917. — The  chaos  in  Russia  is  an  object 
lesson  to  the  French  people  not  to  have  a  Socialist  Ministry, 
which,  though  it  might  be  composed  of  supposed  “  moder¬ 
ate  ”  men  of  the  Party,  would  be  ruled  by  the  minoritaires , 
from  fear  of  losing  their  votes,  which  would  go  to  a  Coalition 
to  turn  out  the  recalcitrant  Ministers. 

The  taking  of  Jerusalem  is  a  satisfaction,  but  we  require 
a  good  deal  more  to  make  up  for  the  Cambrai  failure  and 
the  Italian  situation.  As  to  Russia,  let  them  fight  among 
themselves  until  perhaps  the  Maximalists  exasperate  the 
majority  and  are  massacred.  Meanwhile  there  are  here 
and  in  England  people,  and  serious  people,  who  cling  to 
the  belief  that  next  summer  we  shall  have  the  armed  aid  of 
Russia.  That  country  by  then  will  probably  not  exist  as 
an  entity. 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out  the  upset  at  Lisbon  has  been 
got  up  by  the  troops  who  don’t  want  to  fight  and  never 
did  so  want,  and  by  politicians  who,  by  the  persuasion  of 
German  gold,  took  advantage  of  the  anti-bellicose  feeling 
in  the  Army  to  get  themselves  into  power. 

JLe  Temps  announces  that  the  President  of  the  Council 
has  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Chamber  a  request 
from  the  Governor  of  Paris  that  the  Parliamentary  immunity 
of  MM.  Caillaux  and  Loustalot  be  withdrawn.  Caillaux 
is  to  be  proceeded  against  for  acts  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  State. 

December  13,  1917. — The  case  against  Caillaux  as  set 
out  in  the  indictment  of  the  Governor  of  Paris  is  not  so 
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strong  as  I  expected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  other 
good  evidence  of  his  acts  against  the  Safety  of  the  State. 
The  Socialist  Party  in  the  Chamber  evidently  think  that 
it  will  be  to  their  advantage  to  stand  by  Caillaux.  This 
will  make  the  majority  of  soldiers  bitter  against  the  Socialists. 
The  people  know  that  Caillaux’s  wish  was  an  understanding 
with  Germany  to  the  detriment  of  England,  and  if  they 
see  that  the  Socialists  back  him  up  when  a  prosecution  is 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  light  his  con¬ 
versations  in  furtherance  of  a  policy  and  arrangements  with 
Germany  against  England,  I  think  that  they  will  be  quite 
against  such  Socialism.  The  conduct  of  some  of  the 
French  authorities  in  Switzerland  in  regard  to  Caillaux 
has  been  very  equivocal.  They  thought  that  he  would  be 
too  influential  to  be  prosecuted,  and,  fearing  his  ven¬ 
geance,  did  not  act. 

December  14,  1917.— Before  the  Commission  of  the 
Chamber  this  morning  Clemenceau  stated  that  it  is  pre¬ 
mature  to  decide  whether  Caillaux  shall  be  tried  by  a 
Military  Court  or  by  the  Senate.  He,  as  President  of  the 
Council,  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Chamber  the 
application  of  the  Governor  of  Paris  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Caillaux  s  Parliamentary  privilege  of  immunity  from 
criminal  proceedings,  so  that  he  might  be  tried  by  a  court 
martial.  That,  however,  did  not  commit  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  such  trial.  The  Chamber  will  decide  after  the 
Commission  has  heard  Caillaux  and  Loustalot.  Every 
day  brings  fresh  evidence  against  Caillaux. 

Cooked  ham  is  now  at  24  frs.  a  kilo,  viz.,  nearly  1 1  frs. 
per  lb.,  English  rabbits  are  from  6  to  8  frs.  each,  beef  is 
3.50  per  lb.,  French  eggs  are  50  centimes  each,  mutton  is 
4  frs.  per  pound.  The  profiteers  must  be  doing  well. 

As  to  petrol,  the  bidons  some  of  them  are  only  half  filled, 
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and  I  am  being  bandied  about  from  the  Ministry  of  Muni¬ 
tions  to  the  Ministry  for  War  and  some  other  Department, 
as  none  of  the  three  feels  competent  to  endorse  the  bons 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Prefecture  through  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  grocer  from  whom  I 
have  drawn  petrol  on  the  faith  of  the  bons  cannot  obtain 
any  supply  from  the  Government  stock.  Meanwhile  the 
Military  and  Naval  Attaches  are  not  only  supplied  but 
furnished  gratis  with  the  petrol  which  I  cannot  obtain  on 
payment  with  a  bon  authorizing  me  to  purchase.  I  have 
written  to  the  Prolocole  suggesting  that  he  should  arrange 
that  I  have  a  supply  somehow  notwithstanding  the  Depart¬ 
mental  disputes  as  to  endorsement  of  bons. 

I  have  had  an  hour’s  visit  from  the  Prince  of  Monaco 
about  an  agent  of  his  in  a  Mozambique  Concession  not 
being  allowed  by  the  British  authorities  to  land  in  British 
territory  on  the  way  to  Mozambique.  Not  all  the  time 
was  taken  up  on  that  matter.  He  also  talked  of  his  travels 
thirty  years  ago  in  Morocco,  when  our  Minister,  Sir  John 
Hay,  was  the  great  man  in  the  country  next  unto  the  Sultan 
himself. 

December  15,  1917. — The  Germans  deny  Balfour’s 

statement  that  they  sounded  us  in  regard  to  peace  terms. 
They  say  that  a  Neutral  inquired,  and  no  doubt  on  our 
account,  what  were  German  objects.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  commit  itself  to  a  Neutral  in  regard  to 
terms.  It  therefore  made  a  reply  to  the  overture  through 
“  un  homme  de  conjianceP  Subsequent  events  showed 
that  Germany’s  adversaries  did  nothing  to  make  possible 
a  direct  reply.  The  German  Government  knows  nothing 
of  the  British  Government  being,  as  stated  by  A.  J.  B., 
ready  to  receive  a  communication  from  the  German 
Government. 
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December  1 6,  1917. — Tirpitz  in  the  course  of  speeches 
at  Berlin  has  declared  that  Germany  must  have  Flanders, 
Antwerp,  Zeebrugge,  Ostend,  Calais,  Briey  and  Longwy. 
This  declaration  ought  to  be  distributed  all  over  England 
and  France  in  order  to  buck  up  the  peoples  against  the 
pacifists  and  peace  negotiations  with  Germany  until  she 
has  been  beaten.  Lloyd  George’s  speech  was  admirable. 
Clemenceau’s  paper,  DHomme  Enchaine ,  concludes  a 
laudatory  article : 

“  L’heure  critique  passera,  viendra  l’heure  decisive. 
C’est  pour  cette  heure  que  d’ores  et  deja  tous  les  Allies  ne 
devraient  faire  qu’un  :  une  seule  armee,  une  seule  guerre, 
une  seule  direction.  Et  voila  ce  qui  manque  au  discours 
de  M.  Lloyd  George.  On  peut  vaincre.  On  vaincra. 
On  vaincra  plus  vite  si,  dans  1’Entente  une  et  indivisible, 
il  n’y  a  qu’un  front,  qu’un  plan,  qu’un  chef.” 

December  17,  1917.— The  Norwegian  Social  Democrats 
have  suggested  to  the  Norwegian  Committee  charged  with 
the  yearly  selection  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  that  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  should  be  selected  candidates.  It  is  too  late 
this  year,  but  the  President  of  the  Committee  said  that, 
should  they  succeed  in  establishing  peace  and  order,  the 
motion  would  be  considered  very  suitable  ! 

I  have  a  letter  from  Milner,  to  whom  I  had  written 
telling  him  what  I  thought  might  be  useful  to  him,  viz., 
that  Clemenceau  likes  him.  He  replies  (Dec.  12)  that  he 
is  glad,  and  reciprocates  the  feeling.  Of  Caillaux  he 
hopes  that  that  slippery  gentleman  will  not  manage  to  get 
away  unscathed.  The  two  Socialist  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  consider  the  question  of  Caillaux’s  Parliamentary 
immunity  abstained  from  voting  on  the  motion,  which  was 
voted  by  the  nine  other  members,  to  recommend  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  immunity.  The  debate  in  the  Chamber  will  be 
on  Thursday  or  Friday  next. 
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I  hear  that  Joseph  Reinach  is  persistent  on  a  unity  of 
Command,  which  he  says  would  not  necessarily  involve  the 
appointment  of  a  Generalissimo :  the  Versailles  Council 
might  have  a  President  who  practically  ferait  fonctions  d'un 
Commandant  en  Chef. 

December  1 8,  1 9 1 7. — I  think  that  we  have  made  a  mistake 
in  giving  up  the  Russian  Anarchists  under  threats  by 
Trotsky  after  refusing  to  do  so.  We  shall  have  further 
demands.  It  was  Buchanan  who  advised  the  surrender. 
He  said  that  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  possible 
consequences  of  a  persistence  in  refusal. 

Grahame  met  Luynes  at  luncheon  to-day.  He  is  back 
from  Jassy,  where  he  was  a  sort  of  Military  Attache.  He 
says  that  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  soldiery  was  atrocious. 
They  stole  and  they  pillaged.  The  Queen  of  Roumania 
intended  to  go  amongst  them  ;  she  was  warned  not  to  do 
so,  but  she  went.  They  scowled.  She  gave  them  cigar¬ 
ettes  and  spoke  to  them  in  Russian,  and  they  said,  “  That 
is  the  Czarina  for  us.”  Luynes  is  to  come  to  see  me. 

December  20,  1917. — R.  Cecil  writes  to  announce  to  me 
the  coming  of  Messrs.  Ben  Tillett,  Alf.  Short,  James 
Crinion,  Allen  Gee,  F.  W.  Birchenough,  and  W.  A.  Apple- 
ton,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Confederation 
Generate  du  Travail  at  Clermont  Ferrand,  Puy  de  Dome, 
on  December  23,  24  and  25.  He  asks  me  to  do  whatever 
may  be  possible  to  assist  them  while  in  France. 

December  21,  1917. — How  unwise  of  L.  G.  to  say  that 
the  fate  of  Mesopotamia  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  the 
Peace  Congress.  Mark  Sykes,  who  is  here  negotiating 
about  Palestine  and  Syria,  says  that  L.  G.  said  so,  but  I 
cannot  find  it  in  any  recent  speech. 

VOL.  11. 
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There  are  in  the  Matin  of  to-day  some  important  passages 
in  the  Caillaux  papers.  The  French  Naval  Attache’s 
report  (Rome)  attributes  to  Caillaux  language  regarding 
England  which,  if  it  can  be  proved,  will  be  very  damaging 
for  him.  Clemenceau  told  me  this  morning  that  Caillaux 
is  done  for,  but  he  did  not  say  with  what  probable  result. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  Le  Temps ,  which 
refers  to  Lloyd  George’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  night.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  wise  one,  for 
it  says  that  the  question  of  the  German  Colonies  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Peace  Congress,  but  with  due  regard  to 
the  wishes  of  their  inhabitants.  Why  say  this  ? — unless 
with  the  view  perhaps  of  provoking  protests  from  our 
Colonies  which  might  be  used  as  showing  the  impossibility 
of  retroceding  to  Germany  her  Colonial  possessions. 

December  22,  1917. — Milner,  R.  Cecil,  and  General 
Macdonogh  arrive  at  8.15  to-night.  I  had  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  make  to  Clemenceau  yesterday.  He  regarded  the 
contents  as  a  covert  threat,  and  his  reply  was  curt  and 
sarcastic. 

On  reading  Lloyd  George’s  speech  in  the  Times  I  see 
that  the  qualifications  by  which  he  surrounded  the  decision 
by  the  Peace  Congress  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  Mesopotamia, 
Arabia,  and  the  German  Colonies,  make  it  pretty  well 
impossible  that  any  of  the  enemies  can  have  any  of  those 
territories.  How  can  the  wishes  of  the  natives  be  dis¬ 
covered  except  by  those  in  occupation  by  conquest  ?  A 
plebiscite  would  be  impracticable,  and  a  farce.  He  did 
not  mention  Alsace-Lorraine  as  a  but  de  guerre.  This 
omission  will  annoy  the  French. 

Caillaux’s  Parliamentary  immunity  has  been  withdrawn 
by  a  vote  in  the  Chamber  of  417  to  2.  His  speech  of  two 
hours  this  morning  was  much  applauded  by  the  Left.  The 
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withdrawal  of  his  immunity  was  facilitated  by  his  having 
said  that  he  wished  it  himself. 

December  23,  1917. — I  went  this  morning  soon  after 
10  o’clock  to  the  Crillon  to  see  R.  Cecil.  I  met  Milner 
in  the  hall.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with 
me,  but  he  was  then  just  off  to  Pichon,  and  he  was  to  have 
come  to  the  Embassy  between  2  and  3  p.m.,  but  it  is  now 
nearly  5  p.m.  and  he  has  not  been.  I  only  saw  R.  Cecil 
for  two  minutes  and  I  had  no  conversation  with  him. 
It  was  very  fine  this  morning,  but  there  was  a  bitter 
N.E.  wind,  so  I  have  not  been  out  again. 

Maklakoff,  the  so-called  Russian  Ambassador,  paid  me 
a  visit  this  afternoon.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  we 
had  entered  into  relations  with  the  Petersburg  Bolshevik 
Government.  I  said  only  as  a  de  facto  Government  with 
which,  for  the  safety  of  our  nationals,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  have  communication,  but  this  would  not  mean  recog¬ 
nition  of  any  Government  not  established  by  the  authority 
of  a  properly  elected  Constituent  Assembly.  He  said 
that  with  a  people  the  majority  of  whom  cannot  read  or 
write,  and  with  universal  suffrage  for  women  as  well  as 
men,  a  Constituent  would  be  a  farce.  He  has  seen  in  the 
Press  that  an  ex-Minister  of  Justice,  Stcheglovitoff,  a 
reactionary,  has  been  liberated  and  is  being  made  use  of 
by  the  Bolsheviks,  who,  he  thinks,  may  be  preparing,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Germans,  to  put  a  member  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Family  on  the  throne.  What  might  remain  of 
Russia  would  then  be  beholden  to  Germany  for  every¬ 
thing.  I  asked  whether  the  Ukraine,  Siberia,  and  other 
parts  of  Russia  would  accept  such  a  solution.  He  said 
perhaps  not  for  the  moment,  but  the  munitions  usines 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Russo-Germans,  and  the 
Cossacks  would  be  without  artillery.  I  asked  whether  the 
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want  of  food  at  Petersburg  would  not  make  the  people  turn 
against  Lenin,  Trotsky  and  Co.  He  thinks  so,  but  that 
will  not  drive  out  the  Germans. 

Maklakoff  was  told  by  Miliukoff  that  it  was  the  British 
Government  which  instigated  the  Russian  Government  to 
ask  for  Constantinople,  which  the  Russians — apart  from 
certain  individuals — did  not  want,  knowing  that  its  pos¬ 
session  would  be  an  embarrassment  and  render  impossible 
any  sort  of  reconciliation  with  the  Turks.  Maklakoff  says 
that  the  Russian  people  are  not  fit  for  a  Republic.  A 
Constitutional  Monarchy  is  what  he  wants,  but  a  Bolshevik- 
German  Peace  may  mean  an  autocracy  by  a  member  of 
the  Russian  Imperial  Family  under  the  protection  and 
guidance  of  Prussia.  Maklakoff  had  also  heard  that 
Buchanan  had  suggested  that  the  Entente  Allies  of  Russia 
should  liberate  her  from  her  engagements  to  them !  This 
he  thought  a  folly,  and  no  wonder.  We  cannot  make 
them  continue  to  fight  on  our  side,  but  why  free  them 
(the  Russians)  from  their  engagements  and  so  enable 
them  to  argue  that  it  is  with  the  offered  consent  of  their 
Entente  Allies  that  they  are  ceasing  to  fight  the  Germans  ? 

I  was  interrupted  when  writing  this  by  a  visit  from 
R.  Cecil,  who  returns  to  London  to-morrow  morning, 
having  settled  with  Clemenceau  and  Pichon  our  attitude  in 
regard  to  the  Bolsheviks.  Milner  is  coming  to-morrow  to 
see  me.  Arthur  Balfour  is  laid  up,  and  Charlie  Hardinge 
is  going  on  leave,  so  R.  Cecil  has  to  hurry  back. 

December  24,  1917. — Milner  came  to  see  me  this  after¬ 
noon.  He  had  not  heard  anything  of  Haig  having  asked 
to  be  relieved,  and  he  does  not  believe  that  he  will  resign. 
Charteris,  Maxwell  and  some  others  have  been  “  un¬ 
gummed.”  Clemenceau  has  got  over  his  wrath  with 
Lloyd  George.  Milner  is  not  a  Zionist  enrage  :  he  only 
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hopes  that  the  adoption  of  Zionism  may  benefit  us :  but 
how  will  it  be  if  in  Palestine  Jew  and  Arab  fall  out,  and  the 
Arab,  who  is  a  fighter,  proceeds  to  chastise  the  Hebrew, 
who  since  Biblical  days  has  become  Pacifist  in  character  ? 
Will  not  the  Jew  apply  to  the  British  Christian  to  defend 
him  against  the  Arab  ?  And  if  that  nationality  of  Christian 
do  it  what  will  the  Mussulman,  Arab  and  Indian,  etc., 
say  ?  I  think  that  Zionism  is  rot.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  Palestine  will  be  internationalized,  and  that  England 
will  only  be  a  partner  in  the  business,  but  she  will  have 
founded  Zionism  and  the  Mussulmans  will  know  it. 

Milner  is  going  to  Montreuil  *  to-morrow  or  next  day, 
and  then  home :  but  he  may  return  to  Versailles  in  about 
ten  days’  time.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  my  conversation 
with  him. 

The  Socialist  Radicals  as  a  Party  as  well  as  the  Socialists 
as  a  Party  have  gone  in  for  Caillaux  as  the  martyr  of  the 
Reactionary  hatred.  I  doubt  the  people  of  France  being 
with  them,  and  certainly  not  the  Army.  They  are  trying 
to  make  the  matter  another  Dreyfus  Case.  I  think  that 
Clemenceau  must  have  something  very  damning  in  reserve. 

December  25,  1917. — An  article  by  Albert  Thomas  in 
the  Matin.  He  still  believes  in  himself,  and  in  the  efficacy 
against  war  of  the  Society  of  Nations.  Zut  1  Whilst  the 
Riot  Act  was  being  read  the  Power  with  aggressive  views 
would  have  begun  the  fighting,  and  in  such  case  would 
the  Powers  not  immediately  at  issue  intervene  by  arms  to 
stop  it  ?  Duelling  between  Englishmen  was  stopped  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  made  it  pretty  well 
certain  that  the  killer  in  a  duel  would  be  hanged,  and 
others,  parties  to  the  arranging  of  it,  would  run  the  risk 
of  .being  hanged,  for  even  if  a  duel  between  Englishmen 


*  General  Headquarters,  British  Army. 
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took  place  abroad  they,  and  those  arranging  it  in  England, 
would  be  triable  for  conspiracy  to  murder  on  returning  to 
England.  It  may  be  possible  for  certain  Powers  to  come  to 
an  understanding  that,  in  the  event  of  any  State  refusing 
to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  in  a  difference  with  another, 
the  contracting  parties  will  intervene  to  prevent  war :  but 
even  so  some — when  the  occasion  arose — would  hesitate 
and  would  say,  unless  their  own  interests  were  involved, 
“  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused,”  for  one  reason  or  another 
more  or  less  plausible. 

December  26,  1917. — I  went  yesterday  to  the  Christmas 
entertainment  at  the  British  Soldiers’  Leave  Club :  every¬ 
thing  so  well  organized  and  orderly,  and  the  soldiers  looked 
so  happy.  Brig.-General  Guggisberg  presided,  and  over 
1000  presents  were  given.  There  had  been  1300  luncheons, 
and  250  men  had  slept  at  the  Club  ;  a  concert  and  endless 
teas.  There  were  to  be  games  and  then  dancing  and  supper. 
Miss  Decima  Moore  *  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  her 
successful  undertaking. 

December  27,  1917. — To-morrow  morning  Ben  Tillett 
and  party  are  coming  to  see  me.  I  wonder  what  they  will 
say  about  their  friends  the  Confederation  Generate  du 
Travail  and  their  meeting  at  Clermont  Ferrand. 

The  subscriptions  by  the  Paris  banks  to  the  French 
Loan  amount  to  over  £400,000,000. 

Jellicoe  is  “  ungummed  ”  and  Rosy  Wemyss  reigns  in 
his  stead.  Heaton-Ellis  f  is  inclined  to  regret  the  change. 
He  has  been  appointed  to  attend  the  meetings  at  Versailles 
with  a  watching  brief. 

*  Lady  Guggisberg,  who  founded  the  British  Soldiers’  Leave  Club  in 
Paris. 

|  Admiral  Sir  E.  Heaton-Ellis,  K.B.E.,  Naval  liaison  officer. 
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If  both  Japan  and  America  hesitate  to  occupy  Vladi¬ 
vostok  the  Maximalist  Russians  may  seize  or  destroy  the 
war  munitions  there  landed  by  the  Entente  for  the  use  of 
the  Russians  when  fighting  on  our  side.  Was  there  ever 
in  this  world  anything  so  piteous  as  the  Maximalist  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Boches  and  Austrians  ?  The  irrevocable 
condition  that  Germany  must  have  back  the  Colonies  (all) 
taken  from  her  ought  to  make  our  Colonials  and  peace¬ 
makers  sit  up. 

December  28,  1917.— Ben  Tillett  came  this  morning 
with  two  others.  He  brought  Appleton’s  regret  at  having 
been  obliged  to  leave  without  re-seeing  me  after  our  friendly 
meeting  last  spring.  The  three  and  a  French  Socialist 
come  to  luncheon  to-morrow,  and  I  lend  to  Tillett  for  his 
visits  to-morrow  morning  my  automobile.  I  have  had  a 
visit  from  and  an  interesting  conversation  with  Amery  *  of 
the  Times ,  now  serving  on  Wilson’s  Staff  at  Versailles. 
Generals  Wilson  and  Sackville  West,  Milner  when  not  in 
England,  Duncannon,f  and  Captain  Amery  live  together 
in  one  villa  there. 

Quantities  of  snow  this  afternoon.  I  saw  Pichon  and 
congratulated  him  on  his  speech  on  war  and  peace  and 
the  Pacifists.  It  was  very  good,  especially  the  end  of  it, 
when  he  asked  : —  “  s’il  est  quelqu’un  d’entre  vous  qui  croit 
qu’apres  les  malheurs  epouvantables  que  nous  avons  subis, 
apres  les  pertes  horribles  que  nous  avons  supportees, 
apres  l’hero’isme  qui  a  ete  montre  par  nos  troupes,  apres 
toutes  les  preuves  d’energie  et  de  vitalite  que  nous  avons 
donnees  de  devouement  a  la  cause  du  droit,  de  la  justice  et 
de  la  liberte,  pour  les  autres  comme  pour  nous-memes,  nous 
sommes  capables  d’admettre,  d’affronter  une  discussion  de 
paix  dans  des  conditions  pareilles,  avec  le  ‘  statu  quo 

|  Now  Earl  of  Bessborough. 


*  Rt.  Hon.  L.  Amery,  M.P. 
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territorial  et  economique,  qu’il  le  dise  ?  ”  (Vifs  applaudisse- 
ments  a  gauche,  au  centre,  a  droite  et  sur  plusieurs  bancs 
du  parti  Socialiste.) 

Clemenceau  is  getting  very  irritated  at  the  haggling  by 
Robertson  and  Haig  over  the  promised  prolongation  of 
the  British  Front. 

December  29,  1917. — Clemenceau  has  been  obliged  to 
call  out  the  young  classes  to  the  Army  before  their  time, 
and  to  recall  to  the  colours  some  of  the  older  classes  who 
had  been  liberated.  These  measures  are  said  to  be  in  part 
necessitated  by  our  failure  to  extend  our  Front. 

Ben  Tillett  and  another  Labour  man,  accompanied  by  a 
young  Englishman  who,  I  think,  is  manager  of  the  Hotel 
Petrograd,  came  to  luncheon  to-day.  I  think  that  they 
thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves.  Ben  T.  brought  me 
messages  from  Appleton  and  O’Grady.  “  Ben  ”  has 
invited  me  to  have  an  evening  with  him  and  O’Grady  when 
I  am  next  in  London.  Besides  giving  them  lunch  I  lent 
them  the  automobile  from  9.45  a.m.  until  luncheon,  and 
from  directly  after  that  meal  until  I  don’t  know  when. 

Later. — We  were  six  at  dinner  to-night,  viz.,  Comtesse 
Murat  ( nee  Bianchi),  John  Revelstoke,  Jules  Cambon, 
Colonel  Spiers,  and  Captain  Goldney,  M.P.  for  Canter¬ 
bury.  I  need  hardly  say  that  as  Madame  Murat  was 
of  the  party  there  was  talking.  Spiers  had  heard  on 
good  authority  what  was  rumoured  immediately  after 
Clemenceau  formed  his  Cabinet,  viz.,  that  Barthou, 
Painleve  and  Briand  have  combined  to  upset  him— Barthou 
to  be  President  of  the  Council,  Painleve  to  be  Minister  for 
War,  and  Briand  to  be  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
attack  is  to  begin  immediately  after  Jan.  15,  and  to  be  on 
internal  politics  :  the  “  ungumming  ”  of  some  Generals  : 
the  promotion  of  others  :  the  calling  up  of  the  young  classes 
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for  military  service,  and  the  recall  to  the  colours  of  old 
soldiers  :  coals,  ravitaillement ,  and  anything  that  can  be 
made  a  grievance.  I  don’t  think  that  these  matters  can 
cause  the  fall  of  the  Cabinet.  The  danger  will  be  if 
Caillaux  be  acquitted. 

December  30,  1917. — The  Director-General  of  Recruiting 
is  at  Paris  about  the  Advisory  Committees.  I  have  invited 
him  to  come  to  luncheon  to-morrow. 

Paul  Cambon  paid  me  a  visit  this  morning.  In  discus¬ 
sing  Palestine  he  said  that  Balfour  explained  his  support 
of  Zionism  as  partly  financial  and  partly  political  and  also 
sentimental — viz.,  the  necessity  to  conciliate  the  American 
Jews  who  have  gone  in  for  Palestine  and  who  can  supply 
money  for  loans,  and  his  own  feeling  that  it  would  be  an 
interesting  experiment  to  reconstitute  a  Jewish  kingdom. 
Cambon  reminded  him  of  the  prophecy  that  a  King  of  the 
Jews  would  be  the  end  of  the  world.  Balfour  thinks  that 
such  a  denouement  would  be  still  more  interesting ! 

A  British  Mission  is  due  here  to-morrow  evening,  the 
eve  of  Jan.  1.  What  a  day  to  expect  to  do  any  business ! 
They  are  Bonar  Law,  Buckmaster,  A.  Chamberlain,  and 
Cunliffe,  and  some  minor  lights — finance  and  purchases. 

There  is  also  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Inter-Allies’  Supreme 
War  Council.  Lloyd  George  wants  Clemenceau  to  accept 
London  as  the  meeting  place  because  the  two  previous 
meetings  were  one  at  Rapallo  and  the  other  at  Paris,  but 
Paris  is  the  half-way  house  between  Rome  and  London, 
Clemenceau  is  76,  and  the  permanent  Advisory  Council  is 
established  by  L.  G.’s  own  wish  at  Versailles.  One  of 
his  arguments  for  London  is  that  he  wants  Arthur 
Balfour  to  be  present,  and  he  is  not  well  enough  to  cross 
the  Channel.  I  would  put  my  money  on  Paris  if  I  had  to 
bet.  Politically  it  would  be  more  disadvantageous  for 
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Clemenceau  to  leave  Paris  for  London  than  for  Lloyd 
George  to  leave  London  for  Paris. 

December  31,  1917. — Clemenceau  received  this  morning 
with  Pichon  a  delegation  from  the  Unified  Socialist 
Deputies,  viz.,  Thomas,  Hubert-Rouger,  Renaudel, 
Cachin,  Jean  Longuet.  They  asked  for  passports  for 
Petersburg  in  order  to  prevent  a  separate  peace  by  Russia, 
or  at  least  to  make  it  as  little  prejudicial  to  France  as 
possible.  He  refused  (Bravo,  Clemenceau  !)  on  the  ground 
that  the  situation  in  Petersburg  is  too  disturbed  to  hope 
for  a  useful  result  by  their  intervention  :  and  by  granting 
passports  a  false  impression  would  be  given  of  the  attitude 
of  the  French  Government,  who  might  be  thought  to  be 
taking  part  in  pourparlers  in  view  of  preliminaries  of  peace, 
etc. 

The  Boche  peace  proposals  are  absurd,  but  I  don’t  think 
that  the  omission  of  the  “  freedom  of  the  seas  ”  means 
that  they  drop  the  idea.  It  would  be  brought  up  if  we 
joined  in  the  negotiations. 

I  must  go  to  see  the  Ministers  who  have  arrived  at  the 
Crillon. 


CHAPTER  XV 

JANUARY,  1918 

January  1 ,  1918 . — A  good  article  in  the  Daily  Mail  (Paris) 
of  to-day,  by  Lovat  Fraser,  on  going  jus qu} au  bout  with  the 
war. 

There  have  been  here  to  luncheon  Lords  Cunliffe  and 
Buckmaster,  Austen  Chamberlain,  a  Treasury  official,  by 
name  Keynes,  C.B.,  Robartes,  and  Captain  Goldney, 
M.P.,  who  assists  the  Military  Attache.  None  said 
anything  worth  remembering — chiefly  anecdotes  of  the 
swearing  powers  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  recounted 
by  A.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Buckmaster  ! 

I  saw  Bonar  Law  for  a  few  minutes  just  after  his  arrival 
yesterday  evening.  He  had  engagements  preventing  his 
accepting  to  dine  or  have  luncheon  at  the  Embassy.  He 
had  got  into  his  head,  but  I  hope  that  I  have  partly  extracted 
from  it,  the  notion  that  the  Caillaux  case  will  divide  France 
into  two  camps  after  the  manner  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  This 
information  goes  to  England  from  Secret  Agents  employed 
by  the  British  Government.  Bonar  Law  is  seeing  Clemen- 
ceau  this  afternoon.  He  has  never  before  met  him. 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  Palestine  and  seem  to 
be  able  to  hold  the  Boches  in  France. 

January  2,  1918. — A  search  warrant  was  executed  in 
Caillaux’s  apartment  on  Monday,  notwithstanding  his  pro¬ 
test  that,  having  been  President  of  the  Council,  a  search 
would  be  illegal.  The  capitaine  rapporteur  Bouchardon 

pointed  out  to  him  that  a  search  is  always  legal  chez  un 
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inculpe.  The  proceedings  against  Caillaux  have  so  im¬ 
proved  the  morale  at  the  Front  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  may  be  arrested  ! 

General  Sarrail,  late  of  Salonika,  intended  to  come  to 
Paris.  He  has  been  ordered  to  abstain,  his  presence  here 
not  being  considered  desirable.  Clemenceau  is  hunting 
out  embusques  from  the  usines ,  which  will  please  the  soldiers 
and  the  peasants. 

January  3,  1918.— Bonar  Law  is  still  here,  but  he  leaves 
to-morrow  morning  at  9  o’clock  by  special  train.  I  have 
only  seen  him  once,  viz.,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival.  I 
told  him  to  send  for  me  when  he  wanted  me  :  he  has  been 
very  busy.  I  shall  go  to  the  Crillon  to-morrow  morning 
soon  after  8.15  and  see  him  before  he  leaves  the  hotel,  or 
take  him  to  the  station  :  poor  man,  he  is  very  low  about  his 
two  sons.  The  Private  Secretary  brought  a  message  from 
Clemenceau  to  be  telegraphed  to  Lloyd  George.  They 
are  having  a  war  of  words  in  regard  to  the  locality  for  the 
next  meeting  of  War  Cabinet  Ministers,  British,  French 
and  Italian.  L.  G.  wants  London,  Clemenceau  stands 
out  for  Paris,  and  the  latter,  logically,  is  in  the  right. 
Clemenceau’s  age  and  the  double  office  which  he  holds 
and  the  situation  in  France  are  good  reasons  for  Paris. 
Clemenceau  does  not  appreciate  Lloyd  George. 

January  4,  1918.— I  had  a  few  minutes’  conversation 
with  Bonar  Law  at  the  Crillon  before  taking  him  to  the 
Gare  du  Nord  for  the  9  a.m.  special  train.  He  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  Caillaux  is  very  unpopular  and  that  Clemen¬ 
ceau  has  better  prospect  of  a  prolongation  of  his  official  life 
than  is  thought  in  England.  He  fears  that  the  Caillaux 
case  will  drag  on  for  months.  I  admitted  that  if  he  be 
entirely  acquitted  Clemenceau’s  position  will  be  shaken, 
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but  that  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  can  be  entirely  acquitted. 
B.  L.  is  rather  astonished  to  find  that  next  to  the  case  of 
Caillaux  the  extension  of  the  British  Front  is  the  question 
of  the  day.  He  imagined  that  it  had  been  settled  by  the 
two  Military  authorities.  Bonar  Law  will  put  pressure  on 
Lloyd  George  coming  here  instead  of  Clemenceau  going 
to  London.  Bonar  Law  is  inclined  to  be  pessimistic  in 
regard  to  the  Americans  arriving  here  in  useful  time.  I 
elicited  from  him  that  there  cannot  be  any  question  of  our 
retroceding  German  Colonies  :  there  is  that  to  the  good 
added  to  Milner’s  same  contention,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  pacifism  of  such  asses  as  N.  will  go  hang.  Bonar  Law 
asked  whether  Clemenceau  is  as  sanguine  of  ultimate 
victory  as  he  professes  to  be.  Of  course  he  is.  Clementel 
asked  to  accompany  Bonar  Law  and  me  to  the  station,  and 
on  the  way,  in  regard  to  the  acrimonious  communications 
which  have  passed  between  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George, 
said  that  I  had  with  my  sourire  and  savoir  jaire  with  him 
taken  off  some  of  the  acerbity  of  Clemenceau’s  missive.  He 
added :  “  Nous  aimons  beaucoup  l’Ambassadeur.”  I 

said  “  II  ne  faut  pas  dire  $a  a  M.  Bonar  Law :  ce  ne  serait 
peut-etre  pas  une  recommandation  aupres  du  Gouverne- 
ment  Britannique !”  Bonar  Law  said  that  it  is  ! 

January  6,  1918. — Here  there  was  frost  last  night, 
18  degrees,  viz.,  down  to  140  F.  The  nudities  of  the 
nymphs  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  fountains  who  embrace 
dolphins  in  various  ways  are  cloaked  with  draperies  of  ice 
from  the  water  spouted  over  them  by  the  dolphins.  I 
walked  to  the  Quai  d’Orsay  and  back. 

Pichon  is  much  pleased  with  what  Lloyd  George  in  his 
yesterday’s  speech  said  about  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  rather 
perturbed  at  his  statement  in  regard  to  nationalities  outside 
Europe,  fearing  that  it  may  be  interpreted  as  applicable  to 
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Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  also  at  his  assertion  that  the  German 
Colonies  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Peace  Conference 
with  due  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  natives.  He  naturally 
asks  how  those  wishes  can  be  ascertained.  Pichon  does 
not  think  it  -possible  that  Caillaux  can  be  entirely  acquitted, 
but  in  such  event  Clemenceau  will,  he  says,  fall  and 
with  him  all  the  Cabinet,  and  there  would  be  a 
Socialist  Ministry  and  chaos ;  this  confirms  me  in  the 
opinion  that  Clemenceau  has  something  up  his  sleeve. 
He  prefers  the  Senate  as  Haute  Cour ,  as  being  less  subject 
to  political  intimidation  than  officers  on  a  court-martial 
whom  Caillaux  might  impress.  The  Senate  knows  him  too 
well  to  be  lenient.  It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  so  many 
“  vu  que ,”  “  attendu  que ,”  “  considerant  que  ”  that,  though 
he  may  not  be  condemned  to  be  shot  or  to  imprisonment, 
he  will  come  out  so  tarnished  as  to  save  Clemenceau.  The 
trial  will  last  a  long  time,  and  meanwhile  we  shall  have 
Clemenceau  to  govern  and  to  face  the  enemy.  He  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  only  man  to  do  so  efficiently.  Who  is  the 
other  in  all  France  ?  The  French  Press  is  loud  in  praise 
of  Lloyd  George’s  speech. 

Sevastopoulo  came  to  question  me  this  afternoon.  He 
said  that,  whereas  Lloyd  George’s  preceding  speech  was 
excluded  from  Germany  because  it  did  not  mention 
Alsace-Lorraine,  this  one  will  be  published  so  as  to 
show  to  the  Germans  that  he  wishes  to  deprive  Germany 
of  Lorraine  and  Alsace  and  that  Germany  must  fight 
jusqu'au  bout  to  keep  those  Provinces  and  regain  her  Colonies. 
S.  then  went  on  to  read  into  Lloyd  George’s  speech  of 
yesterday,  taking  into  consideration  the  previous  omission 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  a  non-committal,  because  it  spoke  of 
a  “  reconsideration  ”  of  the  great  wrong  of  1871.  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  previous  omission  was  unintentional  and 
merely  a  forgetfulness  at  the  moment  of  speaking,  and  that 
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“  reconsideration  ”  followed  by  the  context,  which  spoke 
of  “  two  French  provinces  torn  from  the  side  of  France  and 
incorporated  in  the  German  Empire,”  and  “  this  sore  which 
has  poisoned  the  peace  of  Europe,”  etc.,  mean  “  restitu¬ 
tion.”  S.  said  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  so  from  me  for  he 
had  had  doubts.  He  thinks  that  Kieff  may  again  become 
the  capital  of  Russia.  He  says  that  Finland,  growing  no 
corn,  cannot  live  independently  of  Russia.  He  admits  that 
Petersburg  is  finished  as  the  capital.  He  hopes  for  a 
Russian  Confederation  to  include  Finland.  Now  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  provide  lodging  accommodation 
for  an  Imperial  Family,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  remove 
the  seat  of  Government  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  or 
Kieff.  This  is  what  S.  says,  but  before  talking  of  a  new 
capital  Russia  has  to  put  herself  together  again.  It  looks 
like :  “  Balbus  Balbus  had  a  great  fall,  and  all  the  King’s 
horses  and  all  the  King’s  men  could  not  put  Balbus  together 
again.” 

January  7,  1918. — J.  has  come  back  with  tales  of  how 
depressed  is  London  :  that  the  people  are  becoming  very 
discontented  at  the  shortage  of  food :  that  they  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  Government :  that  the  bankers  say  that 
it  is  America  alone  which  has  prevented  financial  disaster : 
that  we  must  have  peace  now.  I  asked  whether  the  bankers 
he  had  in  mind  would  be  prepared  to  pay  an  indemnity  for 
a  German  Peace,  which  would  be  the  only  one  obtainable 
at  the  present  moment. 

So  Lord  Reading  is  to  be  Ambassador  at  Washington 
and  must  cease  to  be  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  vicissi¬ 
tudes  and  what  a  wonderful  career  ! 

January  8,19 18. — There  are  reports  in  what  are  supposed 
to  be  well-informed  circles  that  Haig’s  position  is  so  shaken 
that  he  is  likely  to  fall. 
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As  Pepys  would  have  said  : — Between  5  and  6  of  the  clock 
this  afternoon  there  comes  the  Countess  Murat,  daughter 
of  a  city  man,  one  Bianchi  who  dealt  in  stocks,  much  put 
about  to  ascertain  what  truth  there  might  be  in  a  certain 
rumour  reported  to  a  Paris  journal,  the  Echo,  and  taken 
from  two  of  the  London  news  reports,  viz.,  the  Observer 
and  the  Weekly  Dispatch ,  that  the  King’s  Ambassador  is  to 
be  recalled  and  another,  of  political  and  parliamentary 
experience,  of  culture  and  tact,  and  particularly  with  humour, 
and  a  literary  man,  viz.,  Crewe  (Marquis),  be  substituted 
for  him,  the  said  Marquis  having  all  the  qualities  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  the  French  people,  for  though  a  great  noble 
yet  democratic  in  his  views,  and  his  rare  humour,  of  which 
the  French  are  so  appreciative,  would  render  him  irresistible 
to  them.  The  Countess  had  been  at  the  house  of  the 
Princess  of  Poix,  there  partaking  of  what  the  people  of 
France,  or  more  particularly  the  ladies  of  fashion,  call  a 
“  taste,”  namely,  tea  or  chocolate  with  cakes,  pastries  and 
such  like  trifles.  She  had  imparted  to  the  Princess  her 
intention  to  present  her  respects  to  the  Ambassador’s  good 
lady,  she  being,  so  she  heard,  minded  to  sojourn  for  a 
time,  and  that  soon,  at  a  health  resort  in  the  south,  which 
hearing,  the  Princess  advised  the  Countess  not  to  delay, 
for  the  Ambassador  was  to  be  recalled  by  his  Government, 
so  she  had  learnt  by  a  newspaper.  The  Countess  after 
recounting  all  this  and  much  more,  rumoured  about,  was 
greatly  comforted  to  learn  that  nothing  was  known  here 
of  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  England  or  of 
His  Majesty’s  Lord  Treasurer.  This  she  will  make 
known  and  widely,  for  she  goes  much  about  in  the  Capital, 
is  given  to  prattle  and  knows  many  in  all  ranks  of  the  good 
people  of  Paris  !  And  now  also  a  la  mode  de  Pepys — not  at 
all  troubled  by  all  this  talk — to  bed. 

I  suppose  that  the  P.M.  had  in  order  to  obtain  the 
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support  of  the  Labour  Party  to  say  that  the  fate  of 
the  captured  German  Colonies  must  be  decided  by  the 
Peace  Conference.  All  sorts  of  reasons  may  be  found 
when  that  time  comes  for  not  returning  them  to  Germany, 
but  what  he  said  will  be  quoted  against  us  by  our  Allies  if 
they  want  concessions,  which  the  Germans  will  say  can 
be  granted  by  Germany  if  we  will  give  up  to  the  Conference 
for  disposal  what  we  have  promised. 

January  9,  1918. — There  was  brilliant  sunshine  this 
morning  and  a  “  traffic  ”  thaw,  but  on  the  garden  side 
and  in  the  courtyard  it  is  as  hard  as  nails.  Millie 
Sutherland  *  came  to  luncheon.  I  put  her  between 
Jules  Cambon  and  Heaton-Ellis.  The  other  guests  were 
Mrs.  Heaton-Ellis,  Spiers  and  Henry  Wilson.  Millie  was 
in  very  good  looks  and  good  temper.  She  remains  on 
into  next  week,  expecting  Alastair  here. 

I  don’t  like  President  Wilson’s  huts  de  guerre  message. 
Albert  Thomas,  the  Socialist,  who  preached  plebiscites,  is 
now  recanting  in  regard  to  Alsace-Lorraine  and  is  coming 
into  conflict  with  some  of  his  bans  camarades.  He  is 
splitting  hairs. 

I  see  by  Le  Temps  of  this  evening  that  the  Times  of  to¬ 
day  contradicts  the  report  that  the  Ambassador  at  Paris  is 
to  be  shunted. 

January  10,  1918. — Lloyd  George  will,  I  hope,  and  think, 
find  means  of  riding  out  of  compromising  assurances  about 
the  German  Colonies  :  but  what  I  don’t  like  at  all  is  Wilson’s 
message.  Our  Colonies  will,  when  the  time  comes  for  a 
Conference,  speak  out,  and  their  safety  must  be  considered 
rather  than  the  fine  phrases  of  President  Wilson.  What 
does  he  mean  by  absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the 
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seas  outside  territorial  waters  alike  in  peace  and  in  war  ? 
of  equality  of  trade  conditions  ?  and  the  ambiguous  con¬ 
dition  5  in  regard  to  Colonies  ?  He  wants  to  have  Russia 
as  a  commercial  playground  for  the  United  States,  and  is 
treating  the  Lenin-Trotsky  gang  as  people  worthy  of 
consideration. 

I  am  sure  that  Caillaux  is  doomed ! 

January  12,  1918. — The  debate  last  evening  lasted  six 
hours,  with  the  result  that  the  Ministry  had  a  majority  of 
264,  viz.,  377^113:  85  Socialists  and  22  Socialist  Radi¬ 
cals  and  6  various  voted  against  the  Government,  and  there 
were  44  absentees,  amongst  whom  Caillaux  and  his  friend 
and  avocat  Ceccaldi,  Malvy  and  Viviani.  The  Socialists 
are  either  committed  to  Caillaux  or  have,  I  think,  misjudged 
French  public  opinion.  The  rumour  in  the  lobbies  and 
the  Chamber  that  Caillaux’s  arrest  was  imminent  seems  to 
be  premature,  but  probably  only  premature.  It  is  reported 
that  a  safe  deposited  in  Madame  Caillaux’s  name  at  a 
Florence  Bank  has  been  found  to  contain  very  compromising 
documents. 

January  13,  1918. — The  feeling  here  is  that  in  England 
too  much  deference  is  paid  to  the  extreme  Labour  Party 
and  Mr.  Henderson,  and  to  his  continued  hankering  after 
an  International  Conference  at  Stockholm  or  Copenhagen  or 
elsewhere.  I  suppose  that  in  England  there  is  more  need 
than  here  of  the  co-operation  of  the  noisy  Socialists.  Here 
they  talked ;  now  they  are  discredited  in  the  country  and 
are  not  a  power  in  the  Chamber  ;  they  know  that  in  Clemen- 
ceau  they  have  to  deal  with  a  man ,  who  will  not  hesitate  to 
take  action  against  any  disturbances  created  by  them. 
They  bounced  about  Caillaux,  but  public  opinion  was,  and 
is,  against  them,  and  they  dared  not  even  demonstrate. 
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Unfortunately  Albert  Thomas  counts  in  England.  He 
must  know  that  he  talks  rubbish  about  a  Society  of  Nations 
and  the  advisability  of  meeting  les  chers  camarades  Russes. 
Imagine  the  folly  and  conceit  of  thinking,  as  the  French 
Socialist  leaders  say  they  think,  that  they  can  persuade  the 
Russian  Maximalists  they  are  wrong,  and  that  they  can 
also  persuade  them  to  stop  their  excesses  and  lead  a  new 
life. 

We  have  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  buts  de  guerre.  If  the  Entente  try  to  concoct  a 
collective  note  defining  the  buts  de  guerre  more  specifically 
than  already  announced  by  Messrs.  Lloyd  George,  Wilson 
and  Pichon,  we  shall  fall  out. 

January  14,  1918. — Caillaux  has  been  arrested.  I  don’t 
think  that  his  Socialist  and  other  friends  will  dare  attempt 
to  get  up  demonstrations  in  his  favour.  He  was  in  bed 
when  the  gentleman  arrived  with  the  mandat  d' amener : 
he  protested,  but  submitted  to  the  gentleman’s  repre¬ 
sentations.  When  he  reached  the  capitaine  rapporteur 
Bouchardon’s  office  the  mandat  d'  amener  became  a  mandat 
de  depot ,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  Sante  Prison.  His  wife 
did  not  shoot  anyone  or  herself. 

January  15,  1918. — The  Socialists  are  excited  over  the 
arrest  of  Caillaux.  I  doubt  their  ability  to  get  up  any 
demonstrations  in  his  favour.  It  is  stated  in  the  Press  that 
“  he  was  in  bed,”  that  “  he  was  shaving,”  that  “  he  was 
half  dressed,”  that  “  he  was  preparing  to  go  out,”  when 
the  police  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  apartment  and  he 
answered  the  summons.  The  Figaro  gives,  I  think,  the 
fullest  account,  and  it  refers  to  his  discussions  with  Lord 
Bertie  at  the  time  of  the  Agadir  affair.  There  was  a 
dinner  at  La  Tremoille’s  last  night.  The  host  said,  so  I 
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am  informed,  that  if  only  half  what  he  heard  were  true, 
Caillaux  would  be  shot. 

Prices  are  still  rising,  and  vegetables  are  almost  unobtain¬ 
able.  Soles  have  been  io  frs.  a  lb.,  pears  2  frs.  50  apiece. 
Meat  is  5  frs.  a  lb.  Chickens  from  10  frs.  to  18  frs.  each, 
wine  double  what  it  was,  and  butter  at  5  frs.  per  lb. 

What  rot  H.  G.  Wells  writes  in  the  Daily  Mail  (Paris) 
of  to-day  in  praise  of  the  Bolsheviks  !  With  regard  to 
secret  diplomacy,  there  is  more  of  it  now  by  those  who 
decry  it  than  when  it  was  not  accursed. 

January  17,  1918 . — Berthelot  is  reported  to  have  said  of 
diplomatic  passports  that  they  are  given  only  to  espions  and 
cocottes  !  There  are  fresh  arrests  almost  daily.  Here  the 
feeling  against  the  Bolsheviks  is  very  strong,  and  they  have 
not  yet  appointed  an  agent  to  represent  them.  Surprise  is 
felt  at  our  entering  into  relations  with  those  of  Petrograd 
and  their  representative  in  England. 

January  18,  1918. — I  have  had  here  this  morning  the 
deputy  Hennessy.  He  does  not  take  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  military  situation.  He  wants,  not  unity  of  Com¬ 
mand  at  the  Front  here,  but  unity  of  Allied  Staffs  to  direct 
operations  strategically  everywhere,  like  in  Germany.  As 
to  Caillaux,  he  takes  the  line  that  the  people  are  divided  on 
his  score.  Those  who  are  longing  for  peace  almost  at  any 
price  are  for  him  as  the  representative  of  “  stop  the  war.” 
The  case  will  cause  a  scission  in  the  country  from  which  the 
Socialists  will  benefit,  and  when,  as  is  probable,  the  Socialists 
of  France,  England  and  America  are  agreed,  the  Govern¬ 
ments  will  be  forced  to  make  peace.  There  are  no  signs 
at  present  of  the  Labour  Party  in  America  making 
peace. 

I  had  a  very  amusing  account  yesterday  of  a  visit  recently 
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paid  to  Alfred  Rothschild.  He  was  found  sitting  in  a 
porter’s  chair  which  he  has  bought  for  his  protection 
against  bombs :  his  legs  drawn  up,  and  the  roof  of  the 
chair  and  sides  of  it  protected  by  mattresses.  Alfred  is 
better. 

January  20,  1918. — A  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council 
will  be  held  here  next  week.  Lloyd  George,  Milner  and 
Robertson  are  coming. 

January  22,  1918. — So  Repington  takes  his  pen  to  the 
Morning  Post.  The  news  from  Russia  and  the  Ukraine 
make  bad  reading :  the  French  are  much  stiffer  than  we 
towards  the  Bolsheviks.  The  instructions  in  the  treason 
and  spy  cases  drag  on  much  too  much.  Villain,  who  killed 
Jaures  in  July,  1914,  has  not  yet  been  tried! 

I  am  to  meet  Iswolsky  at  dinner  on  Friday.  He  wants 
to  talk  to  me  about  Russia :  he  swears  that  personally 
he  was  against  Russia  having  Constantinople,  which  he 
would  have  wished  to  be  a  free  city  held  by  the  Turks, 
but  he  had  to  obey  orders  and  claim  it  on  the  plea  of 
public  opinion  in  Russia  demanding  it.  The  fact  was 
that  Sazonow  thought  that  he  saw  his  way  to  make  himself 
famous  by  obtaining  Constantinople  and  the  Straits,  and 
humbugged  Delcasse.  “  Public  opinion  ”  was  all  rot, 
but  the  plea  had  the  desired  effect  at  Paris  and  in  London. 
Iswolsky,  who  knows  Japan  and  Siberia  well,  advises 
an  intervention  of  Japan.  If  the  Chinese  intervene  the 
Siberians  will  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
Bolsheviks.  He  sees  no  chance  of  a  revival  of  an  Empire 
or  Monarchy  in  Russia.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped  would 
be  a  Federation  of  States.  A  separate  peace  between  the 
Ukraine  and  Germany  will  be  disastrous,  for  Germany  could 
draw  endless  supplies  from  the  Ukraine.  Iswolsky  wants, 
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by  assistance  from  the  Allies  by  sea,  to  keep  Archangel  as 
well  as  Siberia  from  becoming  Bolshevik. 

January  23,  1918— Home  Rule  for  Ireland  may  or  may 
not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  British  Empire,  but  any  inter¬ 
vention  by  the  American  President  or  Congress  in  the 
matter  would  be  a  monstrous  piece  of  impertinence.  The 
Paris  Daily  Mail  of  to-day  publishes  a  letter  or  telegram 
from  its  Washington  correspondent  foreshadowing  such 
intervention  unless  the  British  Government  enforce  Home 
Rule  :  “  and  the  people  of  the  U.S.  can  no  more  conceive 
Ulster  being  allowed  to  separate  herself  from  the  rest  of 
Ireland  than  they  can  conceive  allowing  South  Carolina 
to  secede  from  the  Union  !  ” 

The  Socialists  in  Germany  are  beginning  to  oppose  the 
All-Highest,  but  will  their  objections  to  the  ways  of  him  and 
his  Generals  go  far  enough  to  be  of  real  use  to  us  ?  I  doubt 
it.  In  Austria  the  Socialists  are  doing  good. 

January  24,  1918. — A  nice  mess  we  have  got  ourselves 
into  by  accepting  the  Bolshevik  Litvinoff  as  a  quasi-rzipre.- 
sentative  of  the  Bolshevik  Government  instead  of  deporting 
him  as  soon  as  named.  No  such  representative  has  been 
appointed  here.  Menagements  with  the  Bolsheviks  as 
practised  by  us  do  not  pay ;  it  was  an  error  to  allow 
Huysman  *  to  land  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Litvinoff’s 
violences  were  applauded  ;  they  were  incitements  to  English¬ 
men  to  do  as  the  Bolsheviks  have  done  so  as  to  bring  about 
peace.  LitvinofFs  wife  is  British  and  he  has  long  been 
resident  in  England. 

January  25,  1918. — Clemenceau  intends  to  meet  Lloyd 
George  at  the  station.  Consequently  I  have  written  that, 
as  he  is  not  putting  up  at  Paris  but  going  straight  to 

*  Belgian  Socialist  leader. 
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Versailles,  I  will  also  meet  him  in  case  he  have  any 
directions  to  give. 

I  am  delighted  with  Hertling’s  *  speech.  It  ought  to 
— if  anything  would — open  the  eyes  of  our  Pacifists  and 
Labour  Party  to  the  designs  of  Germany.  No  more 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden  and  Hong  Kong  as  British  bases ; 
a  redistribution  of  Colonies  so  that  Germany  have  her 
share  ;  freedom  of  the  seas,  to  the  disadvantage  of  England  ; 
no  disarmament,  except  as  the  result  of  exhaustion.  Fancy 
quoting  Carlyle  as  the  exponent  of  British  views  !  There 
is  the  ever-recurring  fable  of  the  encircling  policy  of 
Edward  VII.  Even  on  Hertling’s  own  assertion  the 
Treaty  between  Germany  and  Austria  of  1879  was  not 
known  in  its  terms  until  ten  years  afterwards.  The  precise 
terms  of  the  Triplice  Treaty  were  not  known  until  Italy 
divulged  them  after  denouncing  it.  So  much  for  the 
opposition  of  Germany  to  secret  diplomacy.  And  how  about 
the  Reinsurance  Treaty  between  Germany  and  Russia  in  the 
event  of  Austria  not  acting  up  to  her  engagements  with 
Germany  ?  What  could  be  more  cynical  than  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  annexation  by  violence  of  Belgian  or  French 
territory  forms  no  part  of  the  German  official  policy :  that 
there  can  be  no  question  of  any  cession  of  German  territory  : 
that  the  integrity  of  Turkey  is  vital  to  the  German  Empire  : 
and  that  the  question  of  Poland  must  be  left  to  Austria, 
Germany  and  Poland  ?  Herding  has  evidently  been  made  to 
speak.  The  voice  is  that  of  Jacob,  but  the  hands  are  those  of 
Esau— Jacob  Herding  speaking  for  Hindenburg,  Ludendorf, 
Tirpitz,  and  Co.,  and  their  hairy  military  gloves  of  conquests. 

January  26,  1918. — Henderson,  the  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party,  is  circulating  some  balderdash.  If  he  have  his  way 
he  will  bring  about  a  disruption  of  the  British  Empire  ! 

*  Count  von  Herding,  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire. 
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He  talks  of  sweeping  the  country  at  the  next  General 
Election  and  becoming  Prime  Minister.  I  hope  that  we 
are  not  coming  to  such  an  end :  but  Bolshevism  seems  to 
be  an  infectious  disease  and,  unhappily,  the  Germans  seem 
at  present  to  be  immune. 

I  met  Iswolsky  at  dinner  last  night.  The  only  other 
guest  was  the  President  of  the  Budget  Commission  of  the 
Chamber.  Iswolsky  regards  the  Ukraine  as  gone  for  the 
present;  concerted  pressure  on  the  Bolsheviks,  who  will 
be  supreme  at  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  should  be  put  from 
Archangel,  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus ;  what  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Entente  Allies  is  money,  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  a  small  body  of  troops,  to  be  landed  at  Archangel ; 
the  Japanese  to  land  troops  at  Port  Arthur  or  Tientsin  with 
American  and  British  contingents;  the  Siberians  would 
join  and  drive  out  all  the  Bolsheviks ;  British  troops  from 
Mesopotamia  would  support  the  Armenians  and  Circas¬ 
sians,  etc.— a  rather  long  stride  !  He  says  that  he  has  no 
private  axe  to  grind.  He  considers  that  ultimately  the 
Cadets  will  prevail  1  that  the  Russian  ci-devant  Empire  will 
break  up  into  separate  States  which  may  become  a  Con¬ 
federation  and  perhaps  eventually  have  a  monarch.  He 
does  not  consider  that  the  Entente  would  be  at  war  with 
Russia ;  they  would  be  assisting  the  elements  loyal  to  the 
State  to  suppress  the  Bolsheviks.  It  will  take  some  time, 
and  meanwhile  Germany  will  draw  food,  etc.,  from  the 
Ukraine  and  Roumania.  The  French  holdings  in  Russia 
by  loans,  investments,  etc.,  amount  to  £800,000,000.  One 
of  Iswolsky’s  arguments  in  favour  of  his  Archangel  scheme, 
which  the  President  of  the  Budget  Commission  liked,  was 
that  the  forests  in  that  country  are  of  enormous  value  and 
could  be  held  as  security  for  French  money  advances! 
Iswolsky  reminded  me  that  we  traded  with  Archangel  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time. 
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Caillaux  has  written  a  plausible  letter  to  his  avocat 
Ceccaldi  which  will  please  his  friends  but  will  not  absolve 
him  from  the  charges  against  him.  Ceccaldi  gave  false 
information  to  the  Press  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
securities  in  the  safe  at  Florence,  pretending  that  the 
expert  appointed  to  examine  them  had  so  valued  them. 
They  have  not  yet  been  examined,  and  Ceccaldi  has  been 
shown  up. 

January  27,  1918. — We  had  a  dinner  of  twelve  last 
night :  the  new  Italian  Ambassador  *  and  his  wife — she  is 
such  a  handsome  woman  with  fine  eyes,  grande  dame , 
tall  and  graceful  and  agreeable :  he  sensible  man  of  the 
world,  and  quiet.  There  were  also  Princesse  de  Poix, 
Eva  Wemyss,  the  Phipps  couple,  Sir  C.  Ellis  (Winston 
Churchill’s  representative).  The  Ramsays  came  after 
dinner. 

To-day  I  had  luncheon  at  Joseph  Reinach’s  :  he  wants 
Joffre  to  be  at  the  Head  of  the  Versailles  Supreme  Council. 
He  has  talked  with  Henry  Wilson,  whom  he  much  appre¬ 
ciates  and  considers  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  British 
officers  he  has  met.  He  thinks  that  we  have  been  very  weak 
in  regard  to  the  Bolshevik  Government  at  Petersburg. 
Wilson  explained  to  him  that  Lloyd  George  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  have  relations  with  them  on  account  of 
pressure  by  the  Labour  Party. 

Joseph  R.  thinks  that  Caillaux  has  been  arrested  too 
soon,  and  that  if  he  had  been  left  at  liberty  Bolo  might  have 
mange  le  morceau ,  viz.,  made  disclosures  incriminating 
Caillaux,  whereas  now  they  are  both  in  the  same  boat. 

It  is  reported  that  Cadorna  is  to  be  court-martialled, 
partly  because  some  of  his  troops  laid  down  their  arms, 
partly  because  he  telegraphed  that  he  cursed  them,  and 

*  Count  Bonin  Longare. 
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principally  because  he  criticized  the  Government  for  not 
paying  attention  to  his  representations  that  his  forces  were 
being  corrupted  by  the  Socialists. 

There  is  a  Repington  letter  in  the  Morning  Post  of  Jan.  24 
and  leading  article  thereon.  He,  Haig  and  Robertson  are 
the  one  Front,  viz.,  the  French  Front.  Wilson  and  Lloyd 
George  are  not  of  that  opinion.  What  squabbling  there 
will  be  at  Versailles  !  There  will  also  be  the  questions  of 
the  Japanese  and  Siberia  and  Archangel,  which  Joseph 
Reinach  has  been  advocating  and  which  Iswolsky  favours. 

I  dined  with  Goldney,  De  Salis  and  son  (a  soldier), 
Duncannon  from  and  going  back  to  Versailles,  and  General 
Phillips,  who  has  been  confirmed  in  the  position  of  General 
in  command  of  the  Establishments  under  G.H.Q.  at  Paris 
and  a  district  extending  to  I  don’t  know  where. 

Robertson  is  at  the  Crillon  and  has  bronchitis.  I  went 
to  see  him.  He  has  extinction  de  voix. 

January  28,  1918. — Maklakoff  has  been  to  see  me  to 
deprecate  our  entering  into  relations  of  any  sort  with  the 
Bolshevik  Government.  Lenin  and  Trotsky  will  attribute 
such  an  attitude  to  fear  and  will  increase  their  propaganda 
in  England.  Russia  must  for  some  time  to  come  be  useless 
to  the  Entente,  but  she  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  Germany. 
There  will  be  in  Russia — and  more  or  less  everywhere  in 
Russia — famine,  pestilence,  civil  war  and  reigns  of  terror. 
Bolshevism  will  not  endure,  and  if  we  treat  with  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  we  shall  earn  the  resentment  of  all  the  better 
disposed  Russians  now  and  later  on  after  the  war.  The 
German  Commanders,  from  fear  of  their  troops  being 
infected  by  Bolshevism,  will  not  venture  to  penetrate  far 
into  the  north  of  Russia,  where  that  disease  prevails. 
Maklakoff  will  ask  to  see  Milner,  whom  he  knows  and 
who  arrives  this  evening. 
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January  29,  1918. — Lloyd  George’s  train  arrived 

punctually  last  night.  I  gave  him  some  letters  and  had 
some  conversation  with  Milner,  who  will  see  Maklakoff. 
Robertson  is  better  but  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  Versailles ; 
even  if  he  went  he  would  not  be  able  to  speak.  Haig  will 
have  to  expound  their  joint  views. 

January  30,  1918. — So  Smuts  has  spoken  to  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  about  German  designs  in  Africa.  He  is 
evidently,  and  wisely  so,  against  giving  back  anything  to 
Germany,  and  of  German  East  Africa  he  says  : — “  The 
premature  and  unwise  restoration  of  German  East  Africa 
to  its  former  owners  might  have  consequences  reaching 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  African  Continent.  Perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  fervent  hope  that  a  land 
where  so  many  of  our  heroes  lost  their  lives  may  never  be 
allowed  to  become  a  menace  to  the  future  peaceful  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  world.”  Bravo,  Smuts !  Stick  to  it :  and 
down  with  the  silly-ites  who  preach  retrocession  ! 

Yet  another  ebullition  from  Albert  Thomas,  advocating 
a  joint  announcement  by  the  Entente  Allies  of  their  terms 
of  peace.  Any  attempt  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  such  a 
declaration  would  lead  to  difficulties,  disputes  and  discord. 
We,  as  the  only  European  Power  holding  enemy  territories, 
would  be  expected  by  our  Allies  to  pay  les pots  casses  by  giving 
back  to  Germany  and  to  Turkey  what  we  now  hold  of  theirs, 
in  order  to  secure  German  consent  or  partial  acceptance  of 
the  Entente  terms.  Go  on  with  the  fighting,  and  let  famine, 
pestilence,  discontent  and  strikes  work  their  slow  but  certain 
progress  towards  a  breaking  of  the  German  arrogance. 

Robertson  was  much  better  last  night  on  his  return  from 
Versailles,  where  he  after  all  managed  to  go,  so  I  suppose 
that  he  drew  blood  in  his  first  round,  but  to-day  with 
stronger  elements  to  deal  with  he  may  not  be  so  successful. 
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January  31,  1918. — The  German  air  attack  last  night 
began  at  1 1.30  and  ended  at  1.30  a.m.  It  was  very  noisy. 
It  was  a  bright  moon  and  star  night,  and  I  saw  some  illu¬ 
minated  aeroplanes  and  heard  many  gun  or  bomb  reports, 
but  I  went  back  to  my  bed.  I  saw  to-day  a  hole  like  a 
rabbit  hole  just  the  other  side  of  the  “  Ambassadeurs,” 
about  30  yards  from  the  Garden.  The  bystanding  police¬ 
man  and  park-keeper  told  me  that  a  French  75  shell  had 
fallen  there  without  exploding  and  was  in  the  space  to 
receive  rain  water  under  the  grating.  On  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  there  was  too  thick  a  crowd  for  me  to  see  the 
remnants  of  a  French  aeroplane  which  had  turned  over  and 
fallen.  One  of  the  occupants  was  badly  and  the  other 
slightly  injured.  The  former  at  a  hospital,  the  latter  now 
at  the  Crillon  doing  well.  The  fall  of  the  aeroplane  was 
broken  by  one  of  the  tall  columns  with  a  globe  and  spike 
top  and  transverse  of  a  ship,  the  arms  of  Paris.  The  globe 
and  top  were  knocked  off  and  the  column  injured.  A 
policeman  told  me  that  there  were  about  400  casualties ; 
one  of  the  Chancery  clerks  says  that  there  are  two  houses 
abattues  near  where  he  lives  and  20  people  killed  or  injured. 
Not  a  single  German  aircraft  has  been  destroyed.  There 
will  probably  be  another  raid  to-night,  if  it  be  fine  and  clear 
weather. 

The  Luynes’  son,  Due  de  Chevreuse,  has  been  killed  in 
a  flying  accident  at  Chantilly.  He  was  doing  pilot.  The 
observation  officer  was  also  killed.  The  Luynes  boy  was 
attached  at  one  time  to  our  1  oth  Hussars.  I  am  so  sorry 
for  the  parents. 

I  have  since  yesterday  read  the  Times  report  of  Smuts’ 
lecture.  What  he  said  about  Germany  and  Africa,  her 
designs  and  the  necessity  for  not  giving  back  to  her  any 
of  her  possessions,  is  splendid. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

FEBRUARY,  I  9  I  8 

February  i,  1918. — The  raid  here  was  very  bad.  The 
casualties  have  been  hidden.  The  complaint  is  that  there 
are  not  enough  French  aircraft  to  defend  Paris.  All 
Mme.  de  Breteuil’s  windows  have  been  broken  :  a  house 
demolished  (two  upper  storeys)  in  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande 
Armee :  destruction  at  the  Val  de  Grace  Hospital,  ditto 
Rue  d’Athenes ;  a  bomb  fell  in  the  Rue  des  Saussaies  near 
by  here  but  did  not  explode. 

Mark  Sykes  is  here;  he  is  now  an  Assistant  Under¬ 
secretary  in  charge,  at  the  Foreign  Office,  of  Palestine, 
Hedjaz,  Syria,  etc.  He  has  all  along  said,  from  his  experi¬ 
ence  of  Petersburg  when  there  on  the  Mission,  that  there 
would  be  a  terror  like  in  France  in  1793,  and  that  the 
British  Embassy  might  be  amongst  the  victims. 

I  have  seen  a  person  particularly  concerned  in  the 
“  cases.”  I  think  that  Caillaux  has  no  chance  of  being 
acquitted.  It  has  been  explained  to  me  that  the  Senate 
as  Haute  Cour  is  preferable  to  a  court  martial  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons  :  The  conviction  by  a  court  martial  might  be 
viewed  with  suspicion,  on  account  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  by 
the  extreme  Radical  Parties.  A  court  martial  is  composed 
of  seven  officers.  If  three  of  them  are  for  acquittal  the 
accused  is  acquitted :  probably  of  the  seven  officers  none 
might  be  of  the  real  regular  Army :  they  might  be  terri¬ 
torials  with  any  sort  of  prejudices  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  the  Senate  all  those  who  answered  the  first 
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summons  are  expected  to  attend  as  judges,  and  the  verdict 
is  by  absolute  majority.  Bolo  is  accused  of  “  commerce  ” 
with  the  enemy  but  not  with  the  view  of  treason  such  as 
the  destruction  of  France’s  Alliances.  Caillaux  is  accused 
of  “  commerce  ”  and  intrigues  with  enemy  agents  with  the 
treasonable  object  of  depriving  his  country  of  certain 
Alliances  so  as  to  get  himself  into  power. 

I  have  just  seen  in  he  Temps  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Alfred  Rothschild. 

Lloyd  George  has  left  for  England  direct  from  Versailles. 
There  are  rumours  of  a  violent  altercation  between  the  two 
Prime  Ministers — I  doubt  it  being  true. 

February  4,  1918. — Milner  paid  me  a  long  visit  to-day: 
he  hopes  that  Clemenceau  will  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  was  most  cordial.  Russia  is  looked  upon  as 
useless  except  for  the  purpose  of  such  general  disorder  as 
to  prevent  any  separate  peace  and  to  keep  the  Germans 
occupied.  Bolshevism  is  a  contagious  disease  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  spread  to  Germany  and  Austria :  but  the 
Entente  will  have  to  adopt  old-fashioned  quarantine  rules 
to  keep  out  infection.  Pichon  tells  me  that  Clemenceau 
and  Lloyd  George  had  some  differences,  but  that  on  the 
whole  Clemenceau  is  satisfied.  Pichon  understands  that 
the  situation  in  England  is  very  serious.  Robertson  was 
not  intimidated  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  spoke  his 
mind. 

February  5,  1918. — Those  here  concerned  seem  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  Versailles  Conferences.  The  Foch- 
Wilson  shares  are  up  and  the  Robertson-Haig  shares  are 
down.  It  is  not  thought  that  either  of  them  will  withdraw 
from  their  Directorships.  Jules  Cambon  read  to  me  yester¬ 
day  a  letter  from  London,  indicating  that  there  had  been 
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an  idea  of  a  private  meeting  in  Switzerland  with  Czernin,* 
but  it  was  squashed. 

The  Socialists  are  going  to  “  interpellate  ”  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  alleging — which  the  Governor  of  Paris  denies — that 
the  Under-Secretary  at  the  War  Ministry  endeavoured  to 
dictate  to  him  who  was  to  be  President  of  the  Caillaux 
court-martial.  Winston  Churchill  told  Paul  Cambon  that 
when  here  some  time  ago  he  had  noticed  more  depression 
than  in  England,  but  that  a  recent  visit  had  convinced  him 
of  the  contrary  and  that  nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
spirit  in  France  now,  and  that  the  attitude  of  Henderson’s 
section  of  the  Labour  Party  is  disquieting. 

February  6,  19 18. — I  met  last  night  at  dinner  Ambassador 
Maklakoff  and  sister,  aged  about  40,  very  intelligent,  and 
very  Slav  looking :  Maklakoff  perturbed  at  our  having 
entered  into  relations  with  the  Bolsheviks,  who  cannot, 
he  says,  last.  He  indicated  fully  to  Milner  the  folly  and 
drawbacks  of  such  relations :  I  imagine  that  so  did 
Iswolsky.  In  England  it  is  the  Labour  Party  which  makes 
the  Government  do  odd  things. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  here  that  Lloyd  George’s 
position  is  shaken.  It  is  not  a  time  to  make  a  change.  Let 
us  hope  and  pray  that  the  Labour  Party  will  not  be  led 
astray  by  Henderson  and  Co. 

February  7,  1918. — I  dined  last  night  at  the  Ritz  as  the 
guest  of  Bigham.  My  co-guests  were  Eileen  Sutherland  f 
who,  for  reasons  of  health,  is  going  south,  Miss  Tennant, 
who  is  one  of  the  clerks  in  Bigham’s  office,  Sir  Charles 
Ellis,  and  the  English  or  American  wife  of  the  Syndic  of 
Rome’s  eldest  son  Colonna.  The  subject  of  war  dancing 
came  up,  and  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  saying  how 

*  Count  Czernin,  Austrian  Chancellor.  j  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
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mal  vu  it  is  here  by  French  people  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
English  in  Paris  offend  French  feeling  by  going  to  houses 
where  dancing  takes  place.  The  Duchess  said  that  she 
had  been  to  dances  in  London  for  the  sake  of  a  girl  she  was 
taking  about,  but  she  had  not  been  to  any  dance  here : 
I  expressed  gladness  and  said  that  I  had  heard  that  the 
authorities  in  England  were  now  discouraging  such  a  form 
of  entertainment.  This  she  knew. 

February  8,19 18. — The  Petersburg  newspapers  announce 
that  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Constantinovich  has  died  in 
exile  at  Tashkent,  and  that  the  chapel  attached  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Wladimir  has  been  pillaged 
and  all  the  objets  precieux  have  been  carried  off,  and  that 
on  the  same  night  fourteen  jewellers’  shops,  seventeen 
magasins  de  nouveautes ,  and  four  chemists’  shops  were 
pillaged. 

Mr.  Harben,  the  rich  Socialist  employed  in  the  Permit 
Office  here,  was  at  the  Nottingham  meeting.  He  says  that 
the  Labour  M.P.s  are  not  representative  of  Labour  feeling, 
and  that  between  3,500,000  and  4,000,000  working  men 
are  in  favour  of  an  immediate  peace  on  any  terms  obtain¬ 
able.  I  do  not  gather  from  rumours  that  it  is  all 
comme  une  lettre  a  la  poste  between  Versailles  and  its 
rivals. 

Matters  are  looking  very  bad  for  Bolo,  bad  for  Caillaux, 
and  not  well  for  Humbert.  Malvy  says  that  he  passed  on 
to  the  Ministry  for  War  the  information  respecting  Bolo 
as  soon  as  received  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Who 
then  is  at  fault  for  the  delay  in  the  dossier  reaching 
Bouchardon  ? 

February  9,  1918. — The  “  Chevaux  de  Marly”  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Champs  Elysees  have  been  surrounded  by 
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balks  of  timber  and  roofed  over  with  sloping  sides.  The 
column  in  the  Place  Vendome  is  being  surrounded  at  the 
base  by  timbers,  earthworks  and  sandbags.  If  all  the 
monuments  of  value  at  Paris  are  to  be  similarly  protected, 
it  will  take  much  timber  and  much  time. 

The  Socialists  have  again  tried  conclusions  with  Clemen- 
ceau  in  the  Chamber  and  have  been  badly  beaten.  A 
question  of  courts  martial  in  which  they  had  absolutely 
no  case.  Confidence  was  passed  by  395  to  112. 

February  10,  1918.— Having  heard  that  British  officers 
and  private  individuals  are  seeking  tickets  to  attend  the  Bolo 
trial,  measures  are  being  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  trial  has 
become  a  sensational  show  and  the  presiding  Colonel  does 
not  keep  the  audience  in  order.  It  would  be  very  objection¬ 
able  that  our  khaki  officers  should  be  seen  in  court.  The 
Bolo  affair  is  an  internal  question,  and  no  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  the  Anglophobes  to  blaspheme. 

February  11,  1918.— At  last  the  luxe  of  patisserie ,  con- 
fiserie ,  fruits  glaces ,  chocolats ,  etc.,  is  to  be  stopped  here. 
It  was  a  scandal  and  ministered  to  only  the  well-to-do. 

The  extreme  Socialist  Longuet  has  carried  the  day  in  the 
Federation  de  la  Seine  against  Thomas  and  Renaudel. 
He  is  for  immediate  peace,  no  war  credits,  no  compacts 
with  the  gouvernants ,  plebiscite  in  Alsace-Lorraine  now 
and  not  after  evacuation  by  the  Germans. 

I  dined  last  night  at  the  Stanislas  de  Castellanes’ :  Chabril- 
lans,  Radziwills  (she  nee  Deacon),  Madame  Maurice  de 
Rothschild,  Boni  de  Castellane,  and  Sala.  I  sat  next  to 
Princess  Radziwill,  who  is  just  from  Petersburg.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  her  description  of  the  conditions  there,  there  are 
fetes  and  dancing  and  merrymaking  and  smart  clothes 

and  fusillades.  She  saw  the  meeting,  in  a  street,  of  two 
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regiments  going  in  contrary  directions,  one  a  Bolshevik 
and  the  other  a  Monarchist  regiment,  singing  respectively 
the  Internationale  and  a  Royalist  song.  They  did  not 
stop  to  fight.  She  wants  an  immediate  peace.  The  Rad- 
ziwill  property  is  in  the  part  of  Poland  occupied  by  the 
Germans.  “  Everyone  ”  is  convinced  that  Bolo  will  be  shot. 
The  question  discussed  is  whether,  when  he  sees  that  he  is 
to  be  shot,  he  will  make  disclosures  damning  for  Caillaux. 

February  12,  1918.— The  Military  Attache  hears  from 
London  that  Derby  leaves  the  War  Office.  Further,  that 
Wilson  and  Robertson  exchange  places  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  War  Office  becoming  headless,  Milner  will  be 
Secretary  of  State  with  the  larger  powers  which  apper¬ 
tained  to  the  position  before  Robertson  became  Chief  of 
the  Imperial  General  Staff. 

February  13,  1918. — There  seems  to  have  been  a  passage 
of  arms  between  Lloyd  George  and  Asquith,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  minded  to  support  the  Robertson-Haig  com¬ 
bination.  Murray  of  Elibank  has  been  here  this  after¬ 
noon  ;  he  says  that  Asquith  is  in  splendid  health  and  form. 
He  praises  Lloyd  George,  who  regards  Derby  as  a  valuable 
asset,  and  who  would  be  loth  to  part  with  him.  Among  the 
workers  on  the  Clyde  there  are  many  Russians  :  there  is  a 
minority  of  pacifists  and  disloyals,  but  in  Derbyshire  the 
miners  are  solid  for  a  victorious  peace,  and  the  general  spirit 
of  the  country  is  sound.  Murray’s  Concession  affair  goes 
very  slowly.  He  finds  them  elusive.  He  had  no  direct 
dealings  with  Humbert,  which  is  fortunate  for  Murray. 

The  Bolo  court  martial  is  expected  to  give  its  verdict 
to-morrow  or  next  day.  If  three  out  of  the  seven  members 
be  for  his  acquittal,  he  will  be  acquitted,  but  his  con¬ 
demnation  to  death  is  regarded  as  certain. 
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February  14,  1918.— The  Military  Attache  is  quite 
acquis  to  Repington,  and  his  conversation  must,  I  think,  be 
a  repetition  to  me  of  what  Repington  has  said  to  him.  The 
Morning  Post  only  arrived  to-day,  viz.,  the  issue  of  Monday 
last  containing  Repington’s  attack  and  the  leading  article 
on  Lloyd  George.  Le  Roy-Lewis  talks  of  both  Armies, 
British  and  French,  dwindling,  and  the  decision  in  the  war 
being  wholly  here  in  France,  of  the  absurdity  of  having  a 
Reserve  Army  wholly  under  a  French  General,  who  will 
not  be  in  a  position  to  know  which  of  the  two  Commanders- 
in-Chief  most  requires  reinforcements  on  given  occasions. 
Repington’s  information  comes  from  Robertson  and  his 
friends.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  wise  decision  to  prosecute 
Repington  and  the  Morning  Post ,  for  in  the  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  matters  of  which  the  publication  must  be  injurious  to 
national  interests  will  necessarily  come  out  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  or  on  both. 

February  15,  1918. — There  is  no  excitement  about 
Bolo.  His  condemnation  to  death  was  looked  upon  as  a 
certainty.  His  Counsel  said :  “  Pourquoi  n’avons-nous 
pas  ici  Caillaux  et  Humbert  ?  Je  vais  vous  le  dire.  Parce- 
que  si  Caillaux  etait  ici  Bolo  serait  acquitte.  On  a  craint 
de  toucher  a  un  homme  qui  etait  puissant  hier,  qui  peut  le 
redevenir  demain.  Que  M.  Caillaux  soit  traduit  devant 
la  Haute-Cour,  soit,  mais  alors  que  Bolo  l’y  accompagne, 
sinon  c/est  que  Ton  a  peur  du  premier.  Si  Bolo  etait  un 
parlementaire  aussi  considerable  que  MM.  Humbert  et 
Caillaux  il  ne  serait  pas  la.  II  y  a  done  deux  justices  ! 
La  republique  des  camarades  n’est  pas  morte.” 

February  16,  1918.— I  had  a  visit  yesterday  from  Mr. 
Williams,  a  Radical  M.P.  for  a  division  of  Durham.  He 
is  not  a  Pacifist.  He  has  come  to  lecture  in  French.  He 
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thinks  R.  Cecil  a  big  man,  his  drawback  being  temper. 
He  says  that  Lloyd  George  is  really  ill.  He,  Williams,  is 
for  a  Society  of  Nations,  but  in  a  moderate  way  and  not  too 
hurriedly.  Germany  to  be  frightened  into  not  fighting 
in  the  future,  by  a  society  of  peace-loving  nations  bound 
to  each  other  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace !  What  a 
dream !  This  morning  I  had  a  double  visit  Leman  *  of 
Liege  in  the  Yellow  Room  and  “  Labour  ”  Henderson 
in  another,  and  I  did  la  navette  between  them.  Leman 
came  for  the  G.C.M.G.,  and  Henderson  for  a  friendly  visit 
and  to  ask  about  avoiding  delays  at  the  Prefecture  de  Police 
in  the  matter  of  visas  for  himself  and  Socialist  companions 
returning  to  England  on  Sunday  night  or  Monday  morning. 
We  did  not  talk  politics — debatable  ones.  He  says  that 
Lloyd  George  is  run  down,  but  only  by  a  cold,  and  spoke 
very  badly  in  his  latest  speech  in  the  House.  R.  Cecil 
is  a  rising  man,  more  open  to  reason  than  an  ordinary  Cecil. 
Balfour  is  the  intelligence  of  the  Government,  but  his 
health  is  not  good  and  he  is  too  philosophical  and  indifferent. 
He  did  not  mention  Asquith. 

At  last  there  are  to  be  severe  restrictions  on  food  luxuries, 
and  also  on  necessaries ;  they  are  to  come  into  force  on 
March  i.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reduction  in  England 
of  the  meat  ration  to  i  lb.  a  week  is  more  calculated  than 
almost  anything  else  to  create  dissatisfaction  amongst  the 
working  classes  and  be  an  aid  to  pacifist  propaganda. 

An  English  couple  came  to  luncheon  to-day.  He  is 
pacifistically  inclined ;  a  sort  of :  “  We  have  had  enough 
of  the  war.  Everybody  is  tired  of  it.  We  shall  never 
militarily  crush  the  Germans.  A  status  quo  ante  helium ,  a 
regular  ‘  as  you  were  ’  would  be  the  best  solution  in  actual 
circumstances,  and  it  would  mean  a  real  defeat  of  Germany, 
for  she  started  the  war  with  the  intention  of  dominating 
*  General  Leman,  Defender  of  Liege  in  1914. 
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the  world  and  she  would  by  ‘  as  you  were  ’  have  failed, 
having  lost  millions  of  men  and  money  and  gained 
nothing.  She  would  be  too  impoverished  financially  to 
begin  again.  As  to  our  Colonials  not  accepting  to  restitute 
the  German  Colonies,  the  Colonial  soldiers  have  had 
enough  of  fighting,  and  Lloyd  George  and  others  in 
authority  have  over  and  over  again  declared  that  we  have  no 
ambitions  and  seek  no  territorial  gains.”  What,  however, 
would  our  Colonial  Governments  and  peoples  say  if  it  were 
proposed  that  the  German  Colonies  be  given  up  ?  To 
that  my  guest  had  no  good  answer  to  make. 

Bolo  by  his  appeal  may  gain  a  month,  or  perhaps  more, 
of  respite.  Some  people  think  that  he  will  make  avowals 
to  implicate  Caillaux,  but  why  should  he  ?  He  would  not 
thereby  avoid  being  shot. 

February  17,  1918. — Here  is  another  scandal,  and  this 
time  le  monde  is  in  it.  It  is  announced  that  two  officers, 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  cases  before  the  courts, 
are  to  be  brought  before  a  court  martial  for  having  com¬ 
municated  to  unauthorized  persons  confidential  docu¬ 
ments  of  a  diplomatic  character.  The  accused  are  the 
Military  Attache  at  Madrid  and  his  Assistant,  the  Due  de 
Levis  Mirepoix.  The  Military  Attache  desired  his 
Assistant,  who  was  coming  to  Paris,  to  communicate  to  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  to  the  ^-Minister  Barthou,  a 
report  which  the  Military  Attache  had  addressed  to  the 
Ministry  for  War.  For  that  purpose  the  Due  went  to  the 
Ministry  of  Marine.  The  Minister  was  not  there,  so  he 
went  away  with  the  intention  of  returning.  He  lost  the 
portfolio  containing  the  report :  whether  it  was  left  in  a  cab 
or  a  shop,  I  don’t  know,  but  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Authorities.  I  have  not  heard  whether  the  report  reached 
Barthou. 
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Robertson  has  resigned,  and  Wilson  leaves  Versailles 
for  Whitehall  with  lesser  powers  than  had  Robertson.  The 
Military  Attache,  whom  I  met  in  the  court  yard  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  who  proposed  to  accompany  me  in  a  short  walk 
which  I  accepted,  says  that  there  have  been  scenes  at  the 
War  Office.  Wilson,  having  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Robertson,  who  did  not  know  it,  went  into  his  (R.’s)  room 
to  take  over,  started  on  some  amiable  phrases  but  was  cut 
short  by  Robertson  saying  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any 
change  and  ordering  him  out  of  the  room.  The  M.A. 
further  says  that  Robertson  refused  to  resign  or  to  accept 
to  form  part  of  the  Versailles  Supreme  Council,  though 
he  would  be  ready  to  act  as  delegate  there  occasionally 
when  needed :  that  Robertson’s  disappearance  from  the 
War  Office  will  probably  entail  that  of  Generals  Maurice 
and  Macdonogh  *  and  the  disappearance  from  here,  as 
liaison  officer,  of  Spiers,  who  are  Robertson  men  :  also 
that  Derby  will  probably  resign  and  be  succeeded  by 
Milner.  Henderson,  M.P.,  has  been  here  for  luncheon. 
He  considers  Lloyd  George’s  position  very  much  weakened 
by  his  recent  acts. 

Caillaux  will  be  tried  by  the  Senate,  viz.,  there  is  a 
prima  facie  case  of  high  treason  which  swallows  up  the 
lesser  offence  of  intercourse  with  the  enemy. 

February  18,  1918. — There  was  a  false  alarm  of  an  air 
raid  and  a  good  deal  of  firing. 

The  railwaymen’s  Thomas  says  that  the  country  would  not 
stand  a  general  election  on  the  old  register,  and  without  the 
soldiers’  vote — those  in  the  trenches.  If,  however,  Lloyd 
George  asked  the  King  to  dissolve,  could  he  refuse  ?  It 
would  be  dangerous  in  one  way,  but  these  are  times  when 
such  a  risk  might  rightfully  be  run  if  the  King  were  assured 
Lt.-Gen.  Sir  George  Macdonogh,  War  Office,  in  1918. 
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of  support  by  the  leaders  of  the  parties  not  personal 
supporters  of  the  present  Prime  Minister.  Henderson 
says  that  if  the  war  must  continue  he  will  be  in  favour  of 
Lloyd  George  continuing  in  office.  His  alternatives  are, 
(1)  Lansdowne !  (2)  Asquith,  (3)  himself! 

Levis  Mirepoix  left  the  portfolio  containing  the  secret 
papers  in  a  taxi-cab.  It  is  said  that  they  were  not  reports 
(in  copy)  addressed  to  the  Ministry  for  War,  but  Austrian 
Peace  suggestions  made  through  the  King  of  Spain.  It  is 
not  announced  to  whom  Levis  Mirepoix  was  to  com¬ 
municate  the  papers.  An  actress  of  the  “  Capucines  ” 
discovered  the  portfolio  in  the  taxi-cab  and  took  it  and 
the  contents  the  next  morning  to  the  Ministry  for  War. 

February  19,  1918. — So  Humbert  has  joined  the  Sante 
Prison  Brigade ! 

The  Military  Attache  came  this  morning  to  tell  me  “  all 
about  Robertson,  who  has  won  all  along  the  line  and 
sacrificed  himself  by  accepting  the  Eastern  Command.” 
According  to  him,  Robertson’s  contention  was  that  Ver¬ 
sailles  could  not  constitutionally  be  independent  of  the 
Army  Council  and  communicate  directly  with  the  Prime 
Minister.  Communications  from  Versailles  must  come  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Army  Council  and  H.M.  Government,  and  directions 
to  the  Versailles  British  representative  must  take  the 
inverse  course.  This  theory  the  Prime  Minister  has  been 
obliged  to  accept,  though  Robertson  will  no  longer  be  at 
the  War  Office  as  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff. 
Wilson,  as  his  successor,  will  be  the  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  President  of  the 
Army  Council,  and  Versailles,  the  Secretary  of  State  being 
the  go-between  with  the  Prime  Minister  as  Chairman 
of  the  War  Cabinet. 
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Now  for  the  Labour  M.P.s.  My  yesterday’s  guest’s 
views,  which  he  represents  to  be  those  of  the  Party,  are 
that  of  the  three  alternatives — viz.  (1)  a  military  decision, 

(2)  a  prolongation  of  the  war  for  an  indefinite  period, 

(3)  the  conclusion  of  a  world  peace  acceptable  to  all 
peoples — Labour  considers  (1)  not  possible,  (2)  disastrous 
as  involving  ruin  for  all  the  belligerent  countries,  (3)  as 
adoptable  in  accordance  with  President  Wilson’s  declara¬ 
tion.  The  restitution  of  the  German  Colonies  must  be 
subject  to  guarantees  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
natives  and  for  their  not  being  trained  as  soldiers,  and 
Germany  must  not  have  exclusive  rights  over  the  raw 
materials.  Labour  is  opposed  to  Great  Britain  taking 
over  any  more  Colonial  possessions.  It  will  insist  on 
a  Peace  which  will  be  neither  a  British  Peace  nor  a 
French  Peace,  nor  a  German  Peace.  It  must  be  a  World 
Peace  and  an  agreement  amongst  all  nations,  inclusive  of 
Germany !  It  was  a  mistake  to  have  prevented  the  Stock¬ 
holm  Conference.  It  would  have  maintained  Kerensky  in 
power.  The  object  of  an  International  Conference  will 
be  to  elicit  from  the  German  Socialists  their  war  aims  and 
peace  desires.  As  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  Great  Britain  did 
not  go  to  war  to  obtain  these  provinces  for  France.  It  is 
not  altogether  a  question  of  annexation,  of  which  there  must 
be  none,  but  the  exploitation  of  the  minerals  in  those 
provinces  must  be  free  to  all  nations.  Their  fate  must  be 
decided  by  the  Peace  Congress.  Possibly  a  partition  might 
be  arranged. 

The  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party  in  regard  to  General 
Robertson  and  the  Versailles  Supreme  Council  will  depend 
on  the  Prime  Minister’s  explanations.  If  they  be  unsatis¬ 
factory  they  will  vote  against  him.  If  he  fall,  the  alterna¬ 
tives  would  be  a  Lansdowne  stop-gap  Ministry  or  an 
Asquith  Coalition  Cabinet  or  a  Labour  Ministry.  If  the 
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War  must  continue,  Lloyd  George  had  best  remain  to  carry 
it  through :  neither  a  Lansdowne  Cabinet  nor  an  Asquith 
Coalition  Ministry  could  last  long.  The  Labour  Party  do 
not  wish  to  come  into  office  for  the  present.  A  Labour 
Ministry  would  only  be  really  successful  after  a  General 
Election  which  will  take  place  “  between  the  harvests  ”  and 
give  them  a  great  increase  of  Labour  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  Military  Attache  thinks  that  the  Prime  Minister 
will  be  very  ill-advised,  if,  in  defending  himself  in  the 
Robertson  case,  he  attribute  the  difficulties  to  the 
jealousies  of  Generals,  for  Robertson  has  a  strong  back¬ 
ing  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country,  and 
Repington  was  quite  right,  as  has  been  proved  and 
admitted  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  position  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  Staff  on  the  lines  which  the  P.M. 
desired  to  upset. 

February  20,  1918. — I  dined  last  night  with  neighbour 
Edmond  de  Rothschild  and  his  wife ;  he  is  full  of 
Zionism. 

It  is  wondered  in  London  how  what  took  place  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  leaked  to  the  Morning  Post.  If  I  had  to  give  an 
opinion  it  would  be  that  Robertson,  without  any  ulterior 
motive,  discussed  with  X.  the  situation  and  his  relations 
with  the  P.M.,  on  the  supposition  that  his  disclosures  would 
go  no  further  :  that  X.,  being  a  friend  of  Repington  and  an 
intriguer,  gave  him  the  information. 

February  21,  1918. — D’Estournelles  de  Constant,*  who 
had  accepted  to  be  President  of  the  French  Committee 
of  Murray’s  Oil  Company,  has  chucked  it  owing  to  the 
many  difficulties  which  the  concern  is  likely  to  meet  with 

*  [The  late]  Baron  D’Estournelles  de  Constant. 
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under  the  new  Bill  which  has  been  introduced,  and  the 
Concession  having  been  nullified  by  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Governor-General  of  Algeria.  Murray  does  not  know 
that  I  know  of  this  contretemps.  He  professes  to  be  very 
pleased  with  everything  in  regard  to  his  oil  business. 

The  accusation  against  Humbert  is  to  be  made  graver 
by  converting  (a)  “  commerce  avec  I'ennemi  ”  into  ( b )  “  intelli¬ 
gences  avec  I'ennemi  ”  :  (a)  is  an  “  offence  ”  punishable  by 
a  maximum  of  five  years’  imprisonment,  ( b )  is  a  “  crime  ” 
punishable  by  death.  It  is  commonly  called  treason. 
“  Complicite  de  commerce  ”  entails  the  same  punishment  as 
(a),  “  complicite  d' intelligences  ”  entails  the  same  penalty 
as  (b).  The  levy  of  Humbert’s  Parliamentary  immunity  was 
granted  by  the  Senate  for  ( \a ).  It  now  has  to  be  sought 
for  the  graver  charge  ( b ). 

Murray  and  Cozens-Hardy  came  to  luncheon  to-day. 
Murray  had  Ramsay  MacDonald  to  dinner  and,  to  meet  him, 
Joseph  Reinach.  The  two  guests  were  agreed  about  the 
folly  of  not  having  treated  with  the  Bolsheviks.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  told  Murray  that  he  would  have  liked  to 
remain  on  at  Paris  for  a  few  days,  but  Thomas,  expecting 
to  be  sent  for  to  Buckingham  Palace  to  form  a  Cabinet, 
insisted  upon  all  the  Labour  Members  returning  to  London. 
Ramsay  MacDonald  is  convinced,  so  says  Murray,  that 
the  British  and  French  Governments  will  consent  to  British 
and  French  delegates  attending  an  International  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Switzerland  to  meet  enemy  Socialist  delegates, 
and  that  such  meeting  will  facilitate  peace  !  but  on  what 
terms  ? 

A  German  entrepot  for  spying  has  been  discovered  at 
St.  Etienne,  a  wine  shop  kept  by  a  German  and  his  wife. 
It  was  also  for  the  promotion  of  strikes  at  critical  moments 
of  the  war. 

Clemenceau  has  sent  for  me  to  go  to  him  this  evening. 
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February  22,  1918. — The  discovery  of  the  St.  Ltienne 
spy  cabaret  kept  by  a  German  couple  seems  very  tardy.  I 
believe  that  the  results  will  be  fruitful. 

Will  the  march  of  the  Germans  into  Russia,  and  their 
annexationist  programme  and  their  claims  for  indemnities, 
have  no  effect  on  the  Socialists,  French  and  British,  assembled 
in  London  and  on  their  absurd  ideals  ? 

I  have  read  the  Morning  Post  article.  It  is  strong.  The 
foundation  is  in  conformity  with  truth,  for  Lloyd  George, 
no  doubt,  did  want  to  get  rid  of  Robertson,  and  he  has 
strategical  views,  and  he  did  mean  to  make  Wilson  at 
Versailles  independent  of  Robertson  in  London,  if  the 
latter  officer  remained  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff. 

February  24,  1 9 18. — I  have  had  a  visitor  from  Versailles — 
General  Rawlinson.*  He  thinks  that  matters  between  the 
War  Office  and  Versailles  will  go  smoothly,  for  he  is  of  the 
Army  Council  and  is  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  H. 
Wilson,  with  whom  he  was  at  the  Staff  College.  I  gather 
that,  given  the  advantages  gained  by  the  Germans  in  every 
way  in  Russia  and  Roumania,  the  Military  opinion  is  that 
we  cannot  beat  the  Germans  sufficiently  for  a  British  Peace 
under  two  years  from  now. 

Clemenceau  is  away  and  I  have  not  seen  Pichon  for  about 
a  week. 

February  25,  1918. — My  visitor  of  yesterday  is  flabby  on 
the  question  of  the  German  Colonies.  He  thinks  that  we 
might  save  Germany’s  face  by  retroceding  Dar-es-Salaam ! 
It  is  just  opposite  Zanzibar  and  would  be  a  pirates’  nest  to 
intercept  our  commerce  on  its  way  to  the  Far  East.  He 
thinks  that  unless  we  determine  to  continue  the  war  until 
Germany  has  been  defeated  we  must  make  concessions.  If 

*  Successor  to  Sir  H.  Wilson  on  the  Versailles  Council. 
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the  peoples  endorse  the  programme  of  the  London  Socialist 
Conference  the  war  must  be  continued  for  two  or  more 
years,  for  otherwise  how  shall  we  obtain  an  independent 
Poland  with  access  to  the  sea,  and  other  objects  named, 
which  Germany  is  not  likely  to  concede  unless  beaten  ? 
The  Socialists  support  Italian  Irredentist  claims,  but  say  no 
dismemberment  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  no  annexation 
of  Livonia,  Courland  or  Lithuania,  and  self-determination 
for  Armenia,  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia,  or  alternatively 
administration  by  a  Committee  under  the  League  of  Nations. 
How  ignorant  and  absurd  !  How  is  self-determination  to 
be  ascertained  ?  and  how  could  the  suggested  administra¬ 
tion  be  carried  out  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  peoples, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Socialists,  will  in  their  wrath 
balayer  toutes  ces  betises. 

Coal  here  is  now  237  francs  per  ton — anthracite.  I  am 
paying  over  £600  for  the  last  delivery. 

February  26,  1918.— There  is  talk  of  great  friction 
between  the  Generals,  American  and  French ;  Pershing 
and  Petain  do  not  hit  it  off,  and  there  are  intrigues  to 
upset  Pershing.  The  Americans  cannot  stand  the  long 
bureaucratic  French  delays,  and  proceed  to  do  what  they 
want  without  always  waiting  for  French  sanction.  This 
has  caused  friction.  The  Americans  have  been  rather  re¬ 
gardless  of  French  private  interests  and  French  sentiment. 
The  Americans  would  like  to  be  alongside  of  us.  For 
the  sake  of  our  future  relations  I  think  that  they  had 
better  remain  with  the  French.  There  are  jealousy  and 
friction  between  the  French  Ambassador  at  Washington 
and  Tardieu,  the  French  High  Commissioner  in  America. 
Chambrun,  who  is  a  friend  of  both,  has  been  promoted 
from  1st  Secretary  in  London  to  Counsellor  of  Embassy 
at  Washington,  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  between  them. 
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The  Schneider  son,  aged  22,  very  intelligent,  who  was 
brought  up  to  succeed  his  father  at  the  Creusot  works,  has 
been  killed— shot  through  the  stomach  when  flying. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  Socialists  here  have  learnt  nothing 
good  from  the  Russian  lesson.  They  still  want  to  speak 
with  the  enemy  in  the  gate.  Hertling’s  speech  does  not 
move  them  from  their  attitude,  though  he  says  that  there 
is  no  international  question  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

General  Trenchard  *  paid  me  a  visit  this  afternoon.  He 
has  come  to  Paris  to  go  to  Versailles  to  see  General  Rawlinson 
about  Aviation  business.  He  told  me  that  he  had  lately 
met  Lord  Northcliffe  at  luncheon  and  had  lost  his  temper 
and  let  him  have  it,  Lord  Northcliffe  having  told  him  that  he 
had  got  the  General  appointed  to  the  Aviation  business, 
and  that  he  (Lord  N.)  knew  the  spirit  of  the  Army  better 
than  the  General ;  the  General  told  him  that  his  scurrilous 
newspapers  had  done  irretrievable  harm  by  their  attacks  on 
Military  and  Naval  officers  and  public  men. 

I  dined  at  the  Ritz,  a  guest  of  Sir  Charles  Ellis,  between 
whom  and  Winston  Churchill  I  sat ;  the  other  guests  were 
Bigham,  General  Sykes,']'  Captain  Moreton,  Jack  Churchill. 
Winston’s  views  are  peculiar.  At  one  moment  he  said  that 
the  war  ought  not  to  be  continued  a  day  beyond  what  might 
be  necessary  to  free  Belgium  and  to  obtain  for  France,  not 
necessarily  the  whole  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  such  part  of  it 
as  would  not  enable  her  to  feel  and  say  that  she  had  been 
deserted  by  England  and  justify  her  in  seeking  another 
friend.  As  to  the  German  Colonies,  South  Africa  might 
come  to  an  arrangement  to  keep  German  S.W.  Africa,  in 
return  for  some  other  German  Colony  taken  by  us.  German 
East  Africa  ought  to  be  restored  to  Germany.  The  argu¬ 
ment  that  it  might  be  used  to  threaten  our  road  to  India  as  a 

*  Now  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Hugh  Trenchard,  K.C.B. 
t  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Sykes,  M.P. 
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base  for  submarines  was  not  sustainable,  for  submarines 
could  work  without  such  bases.  Germany  must  have 
coaling  stations  and  Colonies,  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  she  could  be  restricted  to  Europe.  I  asked  whether 
Japan  could  be  expected  to  give  up  Kiao-Chow.  He  did 
not  answer  this  and  I  dropped  the  Colonial  question.  Later 
on,  after  dinner,  we  sat  in  the  big  room  au  -premier ,  and 
Winston  then  said  that  Hertling’s  speech  does  not  give 
any  prospect  of  peace  and  that  we  shall  go  on  fighting  for 
two  or  three  years,  that  anarchy  is  likely  to  spread  from 
Russia  to  other  countries,  but  last  of  all  to  England,  where 
the  attitude  of  the  people  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  two 
years  past:  that  if  Clemenceau  fall  he  would  like  to  see 
Albert  Thomas  in  power,  for  he  would  fight  on  !  He  likes 
Painleve.  He  thinks  that  the  war  is  for  European  questions 
and  for  none  other,  and  that  after  it  terminates  Europe  will 
remain  an  armed  camp. 

February  27,  1918.— Winston  was  very  self-contra¬ 

dictory  yesterday.  He  said  that  the  war  is  a  European  war 
and  the  results  must  be  European.  I  suggested  that  what 
he  meant  was  that  the  decision  of  the  war  would  be  in 
Europe.  To  this  he  said  Yes,  but  added  that  nothing 
outside  Europe  mattered.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that,  if 
Germany  break  up  Russia,  we  must  break  up  Turkey.  The 
inverse  of  this  is  that,  if  Germany  let  go  her  hold  of  portions 
of  Russia  seized,  we  will  give  up  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia, 
and  desert  the  Arabs  of  Arabia  and  leave  them  to  settle 
accounts  with  Turkey.  I  asked  about  an  intervention  by 
Japan.  He  said  that  if  she  intervenes  Russia  will  declare 
war  against  her !  What  more  harm  than  the  present  con¬ 
dition  could  such  a  declaration  by  Lenin,  Trotsky  and  Co. 
do?  If  Japan  sits  still  the  Bolsheviks,  followed  by  the 
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Germans,  will  establish  themselves  at  Vladivostok.  It 
would  be  better  that  Japan  should  be  there  and  in 
Manchuria  than  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  Germans. 

Winston  in  regard  to  the  war  prospects  said  that  we  are 
fast  gaining  the  air  superiority  over  the  Germans,  that  we 
shall,  he  expects,  be  able  to  get  over  the  submarine  difficulty 
and  then  be  in  a  position  to  treat  with  Germany  if  she  be 
reasonable.  I  think  that  he  is  in  hopes  of  being  top  dog, 
by  standing  in  with  the  Labour  Party.  He  says  that  the 
output  of  munitions  was  never  so  good  as  now.  He  did 
not  mention  Ireland.  What  will  our  Colonials  say  if 
Winston  announces  his  views  ? 

What  will  the  Government  do  in  Ireland  ? 

I  have  had  a  visit  from  Henry  Wilson.  Winston’s  ideas 
are  not  at  all  his  views. 

February  28,  1918. — Clemenceau  told  me  yesterday  that 
he  had  a  visit  from  Winston,  whom  he  had  cut  short  by 
saying  that  France  is  fighting  for  England  as  much  as 
England  is  fighting  for  France,  and  that  their  interests  are 
inseparable.  Winston  must  have  talked  in  the  same 
strain  as  he  did  to  me,  to  elicit  the  tout  court  statement  from 
Clemenceau. 

Smuts  arrived  this  morning  from  Switzerland  and  leaves 
for  London  this  evening. 

The  French  newspapers  are  booming  a  Japanese  inter¬ 
vention  at  Vladivostok  and  in  Manchuria.  If  Japan  go 
thither  it  will  be  to  stay  in  a  more  or  less  disguised  form.  It 
would  be  foolish  of  America  to  object. 

There  is  to-morrow  afternoon  a  demonstration  at  the 
Sorbonne  which  Poincare  will  attend  :  Commemoration  de  la 
Protestation  de  V Alsace  et  de  la  Lorraine  on  March  1,  1871. 
I  hoped  to  avoid  going,  for  it  was  at  a  Conference  at  the 
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Sorbonne  in  the  first  week  of  March  last  year  that  I  caught 
the  chill  which  turned  into  pneumonia.  I  am  afraid  that 
I  must  risk  it,  for  the  Protocole  has  written  to  point  out  the 
desirability  of  my  attending.  My  absence — given  that 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  occasion — might  lead  to  criticism. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

MARCH-APRIL,  I  9  I  8 

March  1,  1918. — It  was  a  great  demonstration  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Such  a  crush  of  people  trying  to  gain  admittance. 
I  was  at  one  time  in  front  of,  then  alongside,  and  later  behind 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris.  At  the  critical  moment 
the  police  wanted  to  get  me  through,  but  I  begged  that 
His  Eminence  might  be  helped  and  I  would  follow.  He 
was  just  behind  me  at  the  Conference  flanked  by  two  priests. 
In  the  official  lobby  to  the  privileged  entrance  to  the 
“  theatre  ”  the  Cardinal  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Clemenceau  and  they  had  some  conversation.  Dubost, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  made  a  poor  speech,  Deschanel, 
the  President  of  the  Chamber,  a  fiery  historical  essay  on  the 
rights  of  France  to  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  determination 
of  the  French  people  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  those 
provinces.  He  was  much  applauded,  but  the  speech  of  the 
day  was  Pichon’s.  There  was  immense  applause  when  he 
showed  up  the  lying  of  Herding  in  describing  Alsace- 
Lorraine  as  “  des  pays  purement  allemands  ”  by  quoting  a 
letter  which  the  King  of  Prussia  wrote  to  the  Empress 
Eugenie  in  October  1870  and  which  she  recently  handed 
over  to  the  French  National  Archives.  The  letter  said  : 
“  Apres  avoir  fait  d'immenses  sacrifices  pour  sa  defense , 
l' Allem a gne  veut  etre  assuree  que  la  guerre  prochaine  la  trouvera 
mieux  preparee  a  repousser  V agression  sur  laquelle  nous  pouvons 
compter  aussitot  que  la  France  aura  repare  ses  forces  et  gagne 
des  allies .  C’est  cette  triste  consideration  seule  et  non  le  desir 
dlagrandir  une  patrie  dont  le  territoire  est  assez  grand  qui  me 
force  a  insister  sur  des  cessions  de  territoires  qui  nont  d' autre 
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but  que  de  reculer  le  ■point  de  depart  des  armees  franfaises  qui 
a  /’ avenir  viendront  nous  attaquer.  Herding  had  said  that 
the  purely  German  Provinces  had  been  torn  from  their 
legitimate  owners,  the  Germans,  and  were  re-annexed  in 
1871. 

The  surprise  of  the  day  was  a  quotation  made  by  Pichon  . 
of  the  instructions  which  the  German  Ambassador  had 
when  he  presented  the  Ultimatum  on  July  31,  1914)  anc^ 
which  he  did  not  require  to  carry  out  entirely.  The  first 
part  of  the  instructions  directed  him  to  require  that  France 
should  remain  neutral  in  the  war  against  Russia  and  so  to 
declare  within  18  hours.  As  the  French  Government 
refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  the  Ambassador  had 
not  to  act  on  the  further  instructions  :  “  Si  le  gouvernement 
fran^ais  declare  rester  neutre  V.  E.  voudra  bien  lui  declarer 
que  nous  devons ,  comme  garantie  pour  neutrality  exiger  la 
remise  des  forteresses  de  Toul  et  de  Verdun  que  nous  occuperions 
et  restituerions  apres  achievement  de  la  guerre  avec  la  Russie. 
La  reponse  a  cette  derniere  question  doit  etre  ici  avant  Samedi 
apres-midi  quatre  heures .”  This  quotation  was  received 
with  howls  of  indignation.  The  French  Government  must 
have  recently  acquired  the  German  cypher  in  which  the 
telegraphic  instructions  were  sent  to  Schoen.  The  attempts 
of  experts  to  make  out  the  words  of  the  message  must  have 
failed.  Perhaps  it  was  sent  in  the  cypher  which  the 
Americans  got  hold  of. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference,  when  everybody  was 
preparing  to  leave,  there  were  shouts  for  Clemenceau  to 
speak.  He  was  not  inclined  to  do  so,  but  did.  He  said 
only  a  few  words  without  going  on  to  the  estrade .  He  had 
a  tremendous  reception.  Poor  old  General  Pau  was  on  the 
estrade  during  the  Conference,  and  it  was  distressing  to  see 
him  trying  to  restrain  his  emotion,  the  tears  in  his  eyes  and 
trying  to  hide  them  with  his  hands. 
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March  2,  1918. — Dean  Berkman,  an  American  who 
served  in  the  Hispano-American  War,  came  to  see  me 
yesterday ;  a  very  nice  man.  He  gives  lectures  to  the 
American  soldiers  and  is  to  do  the  same  to  the  British 
soldiers  at  the  Front.  He  told  me  that  an  Irish-American 
soldier  complained  of  how  he  and  his  compatriots  are 
fleeced  by  the  natives  and  how  he  almost  wished  that  the 
Boches  would  come  and  clear  them  out.  He  added  that 
his  parents  were  from  Southern  Ireland  and  Catholics, 
and  he  had  been  brought  up  in  America  to  hate  the  British  : 
but  he  had  written  home  to  say  that  he  would  never  again 
listen  to  any  abuse  of  England,  for  the  British  were  good 
comrades  and  of  the  right  sort.  The  Dean  thinks  he  will 
be  able  to  do  good  between  the  Americans  and  the  British. 
He  is  Dean  of  Bethlehem,  U.S.A. 

March  3,  1918. — The  Pays,  which  was  Caillaux’s  organ, 
has  been  bought  by  Loucheur,*  so  it  will  presumably 
renounce  the  gentleman  now  under  restraint. 

The  Figaro  makes  out  that  the  tail  to  the  telegraphic 
instructions  to  Schoen,  divulged  by  Pichon  at  the  Sorbonne 
on  Friday,  was  unknown  by  the  French  Government  until 
quite  lately,  because,  owing  to  circumstances  to  be  presently 
related,  the  German  Government  changed  its  cypher  in 
1 9 1 1  and  the  French  cryptographers  have  only  recently 
succeeded  after  much  labour  in  reading  messages  in  the 
German  cypher  started  in  1911.  It  is  quite  true,  as  stated 
in  the  Figaro ,  that  in  19 1 1,  when  Caillaux  was  President  of 
the  Council  and  Selves  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Caillaux 
carried  on  negotiations  with  Berlin  behind  the  back  of 
Selves,  who  became  acquainted  with  them  through  the 
French  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  decyphering  the 
telegraphic  messages  between  the  German  Government  and 


Minister  of  Munitions. 
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the  German  Embassy  at  Paris,  and  vice  versa.  Caillaux, 
taxed  by  Selves  with  carrying  on  such  illicit  negotiations, 
at  first  denied  but  ultimately  had  to  admit  the  accusation, 
for  he  was  confronted  with  the  decyphers  of  the  messages. 
He  must  have  warned  Schoen  of  the  discovery  and  the 
Germans  discarded  the  discovered  cypher.  What  is  much 
more  probable  than  the  Figaro  story  is  that  the  French 
Government  have  acquired  the  German  cypher  in  which  the 
instructions  to  Schoen  of  July  1914  were  telegraphed. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  same  cypher  as  that  used  in  communica¬ 
tion  between  Bernstorff  and  the  German  Government,  and 
which  the  American  Government  “  acquired  ”  and  may 
have  lately  communicated  in  copy  to  the  French  Government. 

March  4,  1918 . — O  Russia,  what  a  debacle  !  The  German 
land  hunger  is  progressing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Kars  and 
Batoum,  etc.,  to  be  returned  to  Turkey  1  Hurry  up,  Japan  ! 
I  don’t  think  that  we  have,  throughout  this  war,  had  so 
black  a  situation  as  the  present  one,  except  when  the 
Germans  were  close  to  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  September 
1914.  Lee  hears  that  Clemenceau  is  pessimist.  I  saw 
him  this  morning.  He  did  not  seem  so.  There  are  fresh 
espionage  arrests  every  week  :  Bolo  will  be  shot  within  the 
next  four  weeks. 

March  5,  1918. — More  snow  this  morning,  but  at  midday 
the  sun  came  out. 

Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  will  never  hit  it  off :  they 
do  not  understand  each  other.  They  are  again  at  logger- 
heads. 

The  Austro-German  peace  demands  on  Roumania  and 
the  cutting  up  of  Russia  and  the  extinction  of  any  Poland 
ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Socialists  and  make  them 
realize  that  an  international  Conference  of  Socialists  of  all 
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the  belligerent  and  neutral  countries  would  not  bring  the 
German  Socialists  to  resist  the  German  land  hunger  and 
advance  peace,  unless  it  were  a  German  one.  I  hope  that 
the  Japanese  movement  is  really  coming  into  force. 

March  6,  1918. — Whitney  Warren  paid  me  a  visit  yester¬ 
day  afternoon,  much  perturbed  at  reports  put  about  by  an 
American  who  is  employed  here  as  an  intelligence  officer : 
he  has  been  in  England  and  he  has  been  spreading  here 
amongst  Americans,  who  are  persuaded  to  believe  it,  that 
England  is  quite  “fed  up  ”  with  the  war.  Whitney 
Warren  asked  me  whether  this  was  true.  I  said  that 
unfortunately  Lansdowne’s  foolish  letter  to  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  of  some  weeks  ago  had  been  boomed  by  professional 
Pacifists  and  by  two  ex-Lord  Chancellors  better  known  for 
their  legal  attainments  than  for  their  common  sense.  The 
British  people — not  the  Labour  Party  led  by  vain  idealists 
— are  not  for  peace  at  any  German  price.  Whitney  Warren 
fears  that  the  idea  that  England  is  “fed  up  ”  with  the 
war  may  spread.  I  recommended  him  to  communicate 
with  Bob  Bacon  who  is  at  G.H.Q.  as  liaison  officer. 
Whitney  Warren  said  that  there  had  been  friction  between 
Pershing  and  Petain,  the  former  being  an  old-fashioned 
officer  and  strict  disciplinarian  and  not  an  up-to-date  soldier. 
There  was  a  movement  to  get  another  substituted  for 
Pershing. 

There  has  been  a  bad  strike  at  a  munitions  factory  near 
Paris.  I  believe  that  it  has  ceased.  The  one  at  St.  Etienne 
was  repressed  by  very  drastic  means.  A  regiment  of 
cavalry  and  3,000  gendarmes  were  used,  and  there  were  a 
large  number  of  the  strikers  killed  and  wounded.  The  end 
was  sending  the  young  strikers  to  the  Front  and  raising 
the  wages  of  the  older  ones. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Tuesday  has  not  yet  reached  me  : 
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but  I  have  seen  in  the  French  newspapers  summaries  of 
a  further  letter  in  it  from  Lansdowne ;  his  letter  will  do 
harm  here  and  give  a  handle  to  those  who  say  that  we  are 
flinching. 

March  7,  1918. — I  have  read  Lansdowne’s  letter.  He 
would  believe  German  assurances  and  accept  that  the 
question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  to  be  discussed  as  an  open 
one  at  a  Peace  Congress  and  not  as  a  settled  matter  requiring 
only  registration  at  such  Congress.  The  letter  has  not  done 
so  much  harm  here  as  might  have  been  expected. 

J.  Buchan  was  here  to  see  me  yesterday.  He  says  that 
many  of  the  young  Conservatives  are  minded  to  coalesce 
with  the  Labour  Party,  and  he  thinks  that  that  Party  will 
in  the  next  Parliament  be  numerically  the  biggest  single 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  asked  whether 
Loucheur  is  a  defaitiste  !  Why  should  he  be  ?  His  partner 
makes  shells.  He  also  asked  whether  Pacifism  is  making 
progress  in  France.  I  gave  him  the  same  answer  as  regards 
the  French  as  to  Whitney  Warren. 

Clemenceau,  when  Albert  Thomas  represented  that  unless 
he  followed  his  advice  in  a  certain  matter  there  would  be  a 
general  strike,  observed  :  “  En  tout  cas  vous  ny  serez  pas .” 
“  Pourquoi  done  ?  ”  asked  Thomas.  “  Parceque  je  vous 
aurais  fait  fusille  bien  avant  une  greve  generate ,”  replied 
Clemenceau. 

Poor  Roumania  !  The  stipulation  that  the  Germans  shall 
have  free  access  to  Odessa  means  also  from  that  port  to 
Trebizond,  Batoum,  and  on  to  Persia,  in  combination  with 
the  Turks  from  Ardahan  and  Kars.  There  has  been  too 
much  hesitation  and  delay  in  letting  loose  Japan  in  Siberia. 

March  8,  1918. — I  was  at  dinner  when  the  air  raid  began 
at  9  p.m.  It  is  now  11.30  p.m.  and  it  is  still  going  on. 
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The  guns  are  firing  now  seemingly  quite  close  and  rapidly, 
a  moment  ago  far  away.  The  reports  come  and  go.  If  the 
Germans  are  making  the  Elysee  their  object — “  pourvu 
qu'ils  visent  bien  !  ” 

Clemenceau  was  attacked  in  the  Chamber  to-day  about 
the  “  cases,”  but  it  was  really  Painleve  who  had  to  defend 
himself,  and  for  that  purpose  he  read  confidential  com¬ 
munications  about  the  dossiers  between  himself  and  Ribot. 
Renaudel  abused  Clemenceau  for  allowing  the  Action 
Fran^aise  to  abuse  the  Socialists.  Clemenceau  replied  that 
when  he  abolished  political  censorship,  he  was  much 
applauded  by  the  Socialists.  Now,  being  attacked  them¬ 
selves,  they  wanted  the  newspapers  against  them  to  be 
restrained.  They  were  difficult  to  please.  This  is  what 
has  been  brought  to  me  from  the  Chamber.  There  is  no 
newspaper  account  yet.  Clemenceau  will  have  obtained 
a  vote  of  confidence. 

The  guns  have  begun  again  and  are  firing  rapidly,  but 
as  it  is  11.45  the  raid  must  end  soon.  12.20. — The  guns 
have  stopped,  so  to  bed. 

March  9,  1918.— There  were  90  German  aeroplanes 
at  the  start  for  the  attack,  but  most  of  them  got  astray  and 
dispersed.  A  good  deal  of  damage  has  been  done.  About 
20  killed  and  40  injured.  At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Lafitte 
and  the  Rue  Drouot  a  large  hole,  into  which  fell  a  taxi. 
Bombs  fell  and  did  damage  at  Levallois,  Montmartre,  near 
the  Gare  de  Lyon,  and  near  the  Gare  du  Nord. 

There  is  a  fear  in  London  lest  the  advance  of  the  Japanese 
into  Siberia  may  make  Russian  opinion  hostile  to  the  Entente 
Allies.  The  only  prevailing  Russian  opinion  at  -present  is 
Bolshevik  and  Anti- Allies.  The  Russian  Anti-Bolsheviks 
may  be  encouraged  by  Japanese  support  to  resist  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks.  Anyhow  if  the  Japanese  get  far  enough  to  prevent 
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the  Germans  drawing  food  supplies  from  Siberia  that  will 
be  a  gain. 

A  London  letter  says  :  “  The  internal  situation  is  not 
good.  There  is  a  considerable  Pacifist  feeling  which  is 
being  stimulated  by  the  shortage  of  meat.  The  lower 
classes  have  been  so  overpaid  that  they  have  over-eaten  and 
now  resent  having  only  i  lb.  per  week  when  they  were 
eating  2  lb.  per  diem,  quite  an  average  amount.  It  really 
looks  as  though  some  of  our  so-called  statesmen  are  out  to 
provoke  a  revolution.  L.  G.  has,  it  is  said,  offered  his 
services  to  the  Unionists.” 

Clemenceau  had  a  great  success  in  the  Chamber  yesterday. 

March  12,  1918. — The  Embassy  architect  was  here 
yesterday.  He  said  that  it  was  very  unwise  of  me  to  remain 
in  my  sitting-room  when  a  raid  was  on,  for,  besides  the  risk 
of  a  bomb  falling  on  the  roof  of  the  ball-room,  there  was 
open  space  enough  for  an  aerial  torpedo  to  come  in  through 
the  window.  When,  therefore,  the  “  Alerte  ”  sounded 
last  night  just  after  dinner,  I  went,  as  did  the  rest  of  the 
household,  to  the  cellars.  The  raid  lasted  nearly  three 
hours.  After  the  departure  of  the  Messenger  to  London 
I  was  joined  by  Monson.  As  in  the  previous  raid,  the 
reports  of  aircraft  guns  were  sometimes  apparently  near, 
and  at  other  times  far  away.  There  were  interludes  of  no 
reports.  The  sound  of  exploding  bombs  was  quite  different. 
We  heard  three  violent  ones.  The  vibration  threw  open 
the  forte  cochere  of  the  next-door  house.  About  30  bombs 
fell  in  and  about  Paris.  Three  fell  round  about  the  Ministry 
for  War.  One  near  the  German  Embassy,  one  near  the 
Luxembourg,  another  in  the  Place  de  la  Republique,  one 
near  the  Pasteur  Institute,  one  beyond  the  Trocadero,  one 
near  Pere  Lachaise,  two  at  Sevres,  two  near  the  Gare  de 
Lyon,  some  in  the  north  of  Paris.  One  fell  outside  a 
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Metropolitan  station  in  the  Rue  Bolivar  near  the  Gare  du 
Nord.  There  was  a  panic  amongst  the  people  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  the  station,  and  many  (said  to  be  76)  were 
trampled  or  crushed.  I  went  to  see  the  damage  done  in 
and  near  the  Ministry  for  War.  The  whole  of  the  front 
of  the  Ministry  for  War  pock-marked  by  shrapnel,  and 
all  the  windows  blown  in  ;  ditto  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Boulevard,  and  shop  fronts  destroyed.  Rue  St.  Dominique  : 
in  the  next  courtyard  to  where  the  Ministers’  Cabinet  is, 
a  bomb  had  fallen  and  set  fire  to  the  house ;  some  officers 
are  said  to  have  been  killed.  Higher  up  the  Boulevard 
St.  Germain  a  bomb  also  fell  and  did  damage.  The 
Germans  will,  of  course,  try  to  create  ill  blood  between 
French  and  English  by  announcing  that  the  bombardment 
of  Paris  was  a  necessary  reprisal  for  the  bombardment  by 
British  aeroplanes  of  German  open  towns  far  from  the 
fighting  front. 

I  have  had  a  visit  from  an  interpreter  in  a  British  Division 
near  Lille.  He  says  that  the  spirit  of  the  British  troops  is 
splendid,  but  they  are  irritated  at  the  delay  in  the  offensive 
by  the  Germans. 

I  met  Clemenceau  this  morning,  as  he  was  leaving  his 
office.  He  starts  for  London  to-morrow  morning.  The 
Prime  Minister  meets  more  than  his  equal  in  him  ;  he  is 
not  to  be  bullied.  There  has  been  an  exchange  of  acri¬ 
monious  letters  and  messages.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  very 
serious  questions  of  coal  for  Italy  and  tonnage  for  France 
will  be  settled  at  these  meetings.  I  fear  that  Caillaux  will 
not  be  tried  before  May.  These  cases  drag  too  much. 

Maklakoff,  the  so-called  Russian  Ambassador,  wants  and 
does  not  want  Japanese  intervention  in  Siberia. 

March  14,  1918. — A  minority  Socialist,  Mistral,  writes 
in  the  Humanite  that  reasons  given  by  Japan  for  intervening 
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are  pretexts  for  taking  a  portion  of  Russia,  who  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  Entente,  and  that  the  Entente  out  of 
hostility  to  the  Russian  revolution  will  not  oppose  Japan, 
whose  intervention  will  throw  Russia  into  the  arms  of 
Germany. 

I  had  a  visit  this  morning  from  Dr.  Dillon.  He  says 
that  he  is  for  going  on  jusqu' au  bout.  He  supposes  that  if 
Lloyd  George  fall  a  Lansdowne  Ministry  might  be  formed, 
for  Harcourt,  Loreburn,  Buckmaster,  McKenna  and 
Runciman  would  all  be  anxious  to  be  in  such  a  combination. 
Would  Asquith  ?  And  would  the  country  have  it  ? 
Henderson  would  certainly  join  it.  What  a  disaster  it 
would  be  !  but  the  elections  are  not  yet. 

March  15,  1918. — There  have  just  been  (1.45  p.m.)  two 
rumbling  explosions.  They  sounded  as  though  to  the 
south  of  the  town.  The  pigeons  have  been  frightened 
and  my  paper  has  been  covered  with  fine  black  dust.  I  am 
afraid  that  some  powder  or  shell  factory  must  have  blown  up. 

Here  there  is  some  fear  lest  our  strikes  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Labour  Party  and  of  the  Pacifists  may  direct  us  to  a 
premature  peace. 

A  column  of  smoke  is  now  rising  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Sacre  Coeur,  and  there  were  three  explosions.  This  on 
the  top  of  air  raids  and  crush  disaster  will  shake  the  nerves 
of  the  well-to-do  Parisians.  They  are  seeking  safety  in  flight 
to  the  south,  to  Biarritz  and  to  the  provinces.  There  have 
been  great  crowds  of  the  flying  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon  and  the 
Gare  d’Orleans,  Quai  d’Orsay. 

Later.— Grahame  has  telephoned  that  some  chemical 
works  at  Aubervilliers,  north  of  the  Gare  du  Nord,  have 
been  blown  up.  I  am  afraid  that  the  explosion  disaster 
has  been  very  deadly.  Several  hamlets  a  few  kilometres 
north  of  St.  Denis  have  been  wiped  out.  The  works 
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were  hand-grenade  manufactories.  There  must  have  been 
great  loss  of  life. 

I  this  afternoon  visited  some  of  the  places  where  bombs 
fell  during  the  last  air  raid.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  damage  done  to  the  Ministry  for  War.  Further  up  the 
Boulevard  St.  Germain,  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  has 
been  knocked  about  and  much  glass  and  many  shop  fronts 
have  been  destroyed.  At  the  junction  of  the  Boulevards 
St.  Germain  and  Raspail  a  bomb  fell,  and  the  shrapnel  flew 
in  every  direction,  pock-marking  houses  and  breaking  win¬ 
dows  and  perforating  iron  shutters.  The  upper  story 
and  part  of  the  first  floor  of  a  house  (9  Rue  Las-Cases,  near 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  Bellechasse)  entre  cour  et  jardin  have 
been  brought  down  and  the  windows  of  surrounding  houses 
knocked  about.  A  bomb  fell  exactly  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  the  German  Embassy  in  the  Rue  de  Lille.  It  made  an 
enormous  hole  in  the  street  and  the  shrapnel  broke  all 
the  windows  of  the  Embassy,  and  of  the  surrounding  houses. 
The  bomb  might  as  well  have  fallen  on  the  Embassy  itself. 

March  1 6,  1918. — Nekludow,  who  last  was  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Madrid,  before  then  Minister  at  Sofia,  and 
previously  Counsellor  to  the  Russian  Embassy  here,  asked 
to  see  me  and  came  this  afternoon.  He  was  lengthy  and 
pompous,  deplored  the  weakness  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
and  his  subjection  to  his  wife,  which  brought  about  the 
crises  which,  following  one  another,  led  to  the  Revolution. 
He  criticized  the  encouragement  given  to  the  revolutionaries 
by  the  Entente  Allies  and  blamed  our  relations  with  the 
Bolsheviks.  The  Power  most  in  danger  now  is  England, 
for  Germany’s  aim  from  Odessa  is  Batoum,  the  Caucasus, 
Persia  and  India.  It  must  be  well  understood  that  Russia 
has  not  asked  for  Japanese  intervention  :  the  Entente  Allies 
are  thrusting  it  on  her,  and  unless  Japan  come  to  an  under- 
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standing  with  the  loyal  elements  in  Russia  her  intervention 
will  only  cause  hostility  and  fail.  France  and  England 
seem  to  act  without  consulting  Russians  well  acquainted 
with  Russia,  etc.  I  suggested  that  when  a  house  is  burn¬ 
ing,  the  proprietor  is  generally  thankful  to  a  neighbour — 
though  he  may  dislike  him — for  effective  help  in  putting 
out  the  fire.  No  doubt  Japan,  if  she  intervene,  will  be 
glad  of  the  support  and  assistance  of  such  Russian  troops 
and  officers  as  may  be  willing  to  oppose  the  Bolshevik 
German  advance  eastward.  Who  are  those  officers  ?  Let 
them  offer  their  services  to  the  Japanese.  He  evidently 
thinks  that  he  and  two  or  three  Russian  friends  at  Paris, 
who  are  constituting  themselves  an  Advisory  Committee, 
ought  to  be  consulted. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  that  the  Germans  would 
make  a  throne  for  a  monarch,  and  whether  it  was  likely  that 
Finland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  Poland  and  the  Ukraine, 
having  been  detached,  would  want  to  re-form  part  of  a 
Russian  Empire.  He  does  not  think  that  a  country  like 
Russia  with  five  centuries  of  history  can  be  permanently 
dissolved.  Germany  s  advantage  for  the  present  is  to 
continue  chaos  in  what  she  has  not  yet  detached.  She  does 
not  aim  at  the  Far  East.  It  is  to  the  Caucasus,  Persia, 
Central  Asia  and  India  that  she  wants  to  penetrate.  I 
recommended  him  to  draw  up  a  memorandum  of  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  himself  and  colleagues  for 
me  to  send  to  London.  He  considers  Maklakoff,  who  is  an 
avocat  and  a  Cadet,  interesting  but  without  practical  ideas. 

It  is  fine  but  cold.  The  buds  are  coming  out. 

I  have  a  dinner  of  twelve  to-night ! 

I  hear  that  Jimmy  de  Rothschild,  who  had  a  Major’s 
commission  in  a  Canadian  regiment,  has  transferred  him¬ 
self  to  a  Hebrew  regiment,  where  he  becomes  a  captain, 
in  Palestine. 
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March  1 8,  1918. — Another  spring  day  and  quite  warm. 

The  Austro-German  exactions  in  regard  to  peace  with 
portions  of  Russia  and  Roumania  are  opening  the  eyes  of 
some  of  the  Socialists  to  the  folly  which  it  would  be  to  enter 
into  discussions  with  Germany. 

Poincare  and  Clemenceau  went  together  to  visit  air  raid 
sinistres.  They  were  in  a  dark  and  narrow  street,  St. 
Sauveur.  Said  Clemenceau  to  Poincare :  “  It  was  just 
in  such  a  narrow  street  that  Henri  IV.  was  assassinated.” 
“  But  which  of  us  is  Henri  IV  ?  ”  asked  Poincare,  to  which 
Clemenceau  replied :  “  Naturally  you.”  I  did  not  have 
this  from  either  of  them,  but  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  story. 

I  think  that  the  result  of  the  court  martial  on  the 
degomme  French  Military  Attache  and  the  Due  de  Levis 
Mirepoix  will  be  a  nonlieu.  The  papers  left  in  the  taxi 
were  not  of  any  importance.  It  was  when  going  to  see 
his  doctor  that  he  left  the  papers  in  the  taxi.  The  actress 
who  found  them  there  read  them  to  a  party  of  friends  before 
handing  them  over  to  the  military  authorities. 

March  19,  1918. — I  have  not  heard  of  any  foundation 
whatever  for  a  report  of  a  German  peace  offer  as  rumoured. 
Hertling’s  and  Bethmann-Hollweg’s  declarations  don’t  look 
like  anything  but  a  German- Austrian  Peace,  and  we  have 
good  examples  in  Russia  and  Roumania  of  what  is  the 
German  meaning  of  no  annexations  and  no  indemnities 
and  the  status  quo  ante  bellum  for  Germany. 

Clemenceau  must  have  drafted  the  Declaration  issued 
after  the  Conferences  in  London  last  week.  I  wish  that 
we  had  a  Clemenceau  in  England  instead  of  politicians  on 
the  look  out  for  votes  at  the  next  elections. 

March  21,  1918.— Paul  Cambon  has  written  to  his 
brother  that  Clemenceau  was  cordial  and  even  affectionate, 
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and  was  satisfied  with  his  visit  to  London,  which  I  also 
gathered.  Paul  Cambon  does  not  believe  in  a  strong 
German  offensive  in  the  West.  He  thinks  German  objects 
for  the  moment  are  Caucasus,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  India 
and  also  Mesopotamia  and  Asia  Minor,  Aleppo  and 
Palestine. 

There  have  been  strikes  of  railway  workers  (not  engine 
drivers  and  stokers)  at  Tours,  Perigueux  and  elsewhere,  but 
they  are  over  for  the  time  being, 

March  22,  1918. — I  fear  that  the  Boches  have  given  us 
a  second  Cambrai.* 

March  23,  1918. — There  was  an  “  Alerte”  yesterday 
evening  a  little  after  8.30  p.m.  when  I  was  dining.  I 
finished  dinner  and  at  9  p.m.  took  to  the  cellars :  the 
raid  came  to  nothing  and  at  about  a  quarter  to  10  “  All 
clear  ”  was  sounded.  This  morning  at  about  8  o’clock, 
there  was  a  loud  explosion  which  I  thought  must  be  a 
munitions  factory:  there  was  another  at  about  8.20  and 
a  third  between  then  and  a  little  before  9  a.m.  Then 
came  the  “  Alerted  I  finished  dressing  and  had  my  coffee 
in  the  small  cellar,  where  I  afterwards  read  the  news¬ 
papers.  There  were  from  time  to  time  explosions.  The 
raid  dwindled  and  people  resumed  their  ordinary  ways. 
Last  night  some  bombs  were  dropped  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  This  morning  they  were  thrown  by  a  Gotha — 
said  to  be  so  high  up  as  to  be  unreachable — on  several 
spots,  Boulevard  Rocheouart,  Gare  de  l’Est,  Luxembourg 
and  Tuileries  Gardens. 

The  Germans  claim  to  have  taken  in  their  offensive 
against  us  200  guns  and  16,000  prisoners.  The  news 

*  Commencement  of  great  German  offensive  against  the  British  Fifth 
Army. 
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here  is  that  we  are  holding,  but  our  losses  have  been  great. 
There  are,  or  were,  97  German  Divisions  against  us,  each 
of  15,000  men. 

Lloyd  George’s  position  is  said  to  be  shaky,  and  he  awaits 
the  general  elections,  relying  meanwhile  on  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Unionists. 

March  24,  1918. — The  evening  papers  announced 

officially  that  yesterday’s  bombardment  was  by  a  long  range 
gun.  The  distance  is  reckoned  at  from  65  to  75  miles 
from  Paris.  At  8.50  last  night,  just  as  I  had  finished 
dinner,  an  “  Alerte  ”  was  sounded.  We  took  to  the  cellars 
and  I  read  there  until  10  p.m.  when  the  church  bells 
rang  “  All  clear.”  The  raiding  machines  do  not  seem  to 
have  reached  Paris,  for  there  was  no  firing  or  bombing. 
I  was  called  at  7.15  this  morning,  half  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual,  for  an  “  Alerte  ”  was  announced  :  there  were 
detonations  every  20  minutes  or  half-hour  until  noon.  As 
I  was  crossing  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  I  heard  a  shell 
burst.  It  seemed  to  be  out  towards  the  Louvre.  There 
was  not  any  more  firing  after  noon.  One  shell  fell  in  the 
Rue  des  Victoires  and  yesterday  one  in  the  Tuileries 
Gardens. 

Such  a  lovely  day.  I  am  afraid  that  the  military  situation 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Dillon,  who  has  paid  me  a  visit, 
contends  that  the  Germans  will  take  Paris  !  I  believe  that 
the  Army  wanted  General  Gough*  to  be  “ungummed  ”  and 
that  Haig  saved  him.  Dillon  has  always  been  a  pessimist. 
He  says  that  he  has  always  been  right. 

March  25,  1918. — There  was  an  “  Alerte  ”  this  morning 
at  1  a.m.  There  was  barrage  firing,  and  in  half  an  hour 
“  All  clear  ”  was  sounded.  The  long  range  firing  began 
*  Commanding  Fifth  Army. 
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a  little  before  7  o’clock  this  morning.  At  noon  the  firing 
had  ceased.  The  Gaulois  announces  that  2 1  shells  fell  in 
Paris  yesterday,  doing  little  damage  and  causing  only  a  few 
casualties.  It  is  said  that  three  British  soldiers  were  killed 
on  the  Place  de  la  Republique. 

The  military  situation  is  very  critical.  If  we  do  not 
hold  the  Germans  on  the  Somme  they  will  soon  be  at 
Amiens.  I  feel  very  depressed. 

March  26,  1918.— The  situation  is  very  critical,  but 
French  reinforcements  are  hurrying  up.  Perhaps  this 
crisis  in  the  war  may  force  on  what  has  been  so  long  in 
discussion  and  dispute,  viz.,  one  Command.  An  Allied 
Conference  is  taking  place  at  Doullens  to-day.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  Clemenceau,  Loucheur,  and  Generals  Foch,  Petain 
and  Fayolle  have  gone  thither. 

What  a  blasphemous  brute  is  Kaiser  William,  who  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  announce  to  the  Empress  that 
“  by  the  Grace  of  God  the  battle,  etc.,  etc.,  has  been  won. 
The  Lord  has  gloriously  aided  !  ” 

I  met  at  dinner  last  night  at  the  Ritz  the  French  Under¬ 
secretary  in  charge  of  Aviation.  He  accounted  for  the 
long  range  shells  reaching  Paris  very  much  as  has  been 
represented  in  the  newspapers  :  the  fragments  of  shells 
show  that  the  rifling  of  one  of  the  guns,  at  all  events,  is  very 
much  worn.  He  thinks  that  there  must  be  two  or  three  guns, 
for  some  of  the  intervals  between  the  arrivals  of  shells  have 
been  too  short  for  one  gun,  viz.,  only  five  minutes,  eight 
minutes  and  ten  minutes,  and  once  less  than  five  minutes. 
The  gun  is  put  at  perhaps  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  when 
the  shell  reaches  the  area  of  unbreathable  air  there  is  much 
less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  shell,  which  accounts 
for  the  great  range  of  the  gun.  There  has  not  been  any 
firing  since  4  p.m.  yesterday  (and  it  is  now  3  p.m.),  and  there 
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was  no  air  raid  last  night.  The  railway  stations  of  Paris, 
viz.,  those  going  to  safe  districts,  are,  as  they  were  in  August 
and  September  1914,  stormed  by  people  fleeing  away,  men 
forcing  themselves  through  the  concourse  of  struggling 
women  and  children. 

March  27,  1918. — The  situation  is  somewhat  better  at 
the  Front,  and  here  there  is  no  outward  appearance  of 
depression.  The  Socialists  are  almost  Jehu-like.  It  is, 
“  What  have  I  to  do  with  peace  ?  Get  thee  behind  me.” 
Yesterday  I  began  to  think  that  it  might  be  Bordeaux  again. 
Jules  Cambon  is  hopeful  to-day.  Will  there  be  a  scapegoat 
for  the  disaster  ?  and  if  Haig  cover  Gough  will  both  be 
sacrificed  ? 

I  have  had  to  luncheon  Colonel  Mulliner,  the  rich  man  of 
Warwickshire  who  represents  Walter  Long  in  petrol 
matters.  Whenever  he  is  about  to  report  misdemeanours 
he  runs  up  against  some  protecting  authority.  He  will  be 
backed  up  by  G.H.Q.,  but  not  necessarily  by  the  W.O. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  has  been 
buying  very  cheaply  at  the  Edgar  Degas  sale,  for  the 
approach  of  the  Germans  to  Amiens  had  created  alarm. 
Civilian  travellers  will  have  to  go  by  Beauvais  from  and  to 
Boulogne.  Phipps  is  sending  his  wife  and  children  to 
England.  We  had  neither  shells  nor  bombs  yesterday. 
Ian  Malcolm  dined  with  me  last  night.  He  thinks  Charlie 
Hardinge  a  little  better  in  health,  but  a  very  much  altered 
man,  depressed,  and  no  wonder  ! 

March  28,  1918. — I  hear  that  at  the  Doullens  Con¬ 
ference  on  Tuesday  Milner,  Haig,  Wilson  and  Plumer  had 
a  consultation  at  the  mairie  the  result  of  which  was  that 
Milner  offered  the  disposal  of  the  British  troops  to  Foch  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  with  the  full  consent  of  Haig. 

VOL.  11.  u 
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After  a  few  minutes'  reflection  Foch  accepted.  Clemenceau 
said  that  the  English  se  sont  comportes  magnifiquement  et  avec 
grande  dignite.  French  Press-men  and  some  of  the  official 
world  are  very  full  against  Haig,  for  it  was  impressed  upon 
him  that  defensive  works  were  required  in  rear  of  the 
fighting  line  and  none  were  prepared.  Can  this  be  true  ? 
I  also  hear  that  Gough  has  been  “  ungummed  ”  and  is 
gone  home.  It  is  rumoured  that,  if  the  Germans  get 
near  enough  to  bombard  Paris  effectively,  the  Ministries 
for  F.A.,  War  and  Marine  will  move  to  Tours,  and  the 
Ambassadors  and  Diplomatic  Ministers  and  the  other 
Government  Departments  to  Bordeaux.  In  1870  the 
Government  and  Diplomatic  Corps  went  to  Tours  and 
later  on  to  Bordeaux. 

March  29,  1918.— The  railway  stations  are  congested. 
Numbers  of  people  going  away.  Mrs.  Dillon  was  at  the 
Military  Attache’s  office  this  morning  insisting  on  her 
journey  being  authorized  to  Havre,  where  she  and  the  Dr. 
have  Belgian  friends  with  whom  they  will  stay.  She  added 
that  the  Germans  will  be  at  Paris  in  three  days  from  now. 
Goldney  sent  her  word  that  if  she  continued  to  talk  to  that 
effect  he  would  have  her  arrested  as  a  spreader  of  false 
news  !  W.  Churchill  is  here  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  :  he  is  represented  to  be  on  a  mission  from 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  has  come  from  G.H.Q.  Amiens 
and  Rheims  have  been  heavily  bombed. 

The  French  newspapers  are  very  laudatory  of  our  troops 
in  the  German  offensive. 

March  30,  1918. — The  Prince  of  Wales  was  here  yester¬ 
day.  He  was  to  have  paid  visits  to  various  French  Fronts, 
but  this  strong  offensive  made  it  undesirable  that  he  should 
be  a  responsibility,  so  it  was  decided  that  the  visits  should 
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not  take  place.  He  then  pointed  out  to  his  Father  that  he 
could  not  remain  at  home,  and  he  suggested  going  to  Italy, 
which  Derby  approved,  and  he  is  gone  thither. 

The  bombardment  of  yesterday  was  short;  the  fourth 
of  five  shells  fell  on  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  with  the 
result  of  75  killed  and  90  injured.  It  began  again  this 
morning  at  7.15  a.m.,  and  shells  have  arrived  at  intervals 
of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  One  fell  somewhere  near 
the  Invalides.  People  are  getting  away  from  Paris  as  fast 
as  there  is  train  room  for  them. 

The  Military  seem  confident.  Let  us  pray  that  they  will 
prove  right. 

March  31,  1918. — Yesterday  the  bombardment  by  the 
long  range  howitzer  ceased  in  the  afternoon.  It  had  fired 
about  twelve  shots.  One  fell  in  the  barracks  in  the  Rue 
Babylon  e. 

I  have  seen  Clemenceau.  He  is  confident,  but  to-day 
is  a  critical  one.  We  have  no  doubt  killed  a  vast  number 
of  Germans,  but  our  5th  Army  was  practically  wiped  out. 
Let  us  hope  that  Foch,  who  is  Generalissimo  over  the 
Anglo-Franco-American  Troops,  will  succeed  in  staying 
the  German  advance,  and  save  Amiens. 

April  1,  1918. — There  were  two  shells  from  the  long 
range  gun  yesterday,  and  to-day  one  fell  at  1.10  p.m.  and 
another  at  4.10  p.m.  The  Military  Attache  says  that  the 
second  shell  to-day  exploded  within  twenty  yards  of  him, 
when  he  was  in  his  motor  near  the  Place  Vauban,  at  the 
back  of  the  Invalides  :  two  people  were  killed.  It  has 
been  explained  to  the  Swiss  Minister  that  owing  to  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  atmosphere,  and  consequent  differences  in  air 
resistance,  not  all  the  shells  fired  by  the  long  range 
howitzer  reach  Paris,  so  he  says.  He  is  very  indignant 
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at  the  killing  of  his  Conseiller  and  wife,  who  were  in  the 
church  when  it  was  struck  by  a  shell  on  the  afternoon  of 
Good  Friday.  The  said  Counsellor  was  the  official  who 
occupied  himself  with  German  interests  in  France.  The 
Military  Attach^  says  that  the  hole  made  by  the  shell  was 
quite  small  and  the  explosion  did  not  seem  to  him  loud, 
but  it  was  loud,  for  I  heard  it  very  plainly  here,  and  it 
was  probably  heard  over  a  great  part  of  the  town. 

April  2,  1918.— This  morning  there  was  gun  fire  at 
3.15  a. m.  I  was  asleep  and  had  not  heard  the  “  Alerte 
We  all  took  to  the  cellars.  The  raid  ended  at  4.30  a.m. 
Nine  bombs  fell  in  the  Gare  de  Lyon  quarter.  At  10. 10 
this  morning  there  was  a  loud  report  from  a  long  range 
shell.  Where  it  fell  I  have  not  heard.  It  is  now  6  p.m. 
and  still  no  second  shell,  so  I  suppose  that  we  shall  have 
none. 

April  3,  1918. — The  morning’s  newspapers  announce,  on 
the  strength  of  assertions  by  German  prisoners,  that  one 
of  the  long  range  guns  which  have  been  bombarding  Paris 
has  burst.  At  9.50  this  morning  there  came  a  shell  from 
such  a  gun.  Yesterday  I  thought  we  should  not  have  a 
second  shell ;  but  when  I  was  walking  with  Millerand 
along  the  Rue  des  Capucines  towards  the  Boulevard  at 
6.45  p.m.  bang  went  a  shell.  He  thought  that  it  was  near 
by,  but  it  wasn’t.  One  fell  yesterday  near  Neuflize’s  Bank 
in  a  street  running  into  the  Rue  Lafayette. 

April 4,  1 9 18. — We  have  not  had  since  yesterday  morning 
any  shells  from  the  long  range  howitzer.  I  suppose  that 
the  rain  and  thick  atmosphere  are  unfavourable  to  such 
long  distance  firing. 

The  “  Temple  ”  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  in  front  of  which 
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is  the  statue  of  Coligny,  opposite  to  the  Louvre,  was  cram- 
full  for  the  funeral  service  for  the  Swiss  Counsellor  and  his 
wife  who  were  killed  in  St.  Gervais  church.  The  pasteur 
preached  an  impassioned  sermon  against  German  barbarity. 

It  is  reckoned  that  since  the  German  offensive  began 
500,000  people  have  left  Paris.  It  is  well  so,  for  it  is  no 
place  now  for  panicky  people. 

The  keen-eyed  Admiral  Hall  *  has  been  to  see  me  on 
his  way  home  from  Italy.  He  thinks  that  the  war  may  end 
this  year  and  navally  with  success.  He  does  not  see  how 
we  can  restore  to  Germany  any  of  her  Colonies,  but  we  shall 
have  to  let  her  have  her  way  in  Russia,  so  far  as  she  can 
maintain  it  for  any  length  of  time,  but  she  will  have 
great  difficulties  with  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  He  praised 
Wemyss. 

Later. — It  has  been  raining  all  day  as  it  did  yesterday. 
The  German  radios  say  that  Paris  was  not  bombarded 
yesterday  because  it  was  the  day  for  the  funerals  of  the 
victims  of  the  accident  in  the  church  on  Good  Friday. 
They  did  fire  one  shot  in  the  morning,  but  it  was  the  rain, 
I  think,  and  not  funerals,  which  stopped  any  later  shots. 

Needham  f  was  here  this  afternoon  to  ask  whether  I  could 
not  get  the  Red  Cross  nurses  exempted  from  the  10%  tax  on 
the  hotel  bills.  He  told  me  that  the  women  nurses  are 
being  evacuated  from  near  the  Front,  and  Abbeville,  and 
orderlies  substituted  for  them.  Needham  says,  and  I 
suppose  that  the  information  comes  from  Mrs.  Needham’s 
Austrian  sister  who  is  in  Switzerland,  that  the  Austrians 
are  scandalized  at  the  Germans  bombarding  Paris  on  Good 
Friday,  on  which  day  they  must  have  known  that  the 
churches  would  be  full  of  the  faithful. 

*  Admiral  [Sir]  Reginald  Hall,  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence  during  the 
War. 

■j-  Colonel  Needham,  British  Red  Cross  Commissioner  in  Paris. 
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April  5,  1918. — The  English  are  more  critical  of  Gough 
than  the  French,  and  he  has  at  last  been  “  ungummed.” 
The  French  were  dismayed  at  our  disaster,  but  recognize 
that  it  was  due  to  irresistible  pressure.  It  is  thought  that 
besides  the  British  troops  being  badly  handled  they  had  no 
confidence  in  Gough.  I  think  that,  now  that  Foch  is 
practically  Generalissimo ,  Versailles  will  dwindle  in  impor¬ 
tance.  Clemenceau  says  of  it,  “  Je  m’en  fous.”  Versailles 
led  to  Foch.  We  have  given  way  a  little  near  Amiens, 
viz.,  at  Villers  Bretonneux  on  the  railway  from  Ham,  which 
is  displeasing  to  Clemenceau,  Haig  having  sworn  that  he 
would  hold.  It  was  short-sighted  of  the  Americans  not 
joining  sooner  in  the  war,  and  it  was  more  than  foolish  of 
President  Wilson  not  encouraging  Japanese  intervention. 
What  section  of  the  Russians  will  he  conciliate  by  his 
attitude  to  the  so-called  “  Russian  people”  ?  There  is  no 
such  thing :  it  is  nothing  but  an  agglomeration  of  different 
races  which  has  tumbled  to  pieces.  The  question  is  whether 
the  Anti-Bolsheviks  would  not  be  glad  of  a  Japanese  lead, 
encouraged  and  supported  by  the  Entente  Allies  and 
accompanied  by  assurances  of  non-annexations.  It  is 
worth  trying,  but  “  speed  is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,” 
as  the  lawyers  say. 

People,  and  particularly  the  well-to-do  bourgeois  class, 
are  leaving  Paris.  Many  shops  have  closed  and  there  is 
a  general  feeling  of  anxiety,  but  the  Military  seem  assured 
that  the  Boches  will  not  reach  Paris.  Unless  the  battle 
now  going  on  have  a  decided  result  in  our  favour,  peace 
seems  further  off  than  ever,  and  I  don’t  foresee  a  great 
success  for  us.  If  we  can  keep  back  the  Germans  from 
Amiens,  Calais  and  Paris,  and  kill  large  numbers  of  them, 
there  will  be  time  for  the  Americans  to  join  in  and  all  our 
reinforcements  to  be  in  France. 

Clemenceau  said  of  Czernin,  “  II  a  menti,”  when  the 
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latter  attributed .  to  the  former  peace  tentatives.  We  know 
that  messages  passed  from  Briand,  or  someone  acting  in  his 
name,  to  Czernin,  but  I  am  sure  that  Clemenceau  has  not 
made  any  advances  to  the  Austrians.  Lloyd  George’s 
attempts  have  been  fiascos. 

One  of  the  long  range  shells  fell  in  the  Rue  Favart, 
near  the  Opera  Comique,  whilst  a  matinee  was  being 
performed.  No  shell  yesterday  and  none  yet  to-day 
(3.30  p.m.).  Perhaps  the  Germans  are  shifting  the  gun 
or  guns  so  as  to  reach  other  districts  of  Paris  than  those 
already  bombarded. 

April  8,  1918. — I  was  taken  ill  on  Friday  night  with 
internal  pains.  I  telephoned  for  my  doctor,  who  evidently 
was  alarmed  and  brought  Rochard,  the  surgeon  ;  they  do 
not  yet  give  any  definite  opinion  as  to  what  the  trouble  is. 

Clemenceau  sent  me  word  to-day  that  this  morning’s 
news  is  that  the  battle  has  stopped  for  the  moment. 

April  11,  1918 . — Alas  !  we  seem  to  be  pushed  petit  a 
petit  towards  Calais — Armentieres  gone  !  When  shall  we 
be  able  to  stay  the  German  onslaught  ?  The  big  gun 
renewed  the  bombardment  of  Paris  to-day :  it  fired  three 
shells  at  intervals  of  20  minutes  between  3.45  p.m.  and 
4.45  p.m.,  and  a  fourth  at  6.30  p.m.,  which  last  sounded 
the  nearest. 

It  was  Clemenceau  who,  by  acceding  to  the  Versailles 
scheme,  was  enabled  to  manoeuvre  Foch  into  what  he  ought 
to  have  been  and  would  have  been  some  time  ago  had  it 
not  been  for  the  obstinacy  of  some. 

April  12,  1918. — I  am  better  and  had  some  sleep  last 
night. 

Klotz  says  that  we  shall  have  three  or  four  very  anxious 
months,  but  that  then  we  shall  take  the  upper  hand. 
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It  is  a  magnificent  day  and  the  big  gun  has  only  spoken 
once,  early  this  morning,  and  it  is  now  4  p.m. 

April  13,  1918. — I  am  better  and  was  up  for  an  hour  and 
a  half — the  pains  are  less. 

We  had  a  bombardment  yesterday.  Soon  after  10  p.m. 
there  was  an  air  raid :  it  caused  some  deaths  and  set  fire 
to  a  house  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  beyond  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Clemenceau  is  not  dissatisfied  with  the  military  situation. 

April  14,  1918. — At  8  p.m.  there  was  a  long  range  shell, 
and  I  thought  that  it  was  the  parting  shot,  but  at  1 1.45  p.m. 
there  came  another,  followed  by  two  more. 

So  at  last  there  is  a  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied 
Armies  in  France  !  Our  disasters  have  been  in  great  part 
due  to  false  amour  propre  in  refusing  to  allow  our  Army  to  be 
under  a  man  of  the  country  in  which  the  war  has  been 
raging  for  over  three  years,  and  in  rejecting  French  aid 
when  it  was  needed. 

April  17,  1918. — I  received  this  morning  a  personal 
telegram  from  Balfour,  most  generously  worded,  that  my 
mission  is  terminated,  and  Derby  comes  as  special  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  my  place.  I  have  thanked  Balfour,  and  said  that 
I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help  matters. 

I  have  had  a  set-back,  and  am  once  more  in  bed. 


April,  1918 
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The  following  telegram  and  letters  were  received  by  Lord 
Bertie  on  the  termination  of  his  Mission  : — 

Windsor  Castle, 

30.4.18. 

To  The  Lord  Bertie,  British  Embassy,  Paris. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  regret  that  the  time 
has  come  for  you  to  lay  down  your  work  and  that  to-morrow 
you  present  your  letters  of  recall  as  my  Ambassador  in 
Paris.  I  assure  you  of  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
devoted  and  distinguished  services  which  during  three 
successive  reigns  and  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than 
fifty-four  years  you  have  rendered  with  marked  ability  in 
the  Foreign  Office  and  at  the  Embassies  of  Rome  and 
Paris.  I  am  grieved  to  hear  of  your  indisposition  but 
trust  you  may  soon  be  restored  to  your  usual  health  and 
vigour  to  enjoy  the  rest  you  have  so  well  earned. 

George  R.I. 


Pr^SIDENCE  DE  LA  RliPUBLIQUE, 
Paris,  18  Avril,  1918. 

Mon  cher  Ambassadeur, 

En  revenant  ce  matin,  de  Belgique,  j’ai  appris, 
avec  grand  regret,  que  vous  abandonnez  vos  fonctions 
d’Ambassadeur  &  Paris.  Mieux  que  personne  j’ai  pu 
apprecier,  depuis  nombre  d’annees,  avec  quelle  perse¬ 
verance,  quelle  loyaute  et  quel  tact  vous  avez  travaille 
a  resserrer  l’entente  entre  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  la  France, 
et  a  la  transformer  en  alliance  definitive.  Je  ne  veux  pas 
tarder  a  vous  renouveler  l’expression  de  ma  reconnaissance 
et  a  vous  dire  combien  il  m’est  penible  de  voir  cesser  une 
mission  que  vous  avez  si  heureusement  accomplie. 

Croyez  k  mes  sentiments  devoues. 

R.  Poincare. 


Le  President  du  Conseil, 
Ministre  de  la  Guerre. 
Paris,  17  Avril,  1918. 

Mon  cher  Ami, 

Une  depeche  de  Londres  m’annonce  que  vous 
nous  quittez.  Je  serais  alle  vous  voir  si  Ton  ne 
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m’informait  que  vous  etes  indispose  et  que  vous  ne 
recevez  pas.  Je  tiens,  sans  plus  tarder,  a  vous  dire 
mon  grand  ennui  de  votre  depart.  Personne  ne  vous 
regrettera  plus  que 

Votre  ami  devoue, 

G.  Clemenceau. 

P.S. — Mes  regrets  seront  pour  la  France  et  pour 
l’Angleterre. 


PrESIDENCE  DU  CoNSEIL. 

Paris,  13  Mai,  1918. 

Mon  cher  Ami, 

Le  Gouvernement  fran^ais  a  demande  a  Londres 
l’autorisation  de  vous  donner  le  Grand  Cordon  de  la 
Legion  d’Honneur.  M.  Clemenceau  m’a  autorise  de 
vous  en  informer.  II  voudrait  pouvoir  faire  d’avantage 
pour  vous  prouver  combien  il  regrette  votre  depart. 
J’espere  que  vous  trouverez  dans  sa  decision  la  marque 
de  sa  haute  estime  et  de  sa  profonde  amitie.  Les  senti¬ 
ments  qu’il  a  pour  vous,  ceux  que  nous  avons  tous,  ne 
sont  que  1’expression  de  notre  reconnaissance.  Vous 
avez  poursuivi  bunion  de  nos  deux  pays,  et  vous  1’avez 
rendue  inebranlable. 

En  vous  adressant  cette  lettre  de  la  part  de  M.  Clemen¬ 
ceau,  je  n’ai  pas  besoin,  mon  cher  ami,  de  vous  dire  quelle 
part  je  prends  aux  sentiments  que  je  vous  exprime.  Je 
voudrais  pouvoir  vous  les  dire  de  vive  voix,  et  j’espere 
que  bientot  1’etat  de  votre  sante  me  permettra  de  le  faire. 

En  attendant,  croyez-moi,  mon  cher  ami,  toujours 
cordialement  et  entierement  a  vous, 

Jules  Cambon. 


Cher  Lord  Bertie, 


Chambre  des  D^put^s. 

Paris,  25  Mai,  1918. 


Une  absence  de  Paris  m’a  empeche  de  vous  saluer 
avant  votre  depart.  Malgre  l’amitie  que  nos  relations 
de  guerre  ont  etablie  entre  Lord  Derby  et  moi,  je  tiens  a 
vous  dire  tout  le  regret  que  j’eprouve  de  votre  depart,  et 
quels  souvenirs  delicats  je  garde  de  nos  rencontres  et  des 
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affaires  traitees  ensemble.  C’etait  pour  1’Entente,  pour 
l’amitie  franco-anglaise,  une  securite  que  d’avoir  a  Paris 
un  homme  comme  vous,  aimant,  mais  aussi  connaissant, 
notre  pays.  Je  sais  que  vous  continuez,  meme  loin  de 
nous,  de  servir  l’entente  intime  entre  nos  deux  patries, 
et  c’est  dans  ces  sentiments  de  cordiale  reconnaissance 
que  je  tiens  a  vous  assurer  de  mon  fidele  souvenir  : 

Albert  Thomas. 


Le  President  du  Conseil, 

Ministre  de  la  Guerre. 

Paris,  22  Juin,  1918. 

Mon  cher  Ami, 

Comme  il  est  aimable  a  vous  de  m’avoir,  en  de  si 
dures  epreuves  personnelles,  donne  une  pensee.  Soyez 
bien  sur  que,  de  mon  cote,  je  ne  vous  oublie  pas  :  d’abord 
parceque  vous  etes  inoubliable,  et  puis  parceque  mille 
evenements  chaque  jour  evoquent  votre  souvenir. 
Vous  faisiez  partie  de  Paris,  de  Paris  en  paix  et  de 
Paris  en  guerre,  et,  je  puis  bien  vous  le  dire,  Paris 
avait  et  a  encore  de  la  bonne  amitie  pour  vous.  Vous 
etes  parti,  souffrant,  et  cela  nous  a  tous  cruellement 
attristes ;  je  suis  bien  heureux  d’apprendre  que  votre  mal 
est  en  voie  de  disparition.  Quelle  joie  ce  serait  pour  nous 
de  vous  retrouver  florissant  comme  aux  anciens  jours. 

Pardonnez-moi  d’abreger  ce  trop  court  billet  que  je 
n’ai  pas  voulu  differer  plus  longtemps.  Vous  savez  quel 
est  mon  metier.  Plaignez-moi. 

A  vous  toujours  et  la  meilleure  amitie, 

G.  Clemenceau. 


APPENDIX 


London ,  August  27,  1918. — What  a  gallant  old  man  is 
Clemenceau  !  really  a  patriot. 

If  France  is  to  be  secured  from  future  sudden  irruptions 
from  Prussian  militarism,  West  of  the  Rhine  must  be  a 
buffer  between  Prussia  and  France  in  addition  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  If  we  be  victorious,  and  really  so,  all  the  Pacifist 
and  Socialist  rubbish  will  vanish  like  smoke,  particularly 
now  that  America  has  realized  “  the  real  nature  of  the  Beast,” 
not  only  of  the  German  Sovereigns  and  Military,  the  German 
aristocracy,  professors,  kultur  people  and  commercial  classes, 
but  of  the  majority  of  the  German  people,  more  particularly 
those  of  North  Germany  and  Bavaria. 

August  30,  1918. — I  have  a  letter  from  Paris  which  says  : 
“  Les  nouvelles  du  front  sont  tellement  bonnes  que  Ton 
croit  rever,  et  vous  n’avez  pas  idee  de  l’influence  que  cela 
a  non  seulement  sur  le  marche  mais  aussi  sur  les  affaires  en 
general.”  The  original  Wilson  terms  of  peace  are  fast 
disappearing ;  there  will  before  peace  comes  be  a  cry 
of  “  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein  ”  translated  into  French  as  an 
indication  of  French  wishes.  Tant  mieux.  Joffre  said 
to  me  some  time  ago  that,  if  there  were  an  Armistice 
demanded  by  the  Boches,  one  of  the  conditions  for  it  must 
be  the  occupation  by  the  Allies  of  the  Rhine  provinces 
up  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

September  8,  1918. — If  the  Entente  Allies  continue 
their  victorious  career  public  feeling  in  France  will  not 
content  itself  with  an  “as  you  were  ”  Peace,  with 
Alsace-Lorraine  thrown  in  as  a  sop.  The  people  will 
cry  for  vengeance,  compensation  and  the  future  security 
of  France,  and  these  desiderata  can  only  be  obtained  first 
by  the  annihilation  of  the  German  military  machine  and 
spirit  and  the  occupation  of  German  territory,  the  re¬ 
instatement  of  Belgium  so  far  as  humanly  possible,  the 
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addition  to  that  country  of  Luxemburg,  and  the  exclusion 
of  Germany  from  any  territory  west  of  the  Rhine.  As 
regards  Italy,  with  victory  her  appetite  for  Austrian  terri¬ 
tory  will  be  whetted.  Public  opinion  in  Entente  countries 
will  call  for  a  Polish  State  with  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  and 
independent  in  every  way  of  Germany,  Austria  and 
Russia.  Finland  must  be  taught  not  to  look  to  Germany. 
Our  Colonials  will  not  give  up  to  Germany  what  has  been 
conquered  by  them,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  Colonial 
Empire  and  of  ourselves  we  must  see  them  through  it, 
whatever  Winston  Churchill,  R.  Cecil  and  others  may  say 
or  think. 

These  ideas  are  those  of  one  who  has  never  had  strong 
political  convictions,  and,  from  having  been  behind  the 
curtain,  in  many  instances,  knows  what  a  dishonest  trade 
politics  are,  and  how  little  most  political  personages  are 
to  be  relied  on  :  their  real  views  are  so  fogged  by  the  vision 
of  the  electoral  urns. 

September  13,  1918. — Smuts’  speech  was  not  on  all 
fours  with  Lloyd  George’s  at  Manchester.  Smuts  is 
absolutely  right  in  regard  to  the  settling  of  peace  terms. 
The  feelings  and  desires  of  the  British  Colonies  and  Depen¬ 
dencies  must  be  considered  and  not  those  of  the  British 
Isles  only.  There  must  be  log-rolling  between  Allies. 
Some  of  the  desires  of  France  and  Italy  are  not  those  of 
England,  but  England  and  its  Government  must  back 
them  up  in  order  to  obtain  the  aid  at  Peace  negotiations 
of  the  French  and  Italian  Governments.  I  have  always 
told  Asquith,  Grey,  Lloyd  George,  and  I  also  told 
Winston  Churchill,  when  he  talked  of  a  “  deal  ”  between 
South  Africa  and  Germany  by  giving  back  to  Germany 
a  part  at  least  of  East  Africa,  that  the  Colonies — ours — would 
not  allow  such  a  deal,  nor  would  New  Zealand,  Australia 
and  Japan  consent  to  surrender  to  Germany  what  has  been 
taken  from  her  in  the  Pacific.  India  would  and  England 
ought  to  refuse  to  allow  Germany  to  return  to  Dar-es- 
Salaam  for  Indian  and  Imperial  military  and  naval  reasons. 

September  14,  1918. — Such  a  foul  day:  rain,  rain,  rain! 
How  must  it  be  in  muddy  Flanders  ! 

The  Americans  have  been  blooded  like  young  hounds 
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in  September,  and  they  will,  conscious  of  their  superiority 
as  a  fighting  force  over  the  Boches,  meet  them  thirsting 
for  blood,  in  vengeance  for  the  “  Lusitania  ”  and  other 
Hun  crimes,  and  the  Germans  will  in  vain  put  up  their 
hands  and  cry  kamarad. 

I  hope  that  Lloyd  George  will  survive  his  influenza 
attack,  for  there  is  no  one  to  take  his  place.  If  only  he 
would  confine  himself  to  getting  on  with  the  war  and  not 
launch  shadowy  promises  of  what  he  will  do  after  the  war ! 
His  vote-catching  mania  is  a  dreadful  drawback  to  him  as 
a  statesman.  It  reduces  him  to  the  rank  of  a  politician. 

October  6,  1918. — The  Boches  will  soon  be  squealing 
for  peace  !  I  hope  that  our  Ministers  will  be  firm  and 
not  listen  but  go  on  until  the  Germans  are  quite  done. 
There  will  be  disturbances  in  Germany  as  well  as  in 
Austria,  and  the  Turks  cannot  hold  out  if  we  make  good 
use  of  Bulgaria  by  occupying  her  Black  Sea  coast  and 
hunting  the  Turco-German-Russian  Fleet  with  submarines 
and  aeroplanes.  I  would  leave  them  in  possession  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  a  free  port,  with  the  Straits,  Bosphorus  and 
Dardanelles  disarmed  under  a  European  Commission  with 
Suez  Canal  regulations. 

October  21,  1918.— I  don’t  like  President  Wilson’s 
answer  to  the  German  Armistice  and  Peace  Note.  It  goes 
too  much  towards  encouraging  the  Huns  to  think  that  we, 
viz.,  the  French  and  ourselves,  will  engage  in  a  palaver. 
A  year  ago  Derby  was  lamenting  not  making  peace  with  the 
enemy  on  what  is  termed  “  reasonable  terms.”  God 
forbid !  Let  us  smite  the  Hun  hip  and  thigh  in  Biblical 
fashion. 

October  27,  1918. — The  Observer  joins  the  hue  and  cry 
for  a  very  early  General  Election.  The  terms  for  an  Armi¬ 
stice  which  it  advocates  are  not  stringent  enough,  and  it 
does  not  go  in  for  indemnities  from  Germany  for  the  costs 
of  the  war.  It  only  talks  of  indemnities  for  devastations, 
destructions  and  burnings,  and  only  a  surrender  of  part 
of  the  German  Fleet  and  of  the  submarines.  With  regard 
to  the  future,  the  Observer  appears  to  believe  in  the  change 
of  spots  on  the  German  leopard.  It  speaks  of  Brussels 
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or  Geneva  as  the  place  for  the  Peace  Congress.  It  ought 
to  be  at  Versailles,  where  the  German  Emperor  was  pro¬ 
claimed  as  such  in  187G  and  where  the  German  Empire 
ought  to  be  dismembered.  The  German  people  have  been 
for  the  German  Emperor  and  German  atrocities,  and 
would  be  so  again  unless  all  their  teeth  and  all  their  claws 
be  extracted.  However,  the  Observer  is  not  the  British 
electorate  or  British  people,  et  nous  verrons. 

October  28,  1918.— I  saw  to-day  Lulu  Harcourt,  who 
expressed  joy  at  seeing  me  looking  well,  etc.  He  said, 
“  So  it  is  peace.”  My  answer  was  that  if  we  make  peace 
on  the  German  interpretation  of  the  Wilson  Command¬ 
ments  it  will  only  be  a  short  peace,  and  that  if  we  want  a 
durable  one  we  must  go  on  until  the  Germans  are  really 
on  their  knees. 

November  2,  1918. — So  Asquith  in  Scotland  sticks  to 
the  old  shibboleth  of  Free  Trade,  as  explained  by  Wilson 
in  regard  to  Inter-State  relations  !  Free  Trade  as  applied 
by  us  before  the  war  is  as  dead  as  mutton.  The  Hun 
Military  and  Junker  parties  feel  that  in  the  hope  of  surviving 
they  must  still  show  fight.  If  they  can  take  up  and  hold 
a  fresh  defensive  line  through  the  winter,  and  in  Entente 
territory,  they  will  then  again  offer  to  come  to  terms  as 
between  equals  ;  but  what  will  happen  meanwhile  in  Ger¬ 
many  ?  Matters  now-a-days  march  quickly,  and  the  up¬ 
risings  in  what  was  the  Austrian  Empire  may  spread  to 
Germany.  If  so,  crowns,  if  not  heads,  will  fall  like  ninepins. 
If  Foch  can  manoeuvre  the  Germans  into  another  big  battle 
and  win  it,  I  think  the  German  people  will  cry  for  peace. 

November  4,  1 9 18. — The  right  way  to  prevent  competition 
in  armaments  after  the  war,  of  which  Northcliffe  speaks, 
is  to  deprive  the  Germans  of  the  monetary  means  of  re-arm¬ 
ing  themselves,  viz.,  by  making  them  pay  the  costs  of  the 
war,  as  well  as  for  devastations,  burnings  and  cruelties, 
and  using  German  labour  to  extract  coal  from  German 
mines  for  the  benefit  of  France  and  Belgium  until  the  coal 
mines  in  those  countries  are  again  in  working  order.  In 
Germany  there  are  State  railways,  State  forests,  industrial 
establishments,  and  coal  mines,  as  security  for  raising 
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money  wherewith  to  pay  proper  indemnities,  local,  indi¬ 
vidual  and  national,  for  German  evil  doing.  It  is  all  rubbish 
to  imagine  that  the  Entente  Allies  will  earn  any  gratitude 
in  the  future  for  what  is  dubbed  “  just  terms  ”  and  “  modera¬ 
tion.”  Northcliffe’s  suggestion  of  relegating  to  German 
courts  cases  which  have  been  inquired  into  by  International 
tribunals,  and  prima  jade  considered  provable  in  regard 
to  atrocities,  cruelties  and  wrong  doings,  is  absurd.  The 
German  courts  would  acquit  or  find  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  the  punishments  would 
be  nominal. 

So  Austria  is  really  “  out,”  and  I  suppose  that  the  Entente 
Allies  are  to  have  a  way-leave  through  what  was  the  Empire 
to  Germany.  Bavaria  is  becoming  alarmed. 

November  6,  1918. — Nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
Armistice  terms  with  the  Austrian  Armies,  and  now  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  German  Austrians,  who  reach 
from  north  of  Vienna  to  the  south  of  the  Tyrol,  from  joining 
hands  with  Germany.  It  should  be  done  quickly. 

It  is  to  be  prayed  that  President  Wilson  will  concur 
in  the  answer  which  the  Versailles  Conference  has  proposed 
that  he  shall  give  to  the  appeal  made  to  him  by  Germany 
for  an  Armistice.  Foch  will  give  an  answer  which,  judging 
from  that  made  to  Austria,  will  be  quite  satisfactory; 
but  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  German  Armies.  If  the 
Entente  deal  drastically  with  any  Bolshevists  in  Austria 
and  Hungary  there  will  be  a  scare  with  the  German  would- 
be  Bolshevists.  Grasp  the  nettle  and  do  not  listen  to  the 
Jews  and  other  financiers. 

November  7,  1918. — I  do  not  like  the  adoption  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Commandments  with  reservations 
only  on  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  Seas,  and  the 
restriction  of  indemnities  by  Germany  only  to  civilian 
sufferers,  which  restriction  will  exclude  payment  by 
Germany  of  war  costs  incurred  by  the  Entente  Allies. 

It  is  characteristic  of  German  mentality  (taking  other 
peoples  to  be  devoid  of  intelligence)  to  suggest  that,  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  when  the  German  delegation  arrives 
at  the  Front  of  the  Allies  there  should  be  a  provisional 
cessation  of  fighting  so  that  the  Huns  may  continue  their 
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retreat  unmolested.  These  next  few  days  will  be  very 
anxious  ones  for  those  who,  like  me,  are  for  bleeding  the 
German  a  blanc.  We  shall  have  to  continue  the  war  with 
Bavaria  if  she  hold  the  Tyrol  on  the  plea  of  defending 
herself ;  it  will  be  not  only  herself  but  the  future  German 
Austria  to  be  swallowed  by  a  Germany  of  some  kind. 

November  8,  1918. — It  really  looks  like  the  Boche  having 
to  accept  the  Armistice  conditions.  Tant  pis ,  I  think,  for 
I  would  have  preferred  some  further  fighting  and  our 
invasion  of  German  territory  instead  of  an  occupation 
by  the  terms  of  an  Armistice.  The  German  Armistice 
representatives  will  no  doubt  attempt  to  broach  Peace 
questions.  President  Wilson  should  have  done  more  than 
merely  protest  against  the  measures  contemplated  by  the 
German  authorities,  viz.,  the  notice  to  the  coal-mining 
companies  in  Belgium  that  all  men  and  animals  must  be 
brought  out  of  the  pits,  that  all  raw  materials  in  possession 
of  the  companies  must  be  delivered  to  the  Germans,  and 
that  the  mines  will  be  destroyed  at  once.  We  shall  not 
know  until  Monday  evening  what  has  happened  between 
the  Armistice  seekers  and  Foch. 

November  10,  1918. — I  have  received  reliable  information 
that  the  Armistice  terms  are  most  stringent  and  comprise 
the  occupation  by  the  Allies  of  territory  not  only  up  to  the 
Rhine  but  forty  miles  beyond  it  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  which  will  cover  the  Westphalian  mines  and  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  that  amongst  the  Peace  terms  will  be  :  Heligoland 
to  be  taken  away  from  Germany,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Kiel  Canal,  which  is  really  a  military  waterway.  A  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Entente  Allies  is  to  meet  at  Versailles  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  Armistice. 

November  17,  1918. — Tyrrell  paid  me  a  visit  at  tea- 
time.  There  is  a  movement  for  the  substitution  of  Reading 
for  Arthur  Balfour.  The  French  have  adopted  our  Sea 
views. 

November  20,  1918. — So  the  Boche  naval  officers  shed 
tears  when  they  surrendered  the  U-boats.  They  are  of  the 
crocodile  character,  those  tears !  Did  they  shed  tears 
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when  they  sank  merchant  ships,  purposely  leaving  no  human 
being  alive  so  that  the  destruction  should  be  without 
traces  ?  What  tears  did  they  shed  when  they  fired  on 
helpless  boats’  crews  who  had  left  their  sinking  ships  ? 
They  cheered  and  jeered,  and  yet  there  are  people  in  this 
country  who  advocate  not  being  hard  on  the  poor  Germans, 
who  acted  by  order  of  the  German  Government  and 
authorities. 

November  25,  1918. — What  a  show-up  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Emperor  and  his  Military  and  Govern¬ 
ment  clique  to  have  war  is  the  discovery  in  the  Bavarian 
archives  of  the  correspondence  from  the  Bavarian  Envoy 
at  Berlin  ! — Russia  to  be  summoned  to  demobilize,  which 
she  was  not  expected  to  do  :  France  to  be  called  upon  to  remain 
neutral,  which  she  would  certainly  refuse  to  be,  and  in 
four  weeks  the  Germans  would  be  in  Paris  !  The  neutrality 
of  England  would  be  too  dearly  purchased  by  an  engagement 
not  to  use  Belgium  as  the  road  to  France. 

November  26,  1918. — /  think  that  the  Entente  Allies 
should  make  a  serious  representation  to  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  the  harbouring  of  the  Emperor 
(whether  he  has  abdicated  or  not)  by  that  Government  will 
seriously  affect  the  cordial  relations  which  the  Entente 
Allies  would  desire  to  have  with  Holland,  and  request 
the  Dutch  Government  to  expel  him,  his  suite,  and  his  son, 
as  undesirables. 

December  2,  1918. — My  visit  from  Clemenceau,  which 
lasted  nearly  half-an-hour,  went  off  very  well  indeed. 
Shortly  said :  his  views  are  mine  and  mine  are  his.  He 
ridicules  the  question  of  treating  the  trial  of  the  Hun  Emperor 
as  a  matter  to  be  discussed  and  decided  by  International 
law-learned  lawyers.  He  is  a  criminal  to  whom  the  Dutch 
have  given  an  asylum,  and  the  Entente  Allies  should  demand 
his  surrender  or  expulsion.  Clemenceau  is  for  exacting 
war  costs ;  he  does  not  believe  in  German  inability  to 
pay.  Bolshevism  will  not  take  any  hold  in  France  or 
England.  He  says  that  England  ought  to  have  and  keep 
Heligoland.  He  thinks  that  Wilson  will  find  his  level 
when  he  appears  at  the  Conference  and  ventilates  his  Four- 
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teen  Commandments.  He  is  for  our  maintaining  our 
interpretation  of  our  rights  at  sea  during  war  :  he  has  stated 
to  Americans  that  if  the  British  blockade  of  Germany 
had  not  been,  the  Entente  Allies  could  not  have  won  the 
war,  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  power  exercised  by 
the  British  Navy,  American  troops  could  not  have  come  to 
Europe  to  join  in  the  war. 

Clemenceau  says  that  I  must  be  at  Paris  for  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  troops,  and  that  I  would  have  a  great  welcome. 

December  5,  1918. — President  Wilson  has  stated  on  board 
the  “  George  Washington  ”  to  an  American  press-man 
that  he  goes  to  Europe  to  fight  for  his  Fourteen  Points, 
and  at  the  Peace  Table  will  insist  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Seas  and  a  general  disarmament,  and  that  no  nation  must 
have  superiority  on  the  sea !  Roosevelt  has  made  a  good 
answer  to  the  Fourteen  Points  in  saying  that  America  has 
not  rendered  as  much  service  as  the  leading  Allies  :  that 
the  British  Navy  and  the  French,  British  and  Italian  Armies 
have  done  most  to  cause  the  downfall  of  Germany,  and 
therefore  the  safety  of  the  U.S.  :  that  the  British  Empire 
needs  the  greatest  Navy,  which  the  U.S.  should  instantly 
concede :  that  the  German  interpretation  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  Seas  is  thoroughly  mischievous  and  there  must  not 
be  any  interpretation  of  the  phrase  that  would  prevent 
the  British  Navy  from  repeating  the  tremendous  service 
it  has  rendered  in  the  war :  that  the  British  must  keep  the 
Colonies  they  have  conquered :  that  America  must  insist 
on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  must  maintain  its  right  to  close 
the  Panama  Canal  to  its  enemies  in  war  time,  and  must 
not  undertake  to  interfere  in  European,  Asiatic  or  African 
matters. 

December  6,  1918. — I  had  a  visit  from  Paul  Cambon 
yesterday.  Concerning  Winston  Churchill’s  statement  that 
the  Admiralty  Experts  do  not  advise  the  taking  over  by  us 
of  Heligoland,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  one  of  the 
Armistice  demands,  Cambon  very  justly  observed  that  the 
Germans  do  not  seem  to  have  regarded  the  island  as  without 
naval  value  to  them,  for  they  spent  millions  of  francs  on 
its  fortification  and  its  possession  by  them  had  prevented 
our  ships  attacking  the  mainland  a  fond . 
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He  gave  me  an  account  of  Clemenceau  as  Mayor  of 
Montmartre  before  the  Commune  and  during  the  Communard 
rule  in  1871.  Clemenceau  had  no  concern  in  the  shooting  of 
General  Thomas  and  another  General,  who  were  walking 
about  at  Montmartre  in  civilian  clothes  during  the  attempt 
of  the  Versailles  troops  to  obtain  possession  of  the  big  guns 
which  the  Communards  had  removed  from  the  fortified 
enceinte  of  Paris  to  Montmartre  in  order,  so  they  said,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians. 
General  Thomas,  when  commanding  some  troops  against 
the  Germans,  had  put  Montmartre  battalions  in  the  front 
ranks  as  inferior  material  so  that  he  might  keep  his  reliable 
troops  as  the  reserve.  The  Communard  battalions  gave  way, 
and  after  the  battle  General  Thomas  issued  to  them  an  Order 
of  the  Day  of  the  most  insulting  character.  He  was  now 
recognized  in  his  civilian  clothes,  seized  with  his  companion 
General,  tried,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  On  the  Mayor 
Clemenceau  being  told  what  was  about  to  be  done  he  hurried 
to  the  spot  to  intervene,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  two 
Generals  were  dead.  He  was  at  that  time  a  Deputy  as 
well  as  Mayor,  and  he  at  once  resigned  his  Mayoralty. 
The  “  Right  ”  of  the  Chamber  and  their  Press  insisted 
that  Clemenceau  had  been  privy  to  the  murder.  The 
Versailles  troops  who  had  been  sent  to  retrieve  the  guns 
acted  in  regular  military  fashion.  Their  Commanders 
made  their  dispositions  to  attack,  but  meanwhile  the 
Montmartre  mob,  chiefly  women,  got  amongst  the  soldiers, 
flattered  and  cajoled  them,  and  there  was  fraterniza¬ 
tion.  This  gave  time  to  the  Communard  troops  to  arrive 
and  surround  the  Versailles  troops,  who  were  greatly  out¬ 
numbered.  There  was  some  fighting  and  the  guns  were 
not  retrieved.  From  then  onwards  the  Communards  saw 
red.  They  took  hostages  and,  having  failed  to  obtain 
from  Thiers  the  surrender  to  them  of  some  Communards — 
amongst  them  Blanqui — in  the  custody  of  the  Versailles 
Government,  they  shot  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  other 
hostages,  and  then  proceeded  to  burn  the  Tuileries,  the 
Cour  des  Comptes ,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  was 
by  the  big  guns  at  Montmartre  that  the  Communards 
bombarded  the  Versailles  troops.  Thiers  considered  that 
it  could  not  be  tolerated  that  the  Communards  should  have 
the  means  of  terrorizing  Paris,  and  he  ordered  the  attempt 
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to  retrieve  them.  He  ought  to  have  waited  until  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  French  prisoners-of-war  had  returned  from 
Germany.  When  those  prisoners  arrived  Paris  was  taken 
by  assault  and  the  Commune  suppressed.  Some  people 
said  that  Thiers  and  the  Government  and  Chambers  ought 
to  have  remained  at  Paris  and  not  have  retired  to  Versailles. 
Had  they  remained  at  Paris  they  would  have  been  in  the 
power  of  the  Commune ,  for  the  reliable  French  troops  were 
at  the  Front  or  prisoners-of-war. 

December  7,  1918. — The  Times ,  alias  Lord  Northcliffe, 
goes,  and  very  rightly,  for  Lloyd  George  about  Germany 
and  the  costs  of  the  war.  It  objects  to  his  addition  of 
“up  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity”  to  the  statement  in  his 
speech  at  Newcastle  on  November  29  that  “  Germany 
must  pay  the  costs  of  the  war.”  It  further  objects  to 
his  statement,  “  We  have  set  up  a  strong  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  German  Empire.” 
Germany  ought  to  be  made  to  work  for  the  Allies  until 
she  shall,  with  her  co-criminals,  have  paid  off  the  war 
costs.  The  French  are  taking  steps  to  prevent  Germany 
alienating  her  assets.  As  stated  in  a  communique  to  the 
French  Press,  the  Spa  Committee  (International)  has  drawn 
up  the  conditions  of  execution  of  the  financial  clauses  of 
the  Armistice,  viz.,  Germany  not  to  alienate,  concede  or 
mortgage  railways,  mines,  forests  or  any  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  or  colonial  enterprises  :  and  not  to  touch  foreign 
securities  or  her  gold  reserve. 

The  public  is  getting  more  and  more  insistent  on  the 
Boches  being  made  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  war :  it  will  be 
a  test  question  at  election  meetings.  There  is  no  further 
question  about  the  Emperor  being  tried  :  it  is  now  accepted 
everywhere,  and  the  Dutch  Government  will  have  to  give 
way  after  a  show  of  resistance  and  debating  the  matter 
from  an  International  Law  aspect,  which  is  waste  of  time. 
A  sommation  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  question. 

December  8,  1918. — Garvin  of  the  Observer  talks  of  the 
reconstruction  under  American  auspices  of  Russia!  There 
is  no  longer  a  Russia.  It  is  broken  up,  and  the  Imperial 
and  Religious  Idol  which  kept  together  the  several  races  of 
the  Orthodox  faith  is  gone.  Provided  that  we  can  bring 
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about  the  independence  as  States — buffer  ones  aligning 
the  German  Eastern  frontier  that  is  to  be — of  Finland, 
Poland,  Esthonia,  the  Ukraine,  etc.,  or  as  many  of  them  as 
may  choose  to  combine,  I  think  that  the  remainder  may  go 
hang  and  stew  in  their  own  juice.  A  Russian  Republic 
would  not  be  fit  to  protect  or  administer  Mohammedan 
khanates  in  Central  Asia  or  Caucasian  principalities. 

December  12,  1918. — If  President  Wilson  were  to  claim 
to  attend  the  Peace  Conferences  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
would  expect  to  preside  over  them,  and  this  Clemenceau 
would  not  and  could  not  concede  even  to  the  King  of  a 
Republic.  I  have  lately  read  in  Henry  Greville’s  Diary 
that  Walewski,  without  consulting  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III,  and  in  order  to  please  Russia  and  its  Emperor,  was 
contemplating  giving  the  first  place  on  his  right — he  being 
President  of  the  then  approaching  Paris  Congress  of  1856 
— to  Prince  Orloff.  As  Grande  Bretagne  (G.)  comes  before 
Russia  (R.)  Lord  Cowley  warned  Walewski  that  he  would 
protest  on  behalf  of  Lord  Clarendon,  who  would  be  the 
Chief  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain.  Walewski  there¬ 
upon  threw  over  Orloff,  and  was  in  addition  snubbed  by 
the  Emperor  for  the  gaffe  which  he  had  committed. 

December  14,  1918. — The  Times  refers  to  the  visit  of 
President  Wilson,  which  it  welcomes  as  that  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  not  the  author  of  the  Fourteen  Points. 
It  refers  to  the  insinuation  that  our  aims  in  the  East  are 
selfish,  but  they  are  no  more  selfish  than  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  ;  we  desire  to  act  in  our  part  of  the  world  as  America 
does  in  her  hemisphere ;  as  to  our  Navalism  being  as  bad 
as  German  Militarism,  does  anyone  in  the  American  Army 
think  so  ?  Finally  the  Times  welcomes  Mr.  Wilson  as 
bringing  a  “  draught  of  liberty  ”  from  the  New  World, 
not  as  instructor  or  as  arbitrator,  but  in  that  most  useful  if 
most  difficult  role  of  candid  friend.  “  Candour  will  be 
met  with  candour.” 

December  29,  1918.— A  witticism  is  attributed  to 

Admiral  Sims,  who,  when  he  came  out  of  a  Versailles 
Conference  and  was  asked  what  they  were  doing,  said, 
“  Oh  !  they  are  all  at  sea  except  the  sailors.”  There  have 
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been  complaints  in  French  newspapers  of  the  excessive 
Conference  Staff  which  the  British  are  sending  to  Paris. 
The  Diplomatic  Staff  does  not  exceed  thirty.  The  remainder 
are  joy-riders  who  have  got  themselves  “jobbed”  on  to 
some  departments,  many  of  which  are  superfluous.  The 
British  “  locusts  ”  will  move  on  Paris  next  Saturday ! 
It  is  not  settled  that  Lord  Reading  is  to  be  a  Peace  delegate. 
Lord  Lytton  is  no  longer  first  favourite  for  the  Paris  Em¬ 
bassy  when  Derby  leaves.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Crewe 
are  in  the  running.  I  think  that  Crewe  would  be  most 
suitable,  and  Lady  Crewe  would  make  herself  a  great 
position. 

January  2,  1919. — Pichon  spoke  out  in  the  Chamber 
about  the  secular  rights  of  France  in  Syria,  the  Lebanon, 
and  Palestine,  and  said  that  no  doubt  Great  Britain  would 
honourably  act  up  to  her  engagements  to  France.  I  warned 
Lloyd  George  that  however  absurd  the  claims  of  France  may 
be,  viz.,  an  unbelieving  Government  relying  on  the  influence 
exercised  by  French  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  priests 
to  claim  consequential  rights,  no  French  Government  will 
venture  to  do  otherwise  because  the  conviction  of  such 
rights  is  held  by  all  the  priests  and  Roman  Catholics  of 
France,  and  also  by  politicians  who  are  not  pro-Catholic 
but  are  conscious  of  the  public  sentiment.  The  line  with 
L.  G.  was  rather  “  J'y  suis,j’y  reste .” 

January  4,  1 9 1 9.— President  Wilson  in  his  speech  to 
the  Italian  Parliament  returns  to  his  old  ideals  of  the 
friendship  of  all  nations  as  a  start,  instead  of  it  being  an 
improbable  possibility  in  the  future  as  an  outcome  of  the 
Peace  terms  of  Versailles.  I  still  think  that  we  ought  to 
go  to  Berlin,  and  I  hope  that  events  may  send  us  thither. 
I  rather  think  that  we  might  obtain  enough  volunteers 
from  the  Army  and  Territorials  to  do  such  a  joy-ride. 

January  7,  1919.-1  am  sorry  that  Beatty  is  not  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Wemyss.  Roosevelt  is  a  great  loss  to  us  in 
present  circumstances.  Is  there,  I  wonder,  any  American 
to  take  his  place  holding  our  views  in  regard  to  Sea  Power, 
etc.  ?  I  hear  that  Lloyd  George  is  embarrassed  by  his 
large  number  of  Conservative  M.P.  supporters,  and  he 
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fears  being  hampered  by  them  in  his  intentions  after  the 
signature  of  Peace.  Bonar  Law  is  the  Party’s  candidate 
for  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  but  the  City 
would  prefer  Bradbury,*  who,  however,  is  a  Permanent 
Official  at  the  Treasury.  George  Curzon  takes  command 
of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  absence  of  Arthur  Balfour 
at  the  Conference. 

Some  of  the  “  locusts  ”  are  to  return  from  Paris  to 
England,  as  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do. 

January  13,  1919. — How  could  the  Government  commit 
such  a  gaucherie  as  to  suggest  that  a  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Terror  Government  be  admitted  to  go  to  Paris 
to  state  the  Soviet  case  to  the  Peace  delegates  !  Robert 
Cecil  was  in  temporary  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office  when 
the  suggestion  was  made  to  France,  Italy,  Japan  and 
America. 

The  newspapers  have  been  publishing  nonsense  about 
the  P residence  of  the  Conferences  and  Peace  Congress,  and 
the  probable  election  to  it  of  Clemenceau.  It  is  by  right 
that  such  Conferences  and  Congresses  are  presided  over 
by  the  First  Delegate  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  held. 
When  the  question  of  locality  for  them  was  first  mooted 
the  British  Government  said  that  Paris  and  Versailles 
would  be  impossible.  They  wanted  the  locality  to  be  in 
some  Neutral  State.  The  French  Government,  however, 
persisted,  and  the  British  Government  gave  way. 

January  18,  1919. — Foch  is  splendid.  If  the  Entente 
Allies  carry  out  his  views  all  will  be  well.  Frenchmen  con¬ 
sider  the  German  frontier  has  been  too  near  (for  the  safety 
of  France)  to  Paris  by  the  1815  Treaty  arrangements 
and  those  of  1870-1871,  and  the  French  would  like 
to  push  back  the  Germans  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
right  down  to  the  Dutch  frontier.  I  was  told  that  if  France 
wanted  more  than  Alsace-Lorraine  we  would  not  continue 
the  war  to  obtain  more.  They  did  not  think  of  the  revers 
de  la  medaille ,  viz.,  what  France  was  doing  to  save  England 
as  well  as  herself.  Politicians  are  generally  very  ignorant 
and  very  short  sighted. 

#  Sir  John  Bradbury,  Member  of  the  Reparations  Committee. 
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January  20,  1919. — I  think  that  Clemenceau  will  make 
a  successful  stand  against  inviting  a  Soviet  delegate  to  go 
to  Paris  to  state  the  views  of  the  Bolshevists,  though 
President  Wilson  seems  to  rather  favour  Lloyd  George’s 
recommendation  ;  the  latter  would  not  have  had  such  a 
triumphant  majority  at  the  General  Election  if  the  public 
had  known  his  intentions  at  the  Paris  Conference  in  regard 
to  the  Bolshevists.  I  do  not  like  Smuts’  recommendations 
for  allowing  the  Germans  to  have  raw  materials  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  manufacture.  I  would  keep  them  at  arm’s 
length  and  make  them  work  for  the  Entente  under  Entente 
watch.  Nor  do  I  like  the  admission  of  Germany  and  Russia 
as  soon  as  they  show  a  repentant  spirit.  Germany  ought  to 
be  treated  as  an  outlaw.  I  hope  that  the  suggestion  that  the 
United  States  should  take  under  their  protection  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Palestine,  and  the  Arabs  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  will  be  squashed.  It  is  owing  to  our  policing 
the  Persian  Gulf,  under  arrangements  with  the  Chiefs, 
that  the  trade  of  the  world  can  be  carried  on  in  the  Gulf. 
We  have  done  the  policing  for  nearly  100  years.  We  also 
have  treaties,  from  Aden  along  the  south  of  Arabia,  with  the 
Arab  Chieftains,  not  to  receive  a  representative  of  any 
other  nation  than  England,  and  not  to  sell,  cede  or  make 
concessions  of  any  part  of  their  territories  to  any  other 
country.  What  do  the  wiseacres  at  the  Paris  Conferences 
think  of  doing  ?  Will  they  propose  to  us  to  give  up  our 
rights  under  Treaties,  Conventions  and  signed  arrange¬ 
ments  ? 

What  absurd  impertinence  the  arrogant  tone  of  the 
German  Government  in  regard  to  their  claims  and  inten¬ 
tions,  and  their  plea  that  it  is  impossible  to  deliver  what 
by  the  Armistice  they  contracted  to  surrender  !  We  shall 
have  to  “  go  to  Berlin.” 

January  23,  1919. — An  invitation  has  been  issued  by  the 
Paris  Conference  to  all  parties  (including  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment^  in  Russia  to  have  a  truce  and  send  delegates  to 
Prinkipo,  there  to  meet  and  confer  with  delegates  from 
the  Entente  Powers  and  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  suppose  that  Clemenceau  found  it  advisable  to  make 
a  concession  to  the  inexperience  of  President  Wilson  and 
to  the  obstinacy  of  Lloyd  George,  in  the  expectation  that, 
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even  if  the  Soviet  Government  accept  the  invitation  and 
terms,  they  will  not  observe  the  conditions  of  the  invita¬ 
tion.  This  may  prove  a  very  dangerous  and  costly  way  of 
demonstrating  to  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  that 
they  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  very  foolish.  I  look  on 
what  is  called  Russia  as  dead.  The  Asiatic  khanates  will 
not  hold  on  to  the  corpse,  nor  will  the  Chinese  who  have 
been  more  or  less  annexed  by  the  former  Russian  Empire. 

January  27,  1919. — The  papers  report  to-day  a  debate 
in  the  American  Senate,  when  the  Democratic  Senators, 
Messrs.  King  of  Utah  and  Myers  of  Montana,  and  the 
Republican  Sherman,  apostrophized  President  Wilson 
for  his  part  in  persuading  the  French  representatives  to 
withdraw  their  opposition  to  trafficking  with  the  Bolshevists. 
I  only  hope  that  the  American  public  will  not  be  flattered 
and  cajoled  into  supporting  Wilson’s  views.  Prinkipo 
promises  to  be  a  fiasco,  as  no  Russian  Party  will  go 
thither  or  anywhere  to  meet  Bolshevists.  The  reported 
Soviet  conditions  for  acceptance  must,  however,  if  the 
Conference  has  any  common  sense  left,  be  rejected  by  it. 

January  30,  1919. — Wilson’s  idee  fixe  is  a  League  of 
Nations  according  to  his  plan.  He  makes  it  attractive  to 
non-reflecting  Americans  by  depriving  Japan  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  establishing  naval  and  military  bases  in  the  Pacific 
which,  if  his  proposals  be  adopted,  will  be  an  advantage 
to  the  United  States.  To  agree  to  his  proposals  in  regard 
to  the  South  Seas  and  Pacific  will  alienate  Australasia  from 
England.  To  give  way  to  them  in  regard  to  the  Cameroons 
and  Togoland  will  offend  France  and  injure  her  interests 
and  those  of  Great  Britain.  Why  should  we  be  the  mere 
mandatories  of  a  vague  League  of  Nations  not  even  yet 
created  ?  As  to  German  East  Africa,  to  accept  President 
Wilson’s  proposals  would  be  an  act  of  unpardonable  weak¬ 
ness.  A  mandatory  system,  like  a  condominium,  is  sure 
to  be  the  cause  of  friction  and  failure.  The  condominium 
with  France  in  Egypt  is  an  example.  The  joint  arrange¬ 
ment  with  France  in  the  New  Hebrides  is  the  constant 
cause  of  disputes.  Look  at  the  friction  in  regard  to  Samoa. 
I  have  not  seen  anywhere  a  suggestion  that  the  Philippines 
should  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  League  of  Nations  ! 
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Admiral  Mayo  and  Mr.  Lansing  advocate  an  enormous 
American  Fleet  and  an  equally  enormous  Mercantile 
Marine  to  catch  the  trade  of  the  world.  There  is,  according 
to  President  Wilson,  to  be  no  differential  treatment  between 
States,  and  no  discrimination  towards  Germany  and  her 
Allies  by  the  Entente  Powers,  but  each  and  every  State 
to  be  at  liberty  to  establish  what  tariff  it  may  please  ! 
This  would  put  an  end  to  commercial  treaties — so  far  as 
tariff  matters  are  concerned — between  independent  States. 
We  would  not  be  able  to  admit  French  products  into  this 
country  at  lesser  rates  than  those  of  Germany,  and  France 
could  not  make  any  bargain  with  us  for  the  admission  of 
our  manufactures  at  more  favourable  rates  than  those  of 
any  other  country.  How  dangerous  to  the  real  peace  of 
the  world ! 

The  strikes  here  are  very  serious.  The  Government 
is  said  to  be  confident  of  getting  the  situation  in  hand  in 
a  fortnight.  Glasgow  is  full  of  foreign  revolutionaries 
and  Bolshevist  ideas. 

February  5,  1919. — Salisbury  paid  me  a  visit  to-day; 
he  told  me  that  the  Americans  are  now  less  popular  in 
France ;  they  came  to  help  the  French,  not  the  British, 
and  now  they  prefer  the  British  to  the  French.  I  said 
that  President  Wilson  came  into  the  war  to  save  America. 
It  was  not  the  “  Lusitania  ”  which  brought  him  in,  though 
a  very  large  number  of  Americans  were  ashamed  of  their 
country  not  declaring  war  after  the  “  Lusitania  ”  crime. 
What  the  President  thought  was  that  France  and  England 
would  be  defeated  and  crushed  and  then  would  come  the 
turn  of  America  to  be  attacked  by  Germany,  and  there 
would  not  be  any  French  Fleet  or  Army  or  British  Fleet 
or  Army  to  come  to  the  aid  of  America,  whose  ports  would 
be  bombarded,  her  islands  captured  and  sea-coast  towns 
destroyed,  after  the  defeat  of  the  American  Fleet. 

February  11,  1919— Clemenceau  is  splendid  in  backing 
up  our  views  in  regard  to  not  limiting  our  Navy  to  the 
tonnage  mentioned— and  that  notwithstanding  our  dele¬ 
gates  not  having  supported  him  more  loyally  than  they  have 
done  in  his  wishes.  I  am  glad  to  see  he  insists  on  pro¬ 
vision  being  made  for  the  security  of  France  by  stipulations 
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to  deprive  Germany  of  the  means  of  sudden  attack  on  France. 
The  French  seem  to  be  unanimous  on  that  matter. 

February  15,  1919- — I  have  read  the  “Peace  League 
Covenant.”  It  must  have  been  considerably  watered 
down  since  Wilson  started  his  scheme.  There  is  no 
specific  mention  in  Art.  19  of  the  German  Colonies 
except  South-West  Africa  and  “  certain  of  the  South 
Pacific  Islands.”  The  machinery  for  intervention  in  cases 
of  acute  differences  between  nations  threatening  peace 
seems  to  me  very  cumbersome.  What  wrangles  there 
will  be  when  territorial  adjustments  come  up  for  discussion 
and  provision  has  to  be  made  for  protecting  France  against 
a  surprise  attack  by  a  combination  of  Germans.  There 
must  be  buffer  States  between  France  and  Germany  (as 
the  latter  existed  when  war  broke  out)  in  addition  to  the 
restitution  to  France  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  There  is  also 
the  question  of  the  protection  of  Belgium  by  additions 
to  her  territory  on  the  Scheldt,  and  also  of  what  is  to  be 
done  with  Luxemburg. 

February  18,  1919. — Poor  Mark  Sykes!  He  was  a 
charming  creature,  a  wonderful  mimic  and  caricaturist,  and 
most  amusing.  He  was  accepted  by  the  War  Cabinet  as 
the  expert  on  Eastern  questions,  but  he  was  roule  over 
Syria,  the  Lebanon  and  Palestine  by  the  French  diplomat 
Picot :  hence  the  existing  friction  with  the  French 
Government. 

Foch  has  been  splendid.  The  Times  correspondents,  in 
commenting  on  his  report  on  the  non-observance  of  the 
Armistice  conditions,  say :  “  It  may  be  thought  well — 
it  certainly  would  be  useful  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
ultimate  peace — to  limit  the  area  within  which  that  [German] 
Army  shall  be  concentrated.  A  provision  of  this  sort 
would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  French,  for  instance, 
if  it  kept  the  German  troops  not  only  now ,  but  also  in  peace 
time,  within  a  certain  distance  from  the  Rhine.  The  French 
would  thus  get  one  of  those  guarantees  of  security  which 
they  deem  essential  to  the  success  of  the  League  of  Nations.” 
This  implies  that  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  there  would 
be  no  German  troops  and  therefore  no  German  adminis¬ 
tration.  From  that  the  inference  is  that  on  the  left  bank 
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of  the  river  and  between  it  and  France — the  France  of  1869 
— there  will  be  a  buffer  State. 

February  19,  1919. — I  am  horrified  at  the  attempt  on 
Clemenceau’s  life.  What  indeed  would  happen  at  the 
Conference  if  he  were  to  die  !  There  is  no  one  fit  to  take 
his  place. 

February  20,  1919. — I  am  so  fearful  of  Clemenceau 
seeing  so  many  people  and  exciting  himself  and  worrying 
at  not  being  able  to  attend  the  Conference  and  deal  with 
other  affairs.  Evidently  Wilson  is  going  to  have  a  very 
mixed  reception  in  America. 

February  21,  1919. — Clemenceau  is  a  marvel.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  discoveries  which  the  police  have  made 
at  Paris,  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  of  Bolshevist  activities 
will  cause  the  expulsion  of  all  Russians  who  cannot  produce 
evidence  of  their  good  conduct  and  status.  But  why 
did  they  wait  for  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  French 
Prime  Minister  ?  There  seems  to  be  likelihood  of  the 
Conference  making  territorial  provision  for  France  on  her 
north-eastern  frontier  of  1870  in  addition  to  the  restitution 
to  her  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  If  the  Germans  had  not  taken 
up  an  aggressive  and  impossible  attitude  President  Wilson’s 
ideas  might  have  prevailed.  Indemnities,  reparation,  and 
war  costs  will  cause  much  difference  of  opinion. 

February  22,  1919— Wilson’s  ideas  are  having  a  rough 
time  in  the  American  Senate.  The  American  delegates 
at  Paris,  under  his  instructions,  oppose  the  Anglo-French 
contention  that  Germany  must  pay  the  war  costs  as  well 
as  reparations.  I  hope  that  we  shall  resist  being  dictated  to. 

February  23,  1919- — There  is  a  very  good  criticism 
of  the  Covenant  for  the  League  of  Nations  in  to-day’s 
Sunday  .  Times ,  by  Spenser  Wilkinson,  pointing  out  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  it  will  cause — chief  of  which 
are  the  questions  of  the  limitation  of  our  Naval  armaments 
and  of  France’s  Army  and  the  uncertainty  of  prompt  and 
efficacious  assistance  coming  to  either  or  both. 

The  Conference,  instead  of  attending  to  territorial 
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arrangements  for  peace  and  for  the  protection  of  France 
particularly  and  of  other  States,  is  messing  about  over 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  so  losing  valuable  time,  with 
the  possible  result  of  having  soon  to  rush  such  really 
important  questions  through  with  endless  defects. 

February  26,  1919. — So  the  Heligoland  fortifications  are 
to  be  abolished  and  the  Kiel  Canal  to  be  unfortified  and 
opened  to  all  ships,  and  Constantinople,  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosphorus,  ditto,  ditto.  What  a  blessing!  but 
who  will  take  charge  of  those  two  Straits,  and  the  islands 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  those  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Dardanelles  which  the  British  Government  allotted  to 
Russia  ?  /  would  leave  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople  in 

order  to  satisfy  those  who  still  regard  him  as  the  Head  of 
their  faith,  but  I  would  keep  him  under  tutelage.  He 
might  prefer  to  retire  to  the  ancient  capital,  Brussa. 

March  1,  1919. — I  had  a  visit  from  Lansdowne  this 
afternoon.  He  thinks  that  Lloyd  George  has  done  well 
lately,  although,  of  course,  he  does  not  like  his  domestic 
land  policy.  As  to  President  Wilson,  there  is  suppressed 
discontent  with  him  in  the  United  States,  I  hear.  It  seems 
to  be  a  toss  up  whether  he  will  carry  the  American  people 
with  him  in  his  ideas  or  not ;  he  has  not  denied  the  report 
that  he  will  stand  for  a  third  term — which  would  be  another 
departure  from  Washington’s  principles. 

March  4,  1919. — Winston  Churchill  said  in  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  are  two  maxims 
which  should  always  be  acted  upon  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
The  first  is,  Do  not  be  carried  away  by  success  into  demand¬ 
ing  more  than  is  right  or  prudent.  The  second  is,  Do  not 
disband  your  army  till  you  have  got  your  terms.  The 
second  maxim  was  received  with  cheers,  but  I  understand 
the  House  received  with  silence  the  enunciation  of  the 
first  maxim— which  Winston  said  is  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government ;  and  Lloyd  George,  in  his  speech  at  the  Welsh 
dinner  last  night,  spoke  to  the  same  effect  about  prudence 
in  territorial  adjustments.  I  hope  that  we  shall  squeeze 
the  Germans  to  the  uttermost  farthing  and  make  them  work 
for  our  benefit  as  they  would  have  made  us  do  had  they 
been  the  victors. 
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There  has  been  in  the  Press  a  protest,  by  Arabs  and 
Christians,  against  Palestine  being  turned  into  a  Hebrew 
State. 

At  last  the  Conference  idealists  are  waking  up  to  the 
real  situation  and  the  advisability  of  putting  aside  the 
League  of  Nations  until  after  Peace  terms  have  been 
settled.  Wilson  will  return  chastened  from  America — 
which  joined  in  the  war  in  defence  of  justice  only  !  On 
landing  he  has  stated  that,  notwithstanding  a  few  Republican 
Senators,  he  has  the  backing  of  all  America  for  his  League 
of  Nations — yet  the  League  has  been  amended  beyond 
recognition  and  put  aside,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
coadjutor  Colonel  House,  in  order  that  the  Conference 
may  attend  to  Peace-making  business. 

March  20,  1919. — The  limitation  of  the  numbers  of  the 
German  Army,  munitions,  armaments,  etc.,  is  excellent, 
but  who  are  the  persons  to  supervise  and  control  German 
proceedings  in  such  matters  ?  Military  Attaches  would  not 
be  of  any  account  and  would  be  defied.  Lloyd  George 
has  a  good  argument  in  saying  that  a  voluntary  system 
will  be  restrictive  for  it  costs  more  than  conscription. 
After  1882,  when  we  went  into  the  abolition  of  the  Corvee 
in  Egypt,  there  arose  the  question  of  the  number  of 
Egyptian  troops,  and  Lord  Granville  wrote  in  a  “  minute  ” 
which  passed  through  the  Under- Secretaries  to  me — I 
being  at  that  time  an  acting  Senior  Clerk  in  charge  of  the 
Eastern  Department — “  Let  us  do  the  popular  thing  and 
have  the  voluntary  system.”  I  suggested  that  voluntaries 
instead  of  conscripts  would  have  to  be  paid  the  wages  of 
the  market  and  the  Egyptian  market  could  not  stand  it. 
This  had  not  struck  Lord  Granville,  whose  proposal  was 
dropped,  for  Her  Majesty’s  Government  was  not  likely  to 
provide  English  money  to  fill  up  the  deficit  which  would 
be  caused  by  a  voluntary  system.  If  forts  be  prohibited 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  Rhine  it  will  be  excellent,  but  who 
will  prevent  the  making  of  earthworks  ?  Would  the  Entente 
Allies  intervene  by  armed  force  to  stop  it,  or  institute  a 
blockade  ?  or  what  would  they  do — if  anything  ? 

March  22,  1919. — To-day  there  is  published  a  protest, 
addressed  to  the  British  Government  by  the  Aga  Khan, 
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Ameer  Ali,  Ispahani,  and  other  Mussulmans,  against  the 
partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  creation  of 
mandates  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  withdrawal  of  such 
autonomous  States  from  the  spiritual  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan.  It  particularly  protests  against  Palestine  being 
made  a  Jew  State.  I  would  leave  the  Sultan  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  under  tutelage  and  give  to  the  Turk  a  good 
port,  such  as  Smyrna,  as  an  outlet  to  and  from  the 
sea. 

Yesterday’s  news  from  Paris  is  that,  as  a  result  of  dis¬ 
cussion  between  Lloyd  George  and  Allenby,  it  has  been 
decided  to  revert  to  the  American  suggestion  to  nominate 
an  Inter-Allied  Commission  to  study  locally,  not  only 
the  question  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  but  of  the  whole  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  and  consequently  mandates  for  Turkey 
in  Asia  will  be  deferred  for  several  months.  The  strong 
point  of  the  Aga  Khan’s  protest  is  the  ill-effect  which  the 
shelving  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  would  have  in  Afghan¬ 
istan,  India  and  Central  Asia.  It  would  not  count  for 
much  in  Syria,  Arabia  and  Palestine. 

March  24,  1919. — I  am  glad  that  French  has  authorized 
the  contradiction  of  what  has  been  reported  in  the  Matin 
as  having  passed  between  him  and  Foch  just  before  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne.  From  what  French  told  me  on  the 
eventful  August  26,  1914,  I  felt  sure  that  the  alleged  con¬ 
versation  was  invented.  He  then  said  that  the  French 
made  splendid  trenches  but  did  not  hold  them  and  kept 
falling  back ;  if  they  would  stick  to  them  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  fight  for  Paris,  but  otherwise  he  must  retire  to 
Orleans  to  reorganize  his  troops,  who  had  had  an  awful 
time  fighting  rearguard  actions  in  their  retreat  from  the 
north.  The  outcome  of  the  conference  at  the  Embassy 
was  that  the  French  undertook  to  stand,  and  French  said 
that  he  would  support  them.  Then  came  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne. 

March  25,  1919. — The  great  stumbling-block  to  Peace 
is  that  the  delegates  think  of  their  national  interests, 
and  many  of  them  of  their  party  and  personal  interests, 
rather  than  of  the  necessity  for  a  good  Peace.  It  is  to  be 
prayed  that  the  condition  of  Hungary  will  force  Mr.  Wilson 

vol.  11.  y 
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to  realize  facts  and  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  Peace 
irrespective  of  his  League  of  Nations. 

Grahame  writes  that  the  Conference  seems  to  be  embourbee 
and  debordee ,  and  that  all  the  things  which  I  have  stated 
for  some  time  past  about  the  methods  employed  are  now 
seen  to  be  true.  He  sees  danger  of  Russian  Bolshevists 
joining  the  Sparticists  of  Germany  and  Anarchists  in 
Central  Europe,  particularly  Hungary. 

March  2 6,  1919.— Lloyd  George,  because  his  views  on 
the  Polish  question  do  not  find  favour  with  experts  and  the 
French  public  and  Press,  threatens  to  have  the  Conference 
transferred  to  a  Neutral  country — which  is  a  ridiculous 
pretension  on  his  part,  for  he  is  powerless  to  do  it  of  his 
own  will.  Poland  to  live  must  have  territorial  access  to 
Danzig — and  broad  territorial  access,  not  a  way-leave  nor 
a  narrow  corridor — and  she  must  not  be  left  to  look,  to 
Russia  or  to  Germany  or  Prussia  as  a  species  of  protecting 
power ;  she  must  be  a  real  buffer  State  in  alliance  with 
the  other  States  to  be  detached  from  Russia  and  Austria 
and,  of  course,  Germany. 

March  27,  1919. — Franklin  Bouillon  dislikes  Clemenceau, 
but  in  what  he  says  about  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  frontiers 
of  France  and  of  Poland  he  gives  utterance  to  French 
sentiments,  and  unless  Lloyd  George  change  his  attitude, 
and  drop  his  way-leave-to-Danzig-for-Poland  line  and 
discontinue  the  attitude  of  leniency  to  Germany  at  the 
sacrifice  of  France,  the  friendly  and  grateful  feeling  in 
France  towards  England  will  change  to  bitterness,  in¬ 
gratitude  and  hostility. 

I  met  in  Bond  Street  to-day  Sir  James  Reid.  The  last 
time  that  I  saw  him  was  also  the  last  time  that  I  saw  King 
Edward.  It  was  at  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Bristol  before 
going  to  see  “  Le  Roi  qui  s’amuse.”  His  Majesty  had 
ordered  a  box  without  telling  his  “  gentlemen  ”  to  what 
theatre  he  was  going ;  they  were  rather  scandalized  when 
they  learned  that  it  was  to  see  the  play  in  which  figured 
“  le  Roi  Edouard.”  At  dinner  His  Majesty  consulted 
his  doctor,  Sir  James  Reid,  as  to  his  food  and  drink. 
H.M.  was  not  to  have  champagne,  but,  instead,  some 
“  nice  light  hock  ” — which  the  waiter  interpreted  by  pro- 
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ducing  some  very  strong  Rudesheimer — no  cognac,  and, 
instead  of  coffee,  “  some  warm  milk  ” !  His  Majesty 
coughed  a  good  deal,  and  in  the  automobile  he  insisted 
on  having  the  front  windows  open ;  it  was  a  bitterly 
cold  night.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  play,  the  stage 
King  visits  the  lady  and  sees,  instead  of  his  own  portrait, 
the  photograph  of  King  Edward  he  exclaims,  “  Le  Roi 
fidouard  !  ”  The  spectators  turned  their  eyes  on  H.M., 
who  was  as  much  amused  as  they.  He  went  on  to  Biarritz 
the  next  day,  I  think,  and  on  his  return  journey  some 
weeks  afterwards  he  went  round  Paris  by  railway  and 
excused  me  from  meeting  him.  This  was  his  last  journey. 

March  28,  1919. — The  strikes  are  subsiding.  How 
angry  the  French  are  at  the  Conference  proceedings,  and 
what  a  fiasco  is  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  in  its 
present  condition  !  It  is  not  probable  that  America  will 
accept  unconditionally  to  enforce  in  Europe  a  decision  of 
the  League,  and  to  fight  for  it ;  and  American  armed  inter¬ 
vention  in  sufficient  force  to  support  France  against  Germany 
would  arrive  too  late  to  be  of  real  use. 

Lloyd  George  is  very  obstinate  about  the  Polish  “  cor¬ 
ridor  ”  to  Danzig.  In  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  races, 
religions  and  languages  are  so  intermixed  that  they  must 
be  disregarded  in  defining  frontiers,  which  should  be  made 
easily  defensible  against  would-be  aggressors  such  as 
Germany  will  be  on  one  side,  and  Russia  on  the  other  side, 
towards  Poland.  Poland  should  have  safe  access  to  Danzig 
so  that  the  League  of  Nations,  if  it  exist,  or  Poland’s  sup¬ 
porters,  may  reach  her  by  sea.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  resus¬ 
citated  Russia  with  territorial  amputations  contemplated 
by  the  Conference.  Could  such  a  mixture  of  races  and 
religions  revive  as  a  great  State  under  a  Republican  form  of 
government  ?  What  will  remain  of  old  Russia  in  Europe 
ought  to  have  way-leave  access  to  the  Baltic,  an  ice-free 
port  in  the  north,  way-leave  to  the  Black  Sea  if  Russia 
be  ousted  politically  from  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  way-leave  for  trade  through  Persia  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Siberia  must  take  care  of  itself  towards  the  Pacific. 

March  30,  1919.— I  had  a  visit  from  Derby  this  morning. 
He  says  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  asked  him  to  remain 
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as  Ambassador  at  Paris  for  a  year  or  eighteen  months,  or 
at  all  events  until  a  suitable  successor  has  been  found  for 
the  post,  and  that  he  has  consented.  He  says  that  Arthur 
Balfour  will  give  up  the  Foreign  Office  as  soon  as  Peace 
has  been  signed.  He  told  me  that  the  new  Military 
Attache  *  is  appreciated  by  everybody. 

April  2,  1919.— Lloyd  George  has  given  an  interview 
to  the  Press,  and  if  his  attitude  is  correctly  stated  in  regard 
to  indemnities  and  war  costs  to  be  demanded  of  Germany 
it  will  create  great  dissatisfaction  here  and  be  resented  by 
the  French  as  a  desertion  of  them. 

“  Pertinax  ”  in  the  Petit  Parisien  foresees  a  danger  that 
the  British  Government  may  return  to  the  policy  pursued 
under  the  influence  of  Lord  Haldane  between  1905  and 
1914.  “  After  the  four  years  which  it  has  been  through 

our  country  could  not  endure  such  uncertainty.  It  could 
not  stand  by  calmly  and  see  the  wave  of  German  revenge 
mounting  higher  at  every  weakening  in  London.  Every 
point  yielded  by  British  policy  would  immediately  turn 
into  a  direct  and  imminent  threat  to  France.  The  bond 
between  the  two  countries  could  not  stand  it.”  The  spirit 
of  revenge  will  exist  in  Germany  whether  we  be  moderate, 
as  Lloyd  George  desires,  or  exacting,  as  we  ought  to  be. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  people  who  cannot  be  tamed  by 
kindness,  and  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  them  to  being 
beaten  in  war  we  are  to  alienate  our  Ally  France,  and  to 
create  in  her  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  us  and  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  belief  in  the  unalterable  character  of  “  Perfide 
Albion  ”  attributed  to  us. 

April  7,  1919.— Paderewski  has  well  epitomized  the 
Danzig  discussion  by  putting  the  question :  Which  is 
the  better  course  — to  include  in  Poland  2,000,000 
Germans  or  to  put  35,000,000  Poles  under  the  yoke  of 
Germany  by  leaving  Danzig  and  its  approaches  under 
German  sovereignty,  and  thus  stifling  Poland  ? 

It  must  have  been  gall  to  Foch  to  have  the  mission  to 
Spa  (while  maintaining  the  right  to  land  Polish  troops  at 
Danzig)  accept  the  land  routes  through  Germany  indicated 
by  the  German  authorities.  The  Experts  are  blamed 

*  [The  late]  Sir  David  Henderson. 
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for  the  Conference  delays ;  in  the  case  of  Danzig  Lloyd 
George  and  President  Wilson,  not  liking  its  incorporation 
in  Poland  with  a  broad  Polish  territorial  approach,  remitted 
the  Experts’  recommendation  to  them  for  reconsideration, 
imagining,  I  suppose,  that  the  Experts  would  funk  and 
reconsider,  but  they  stuck  to  their  recommendation.  Jules 
Gambon  was  one  of  the  Experts.  I  had  a  talk  to-day  with 
Soveral ;  he  is  very  pessimistic  but  he  thinks  that  Lloyd 
George  will  have  a  rude  awakening,  for  the  public — the 
non-agitating  public— -is  very  angry  at  the  seeming  intention 
to  treat  the  Huns  kindly  because  the  Americans  want  to 
trade  with  them. 

April  10,  1919. — Professional  Diplomacy  has  shown 
little  foresight  and  has  committed  great  blunders,  but  how 
about  the  amateurs  who  are  negotiating,  such  as  Wilson, 
House,  Lloyd  George,  Smuts  and  others,  with  their  so- 
called  ideals — self-determination,  League  of  Nations, 
moderation  in  terms  to  be  exacted  from  Germany — dubbed 
statesmanship !  They  are  influenced  by  home  political 
considerations  and  electoral  hopes  and  personal  ambitions. 
Were  there  ever  such  fiascoes  as  Lockhart’s  idea  that  he 
could  control  the  Russian  Bolshevists  :  Prinkipo  or  some 
other  locality  at  which  to  negotiate  with  such  scum  :  Smuts’ 
mission  to  Buda-Pesth  :  Danzig  and  the  question  of  who 
is  to  possess  it,  and  how  the  Poles  are  to  reach  the  sea: 
Fiume  and  Italy  and  the  Jugo-Slavs :  Italy  and  Smyrna 
and  Adalia :  Palestine  and  the  Jews  and  Arabs :  the  fate 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Sultan  as  Khaliff?  The  feeling 
in  France  will  soon  be  very  anti-English  if  Lloyd  George 
persist  with  President  Wilson  in  withholding  territorial 
as  well  as  monetary  safeguards  from  France  against  hostile 
German  intentions  in  the  future,  and  refuse  to  assist  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Rhine  Provinces  until  guarantees 
have  been  obtained  for  the  performance  by  Germany  of 
suitable  Peace  terms. 

There  is  a  discussion  in  some  of  the  newspapers  as  to 
whether  it  was  the  British  Navy  or  the  Allied  Armies  which 
gained  the  victory  and  forced  the  German  surrender.  Both 
did  it.  The  one  could  not  have  done  it  without  the  other. 
It  was  claimed  that  Trafalgar  “  did  ”  for  Napoleon  ;  of  that 
contention  Clemenceau  said  to  me  that  Trafalgar  prepared 
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the  fall  of  Napoleon  but  Waterloo  accomplished  it— 
Trafalgar  without  a  Waterloo  to  follow  would  not  have 
effected  it. 

April  14,  1919.— Notwithstanding  the  re-affirmation  by 
the  Experts  of  their  recommendation  that  Danzig  should 
go  to  Poland  with  a  broad  Polish  approach  to  it,  the 
Conference  has  passe  outre  and  obtained  a  decision  for 
Danzig  to  be  a  free  city,  with  Customs  union  with  Poland : 
a  very  foolish  and  wrong  proceeding. 

April  15,  1919. — Matters  look  bad  in  India  and  Egypt. 
I  suppose  that  we  shall  come  to  terms  with  the  French 
about  Syria  and  the  Lebanon.  Nothing  has  been  said 
lately  about  the  Sultan,  Constantinople,  and  the  Straits. 
Italy  is  sulking  because  there  is  opposition  to  her  claim 
to  be  absolute  and  only  mistress  of  the  Adriatic.  If  we 
are  to  be  mandatories  of  Palestine  what  trouble  we  shall 
have  with  the  Jews  ! 

April  19,  1919. — The  commotion  in  India,  Asia  Minor, 
and  further  East  shows  that  the  Sultan  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  at  Constantinople  as  Khaliff,  so  that  those 
Mussulmans  who  regard  him  as  such  might  not  kick 
against  the  Christian  proposal  that  some  Christian  Power 
should  control  the  Straits  and  have  a  mandate  for  the 
administration  of  the  Turkish  territory  in  Europe,  /.<?., 
what  will  remain  of  it  after  morsels  have  been  thrown  to 
Greece  and  Bulgaria.  Syria,  the  Lebanon  and  Arabia  will 
have  their  Khaliff  separately. 

There  cannot  be  any  mistake  about  Foch’s  views,  and 
it  is  well  that  he  has  spoken  them  to  a  representative  of  the 
Daily  Mail.  The  Rhine  river  and  its  bridge-heads  are 
the  glacis  of  the  fortress  for  protection  from  aggression 
until  military  aid  can  come  from  England,  and  perhaps 
America,  for  the  succour  of  France.  The  Americans 
supposed  to  be  in  intimate  connection  with  the  American 
wire-pullers  say  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  not  allow 
American  soldiers  to  be  debt  collectors  from  the  Germans 
for  reparations  to  the  Entente  Allies. 

April  21,  1919. — If  Peace  be  signed  by  Germany  as  the 
draft  Treaty  is  now  said  to  stand,  many  rank  crops  of  war 
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weeds  will  grow  from  the  unsifted  seeds  of  trouble.  All 
this  because  the  President  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  with 
his  “  League  of  Nations  ”  at  the  start  and  persisted  in 
adhering  to  what  remains  after  many  operations  and  am¬ 
putations.  If  we  stick  resolutely  to  Military  and  Naval 
pressure  on  the  Huns  they  will  give  way,  sign  anything, 
and  treat  the  preliminary  Treaty  as  a  “  scrap  of  paper  ” 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  comes ;  we  should 
therefore  occupy  with  the  French  and  Belgians  the  Rhine 
provinces  as  far  as  the  river  and  bridge-heads  over  it, 
making  the  Germans  pay  the  occupation  costs,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  squeeze  them  financially  for  not  only  reparations 
and  damages  but  for  war  costs.  I  suppose  that  Italy 
will  get  Fiume  but  that  it  will  be  made  a  free  port  with 
access  to  it  for  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  other  peoples  north  and 
east  of  it. 

April  24,  1919. — The  outcome  of  this  morning’s  news 
is  that  the  Italian  delegates  retire  from  the  Conference 
because  it  does  not  allot  Fiume  to  Italy.  Under  the 
“London  Pact”  of  1915  Fiume  was  not  ear-marked  for 
her ;  she  therefore  cannot  claim  it  under  that  Agreement, 
and  England  and  France  are  not  bound  nor  can  they  be 
called  upon  by  Italy  to  support  her  claim ;  but  under 
President  Wilson’s  self-determination  theory  Fiume  is 
entitled  to  settle  its  own  fate,  and  the  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  Italian.  For  European  peace  reasons  Fiume  ought 
to  be  the  sea  outlet  for  the  back-lands  such  as  Hungary, 
Croatia,  Jugo-Slavia,  etc.  Roumania  can  have  her  sea 
outlet  on  the  Black  Sea  and  Servia  by  the  Danube  to  the 
Sea.  If  the  Italian  possession  of  Fiume  is  to  be  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  her  adhesion  to  the  coming  Peace  Italy  ought 
to  give  an  undertaking,  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Entente 
and  also  America,  in  order  to  satisfy  Wilson  so  far  as  possible, 
that  Fiume  is  to  be  a  really  free  port  with  egress  and  ingress 
for  all  nationalities’  commerce  and  with  special  railway 
facilities  and  freedom  from  Customs  duties,  whether  on 
exports  or  on  imports,  for  all  the  back-land  countries.  .  I 
think  that  a  compromise  might  be  found  by  a  plebiscite 
at  Fiume,  with  an  undertaking  that  if  Fiume  declare  for 
Italy  she  will  make  it  a  free  port  with  special  facilities  for 
the  Jugo-Slavs  and  back-land  nations  and  give  some  port 
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on  the  Dalmatian  coast  to  the  Jugo-Slavs.  I  think  that 
we  might  strongly  advise  the  Italian  Government  to  so  act. 

April  27,  1919. — I  had  an  interesting  talk  with  X.  to-day. 
We  discussed  the  War  and  the  Conference.  He  said  that 
there  are  only  two  great  figures  of  the  War-time  and  since 
the  Armistice,  viz.,  Clemenceau  and  Foch,  and  there  he  is 
absolutely  right.  He  considers  that  there  is  no  predominant 
statesman  :  Wilson  is  a  party  politician  ;  Milner  is  a  good 
administrator  but  by  nature  indolent ;  Lloyd  George  has  cer¬ 
tain  good  qualities,  but  he  is  not  really  a  statesman — Asquith 
is  superior  to  him  in  that  respect.  As  to  whether  the 
German  Peace  delegates  will  sign  or  refuse,  this  will,  he 
thinks,  depend  upon  the  firmness  or  flexibility  of  the  Entente 
Allies.  The  German  delegates  will  not  sign  except  under 
pressure  both  by  the  Entente  and  the  German  people,  for 
they  would  incur  such  fearful  odium  if  they  signed  straight 
away.  They  will  refuse  and  will  bluff.  If  thereupon  Foch 
be  allowed  to  advance  to  the  Rhine  as  an  intending  com¬ 
batant  there  will  be  some  peace  agitation  in  Germany,  and 
if  Foch  cross  the  Rhine  with  combatant  attitude  and  all 
military  precautions  the  German  people  will  then  force 
the  German  Government  to  make  peace,  and  their  Peace 
delegates  will  sign  by  order  of  the  Government  under 
pressure  from  the  people  and  the  odium  of  such  Peace 
will  be  on  the  German  people. 

Let  us  pray  that  Foch  will  be  given  a  free  hand  to  deal 
with  recalcitrant  Germans,  delegates  and  others. 

May  8,  1919. — How  angry  Foch  must  have  been  at 
the  French  frontier  not  being  made  militarily  secure  by 
the  Treaty.  If  the  American  Senate  refuse,  as  is  quite 
possible,  to  confirm  President  Wilson’s  recommendation 
of  an  Alliance  with  France,  assuring  to  her  American  mili¬ 
tary  aid  against  unprovoked  aggression,  what  will  be  the 
position  of  France  ?  She  cannot  get  the  Treaty  with  Ger¬ 
many  amended,  if  it  be  accepted  by  Germany,  on  the  plea 
that  President  Wilson’s  undertaking  has  come  to  nothing. 
Besides  this  objection  there  is  the  question  of  deciding 
what  is  “  unprovoked  aggression.”  If  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  future  receive  positive  information  that  Germany 
intends  war,  is  the  French  Government  to  do  nothing  ? 
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If  they  mobilize  the  Germans  may  say  that  France  is  pro¬ 
voking  war.  The  difficulty  of  defining  “  unprovoked 
aggression  ”  arose  in  the  negotiations  between  the  British 
and  German  Governments  before  the  War.  If  A.  met  B. 
and,  disliking  B.,  spat  in  his  face,  and  B.  in  consequence 
knocked  down  A.,  who  would  be  considered  the  aggressor  ? 
Some  people  might  say  that  B.  had  resorted  to  too  violent 
a  reprisal,  others  that  he  was  justified  considering  the  insult 
to  his  dignity.  Meanwhile,  during  the  discussions  with  third 
parties,  A.  and  B.  would  have  been  fighting  and  B.  appealing 
in  vain  for  aid  in  punishing  A. 

Remember  Agadir  and  the  later  fatuous  Haldane  mission 
and  Harcourt  negotiations  with  Germany. 

May  14,  1919. — President  Wilson  has  desired  Colonel 
House  to  obtain  from  Lloyd  George  passports  for  Ireland 
for  the  Irish  American  deputation  to  De  Valera  and  the 
“  Irish  Republic.”  What  a  blunder  to  accede  to  the 
application  !  However,  the  gaffe  has  produced  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  public  feeling  here.  Amongst  sensible  Americans 
his  bid  for  the  German-American  votes  in  the  case  of 
Danzig,  and  for  Irish  votes  in  his  support  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  U.S.,  will  not  do  the  President  any  good : 
but  his  withdrawal  at  the  eleventh  hour  will,  I  hope, 
deprive  him  of  Irish-American  support.  I  suppose  that 
he  thought  he  must  adhere  to  some  portion  of  his  Fourteen 
Commandments,  so  he  selected  the  Jugo-Slav  and  Fiume 
claim  against  Italy  and  added  to  it  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
such  attitude  being  the  least  harmful  to  him,  but  he  will 
have  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  Italian  workman’s 
knife  1  Italy  and  the  Slavs  are  as  near  fighting  as  can  be 
without  war.  Italy  has  been  badly  treated  by  Wilson  and 
she  will  blame  us  for  it,  saying  that  we  ought  to  support 
her  “  right  ”  to  Fiume,  which  we  never  promised  to  her. 

June  i,  1919. — I  had  an  hour’s  visit  from  Edmond 
Rothschild  yesterday;  he  brought  affectionate  greetings 
from  Clemenceau  and  regret  that  I  am  no  longer  where  I 
was.  Edmond  is  here  on  a  mission,  inspired  by  Clemenceau, 
to  bring  British  and  French  arts  and  sciences  into  intimate 
relations.  Deschanel  means  to  stand  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  Republic  but  fears  that  Clemenceau  will  be  elected. 
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Jimmy  Rothschild  and  his  wife  came  whilst  we  were 
at  tea;  he  is  still  for  a  Jew  State  in  Palestine  and  for 
leniency  to  the  Boches.  He  admitted  that  if  England, 
as  the  mandatory  of  Palestine,  had  to  protect  the  Jews 
against  the  Arabs,  it  would  be  very  harmful  to  England 
in  India  and  in  Mussulman  countries,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  good  objection.  He  does  not  realize  that  a  Jew  State 
in  Palestine  would  be  the  gathering  together  there  of  all 
the  scum  of  the  Jewish  populations  of  Russia,  Poland, 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  what  has  been  the  Austrian 
Empire — which  scum  has  been  active  in  Bolshevist  propa¬ 
ganda  and  might  have  to  emigrate  after  Peace.  Jimmy 
does  not  think  that  to  be  lenient  to  the  Germans  would  be 
bad  policy :  I  reminded  him  that  an  axiom  of  his  race  is 
“  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,”  that  if  the 
Germans  had  been  victorious  they  would  not  have  been 
lenient  to  their  enemies,  and  that  they  hate  us  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  even  if  we  be  lenient,  and  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  conciliate  them.  His  father  is  much  exercised 
over  the  small  indemnities  which  the  Germans  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay. 

I  am  so  grieved  at  Robert  Bacon’s  death  ;  he  was  such 
a  dear  man  and  good  colleague. 

June  4,  1919. — I  am  just  back  from  an  Asquith 
luncheon.  We  were  eight,  including  Lord  Sinha,  and  a 
man  of  about  sixty,  whose  name  I  did  not  catch,  with 
bristly  white  hair  and  a  rubicund  face,  evidently  a  pacifist 
and  a  “  Be  lenient  and  kind  to  the  German.”  The  hostess 
talked  of  Lansdowne’s  illness  being  so  grave  and  he  so 
despairing  ;  I  suggested  that  he  had  always  been  a  pessimist, 
<?.<§-.,  when  he  urged  a  premature  peace,  and  Mrs.  Asquith 
at  once  said  that  he  was  right— we  ought  to  have  made 
peace  when  he  urged  it.  The  “  unknown  ”  joined  in, 
asking  what  sort  of  peace  it  will  now  be.  I  retorted  that 
I  hoped  that  the  Huns,  of  whose  character  I  had  consider¬ 
able  experience,  will  be  sufficiently  pig-headed  for  the 
Entente  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  give  them  the  lesson  which 
they  require :  that  to  be  lenient  to  them  would  only  make 
them  despise  as  well  as  hate  us — which  they  will  always 
do  whatever  we  may  do,  and  the  only  thing  is  to  make 
them  powerless  for  mischief  for  many  many  years.  The 
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“  unknown  ”  said  that  the  Hun  cannot  pay  what  we  ask. 
I  answered  that  he  must  work  for  us  and  not  for  himself, 
and  that  he  is  crying  misere  in  order  to  seek  the  undeserved 
pity  of  the  poor  deluded  pacifists.  When  asked  what  I 
know  of  Germans  I  said  that  I  gratefully  remember  the 
two  years  which  I  spent  at  Bonn  in  my  youth,  as  they 
gave  me  a  certain  amount  of  education  after  Eton  to 
enable  me  to  get  on  in  life  and  to  learn  the  real  German 
character,  and  that  since  then  I  had  had  the  advantage  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  during  thirteen  years  at  Paris,  of 
knowing  the  ways  and  objects  of  the  German  Governments 
and  individuals.  The  conversation  then  dropped. 

After  luncheon  the  host — the  ladies  having  gone — came 
and  sat  next  to  me.  With  reference  to  the  controversy 
about  French’s  book,  “  1914,”  which  is  acute,  he  did  not 
mention  “shells”  but  he  asked  whether  I  remembered 
Kitchener’s  visit  to  the  Paris  Embassy.  I  therefore  re¬ 
counted  the  facts  as  I  knew  them.  Mine  host  said  that 
the  Government  never  instructed  nor  authorized  a  visit  to 
or  inspection  of  French’s  troops.  I  told  my  host  that 
Kitchener  had  stated  to  me  that  the  Government  was  aware 
of  his  intention  to  visit  the  Front  and  approved  it :  that 
on  my  making  obvious  objections  he  at  first  said  that  he 
did  not  concur  with  me  :  that  I  then  expressed  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  telegraph  home  my  objections,  etc. :  that  two  hours 
after  my  telegram  had  been  dispatched  and  after  French 
had  returned  to  his  Headquarters  Kitchener  requested  me 
by  message  to  telegraph  to  London  to  announce  his  depar¬ 
ture  for  home  the  next  morning :  that  the  Government 
reply  to  my  two  telegrams  avoided  approval  of  my  objec¬ 
tions,  but  approved  Kitchener’s  proposed  return,  which 
was  all  that  was  necessary  from  my  point  of  view.  My 
host  smiled  at  my  notice  of  the  avoidance  of  approval  to 
me  so  as  to  save  K.’s  face.  I  added  to  my  host  that 
Kitchener  never  bore  me  any  resentment  and  he  had  the 
quality  of  forgetting  disagreeable  episodes  when  it  suited 
him,  that  I  had  known  him  continuously  from  his  Consular 
days  in  Asia  Minor  in  1878  and  that  we  had  always  been 
very  good  friends.  My  host  would,  however,  remember 
how  quickly  K.  changed  his  views  without  obvious  reasons, 
e,g.  the  Gallipoli  and  Salonika  cases  and  the  differences  with 
the  French.  This  he  admitted. 
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June  6,  1919. — I  had  another  hour  with  Edmond  Roths¬ 
child  yesterday.  He  is  much  perturbed  at  the  leniency  of 
the  Peace  terms  and  the  want  of  support  by  Lloyd  George 
to  French  interests.  He  says  that  Wilson  is  now  stiffer 
than  L.  G.  Clemenceau  is  much  froisse  at  L.  G.’s  attitude 
considering  how  greatly  he  backed  up  L.  G.  in  defending 
British  interests.  Lloyd  George  has  been  pressing  for  the 
abolition  of  conscription  in  France :  if  it  be  abolished 
France  could  not  raise  an  army  sufficient  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  for  there  is  none  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in 
the  individual  Frenchman  that  is  found  in  the  individual 
Englishman.  The  population  of  France  is  diminishing 
and  the  Frenchman  can  find  employment,  and  he  prefers  a 
moderate  certainty  to  a  venture.  The  ambition  of  the 
ordinary  Frenchman  is  to  be  an  employe  of  the  State. 
The  result  of  no  conscription  in  France  would  be  no  Army, 
and  in  England  a  volunteer  Army  on  ordinary  labour  pay 
in  addition  to  a  big  Navy. 

Edmond’s  views  about  Poland  rather  reflect  resentment 
at  Polish  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  but  he  would 
like  to  see  the  Germans  ousted  from  Danzig. 

June  22,  1919. — Well,  our  Naval  people  have  been 
caught  napping  in  the  sinking  of  nearly  all  the  German 
Fleet  at  Scapa  Flow.  What  will  the  believers  in  German 
honesty  say  in  defence  of  their  clients  !  If,  as  is  probable, 
the  sinking  was  instigated  by  the  Berlin  authorities,  or 
they  were  parties  to  it,  the  Armistice  ought  to  be  denounced 
by  the  Allies,  and  the  advance  into  the  heart  of  Germany 
begun  at  once,  whether  a  German  Government  be  ready 
or  not  to  sign  the  Peace.  Scuttling  a  ship  is  a  capital  offence, 
and  when  the  German  ships  were  sunk  they  were  no  longer 
the  property  of  the  German  Government.  The  German 
Admiral  and  his  officers  should  be  tried  for  conspiring 
to  scuttle. 

June  23,  1 9 1 9 * — we  English  are  not  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Armistice  terms  by  which  German 
skeleton  crews  without  British  supervision  on  the  German 
ships  were  left  free  to  act  as  they  did.  We  ought  to  treat 
the  scuttling  ordered  by  the  German  Admiral— who  had 
been  at  Berlin  since  the  Armistice  and  had,  no  doubt, 
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received  his  instructions  from  the  Government  there — as  a 
breach  of  the  Armistice. 

July  1,191 9. — Clemenceau  seems  to  have  made  a  splendid 
speech  in  the  Chamber  yesterday.  The  two  great  military 
characters  in  the  war  have  been  Joffre  and  Foch,  and  the 
great  man  and  patriotic  statesman  without  arrieres  pensees 
about  electoral  votes  is  Clemenceau.  Indeed  he  deserves 
well  of  his  beloved  country. 

July  2,  1919. — The  Peace  Treaty  might  have  been  worse 
and  ought  to  have  been  better.  It  does  not  settle  much 
that  is  not  German.  The  salvation  agreements  are  those 
between  America  and  France  and  between  England  and 
France  for  the  rescue  of  France  against  unprovoked  aggres¬ 
sion,  but  if  our  going  to  the  rescue  is  to  be  dependent  on 
America  doing  likewise  much  of  the  gilt  comes  off  the 
gingerbread :  America  may  lose  precious  time  before 
taking  action,  and  America  is  a  long  way  off  and  we  shall 
incur  danger  to  ourselves  if  we  hesitate  when  a  crisis 
comes. 

Italy  is  sulky  and  sticks  to  her  extremists’  demands. 

The  great  defects  are  Danzig ;  not  giving  to  France 
the  defensible  frontier  of  1814;  not  getting  for  Belgium 
both  sides  of  the  Scheldt ;  not  securing  for  Austria  and 
Hungary  an  outlet  on  the  Adriatic ;  sending  the  Greeks  to 
Smyrna ;  and  the  hesitation  about  Constantinople,  the 
Straits  and  the  Sultan,  and  the  proposals  to  bottle  up  the 
Turks  without  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean.  Au  fond  the 
Greek  is  as  big  a  bandit  as  the  Turk. 

July  4,  1919. — I  had  my  first  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Lords  yesterday.  Many  of  the  Lords  were  somnolent 
during  Curzon’s  speech ;  some  called  it  a  fine  speech,  I 
would  describe  it  as  a  very  lucid  statement.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  eloquence,  and  much  of  what  he  said  was  in 
low  tones  and  conversational.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Stamfordham  told  me  they  had  heard  Lloyd  George’s 
speech  in  the  Commons.  I  have  read  the  Times  report ; 
it  was  a  great  and  able  speech,  a  persuasive  statement  and 
eloquent.  He  has  certainly  deserved  well  of  the  country. 
I  think  there  are  many  faults  in  the  Peace  terms,  but  some 
were  unavoidable. 
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July  17,  1919. — I  went  to  Albert  Gate  and  saw  Cambon, 
to  whom  I  offered  my  congratulations  at  the  great  success 
of  the  ceremonies  at  Paris  on  July  14.  I  regarded  them 
as  rejoicings  at  the  cessation  of  fighting  on  the  frontiers 
of  France,  not  at  the  prospect  of  a  durable  Peace.  Cam¬ 
bon  invited  me  to  see  the  Peace  Procession  from  the 
Embassy.  A  witty  Frenchman  is  supposed  to  have  said, 
“  Le  Traite  de  Paix  a  tous  les  germes  d’une  guerre  juste 
et  durable  !  ” 

July  19,  1919. — The  defile  of  troops  was  a  very  fine 
sight.  I  would  never  have  got  to  the  French  Embassy 
without  my  Police  Pass.  Cambon  put  me  in  the  front  row 
of  the  glass  house  over  the  Embassy  porch,  where  I  was 
able  to  remain  sitting.  The  reception  given  to  the  American 
troops  was  not  as  enthusiastic  as  that  accorded  to  the  Bel¬ 
gians,  the  Servians  and  the  Italians.  Foch  had  a  tremendous 
ovation  and  looked  immensely  pleased.  I  would  class  the 
warmth  of  the  crowd  to  the  several  great  Chiefs  in  the 
following  order :  1,  Foch.  2,  Beatty.  3,  Haig.  Beatty 
was  given  the  option  of  automobile,  landau,  or  riding,  for 
himself  and  his  Admirals.  He  discarded  automobile 
and  landau,  and,  as  to  riding,  he  said  that  horses  are  not 
suitable  conveyances  for  seamen,  and,  though  he  himself 
could  ride,  many  of  the  Admirals  would  be  uncomfortable 
on  horseback ;  he  therefore  decided  to  walk  himself  with 
the  other  Admirals.  The  King  intended  that  Foch  should 
dismount  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  take  up  his  position 
next  to  H.M.,  which  he  did:  instead  of  only  Foch  dis¬ 
mounting  other  French  Generals  did  ditto,  I  hear.  Of 
course  our  Sailors  of  all  kinds  and  Marines  of  both  Arms 
had  a  great  reception,  and  so  did  the  Household  Cavalry 
and  Infantry  and  all  the  Colonial  Troops.  The  French 
Troops  were  tremendously  cheered,  and  our  Tanks, 
which  were  very  cleverly  navigated  through  the  gateways 
at  Albert  Gate,  created  great  interest.  The  Japanese 
detachment  was  well  received.  The  coats  of  all  our 
horses  shone  like  satin.  Altogether  the  defile  was  a  fine 
sight,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  it. 

*****  He 

The  death  of  Lord  Bertie  occurred  on  September  2  6,  1919, 
two  months  after  the  Victory  Procession. 
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